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SOME^CULPTURES FROM RAJGHAT, BENARES 
By Adris Banerji 

In 1941 in order to facilitate the regirdering of the 
Dftfferin Bridge it was decided to divert the G. T. Road 
near the Kashi Railway Station of the E. I. Railway over 
>^ 0 j^]Rajghat plateau. The demolitions of the E, I. Rail- 
way, m 1940 had resulted in the finds of antiquities of 
various dates, and the subsequent excavations carried out 
by Mr. S. Mukherji, at the instance of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, had yielded interesting 
results. In order to conserve the ancient relics as far as 
possible to be unearthed during the conversion of the 
G. T. Road, Pandit M. S. Vats deputed his Sub-Overseer, 
Pandit U. C. Sharma to make a proper record of the 
§nds. The work in fact resulted in a good harvest, as 
commencing from potsherds generally ascribed to Mauryan 
perioi (black and grey lustre sherds. Lustre is a personal- 
suggestion of the writer, as many 'people like to call it 
^lish^d) up to a Muhammadan child’s tomb-stone were 
found. All these have now found a safe refuge in the 
Bharata Kala Bhavana, Benares City. 

• • Eatliesjt of these are two fragments of buff sand-' 
stone of Chunar showing a large pig and rows of pigs. . 
This representation of pigs> so far as 1 know is an unique 
feature in- Indian art, Though the Matsja^md the 
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Puranas, no doubt record that in the boar incarnation o£ 
Vi§nu, the divinity may be represented as a fuU boar, 
except some late specimens a theriomorphic form is 
generally found. The earliest of which is the image of 
Boar at Udaigiri in Gwalior State. The vajraydna goddess 
Marici, has a chariot dra\vn by seven pigs, but this does 
not explain the occurance of gulmas of pigs and a big pig. 
According to some in the temples of Varahi representations 
of pigs are found, but no actual representation has so far 
been met with. Varahi, moreover, was a 2o®morphic 
divinity and representation of pigs in her temple is an 
ambiguity not supported by any texts. We are, therefore, 
thrown on our resources to find an explanation of these 
three fragments. The first fragment has the following 
scene represented : — 

(i) Fragment of buff sandstone of Chunar showma 
a boar of a, pig with a collar on its neck, probfibl^^ 
indicate that it was tame : The whole body is covered with 
dots to indicate the hair on the body. It has long tail. 
Just below the body and within the rectangle created 
by four legs are two young pigs with few others climbing 
rude steps as if from a pit. The two young ones are not 
sucklings, as the breasts (in case it was she-pig) are not 
shown, and we shall not be wrong in taking it as a tame 


pig. Ht. 5:J- ins.X 8f ins. in breadth, approximately; 

(ii) Fragment of a same kind of relief showing th(ee 
of pigs {Sakara gul/»a)‘. Below these is tl^ fore- 
part of two pigs whith must have been portrayed ‘diago- 


nally looking at an object standing on an elevated 
Ht. ins. X 7 ins. in breadth approximately. 


grounc^ 


(iii) Fragment of a relief containing the fore-part 
of a pig with a collar around its neck and head raised .• 
On one corner we find a diminutive full bosomed feniale 


figure with a child on her lap. Ht. 5 ins. x 7| ins. ki 
bpeadth approximately. 
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It is quite clear that we cannot ascribe these frag- 
ments ,to any Hindu mythological scene. The same is 
the case with Jainism. In Buddhism except in the case 
of Marici pigs do not accompany anj?^ Bodhisattva or 
past Buddhas. My first clue was the collar on the neck, 
which showed that it had been* domesticated and that it 
was a pig and not a wild boar. Amongst the Jdtakas 
we have a story ‘ Taccha Sukara Jdtaka' (Jdtaka No. 49 Z of 
Fausboll) ; and significantly the term used there is ‘Sukara’ 
and not*a boar {yardbd). This, 1 believe, explains the pre- 
sence of the big sized pig and not a boar ; and the story 
itself will support the abnormal size given to it in compa- 
rison with other diminutive figures. The stdry runs : — 

* “ In a village called Dvaragrama, in Varanasi, dwelt 

a weaver, who while collecting dry woods in the forests 
f;ame .across a young pig in a pit. He took the creature 
to •his 'home and domesticated it. In course of time it 
grew abnormally in size and strength that, lest any ac- 
cident should happen, the weaver left it in the forest. The 
pig decided to find out a herd which it intended to lead 
— and he did find out one but every member of it seemed 
to be in distress. On enquiry he learnt that a tiger living 
in the neighbourhood daily devoured the strongest amongst 
them. Taksaka (Pali. Taccha-because, that was the 
uame given to it by the weaver) advised them that unity 
amongst them will prove the undoing of the tiger. Ac- 
cording to his directions they dug tw6 pits with a sl4gfef 
wall between them to allow one pig to stand on it. Then 
J>e arranged them in the form of a lotus {padma-vyuhd). 
The sucklings were kept at the centre surrounded by 
their mothers and these in their turn were surrounded 
by barren she-pigs. These were protected by young 
pigs whose tusks had recently come out, and on the ex- 
tteme outer edge encircling all, were the aged pigs, 
^heh in the morning the tiger was seen advancing from 
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the hill, Taccha took his stand on the wall ; and seeing 
him the fattest and the largest, the tiger jumped »n him, 
while he slid down to a different compartment and later 
on gored to death the tiger. In this way the tiger ws^ 
killed, and also the mendicant who used to secure veni- 
son of the pigs by the tiger.” It is, this scene I feel that 
is portrayed on the reliefs. The horizontal tows 
of smaller pigs represent Ankara gulmas. The smaller pigs 
going up the incline possibly represent the attempt at 
digging pits ; while the large figure diagonally portrayed 
looking at an elevated object is undoubtedly Taccha ; collar 
on whose neck suggests domesticity. The fragmentary con- 
dition of the 'reliefs prevents further discussion. It cannot 
be considered a work 'of the post-Muhammadan period, 
as the remains of the Rajghat plateau clearly show that 
after the .sack of Benares by Malik Qutbud-din /'UKalqil 
mentioned fti Tdf-u/-M’aasir, the remains of Rajghat 
consisting of a lofty temple and other religious and secu- 
lar buildings, could not have escaped his attention. 1 
am glad to record that in August 1943, during a dis- 
cussion, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit agreed with the 
present writer that there was a big temple which probably 
occupied the site of the late Muslim tombs and E. I. 
Railway offices. In 1940 when the railway excavations 
exhumed, the Rajghat copper plate of Govindachandrjk- 
deva V. S. 1187, a stone drain was found projectifig 
“fWffi the bottom of the mound. This site»conti- 
nued to be occupied by them, till the advent of the 
Hon’ble East India Company. Moreover, pigs we«^ 
bdrdm to the Muhammadans, therefore, their ascription 
to any period between 1195 A.D. to 1800 A.D. is ruled 
out. The reliefs by their technique and style indicate a 
' higher antiquity. There is power in the representation 
and modelling has gathered in volume# by experience. 
The reliefs may be primitive, but the gradations ,and 
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clever use of the planes suggest, that they may be coeval 
with D(g) 4 of Sarnath Museum.* If the contents have 
been correctly identified the subject matter too lends 
certain^ weight. In the early centuries of the Christian 
era, ]dtaka scenes were high^ favourities. From fhe 
KuSana period there is a marked decline in their popu- 
larity, and in the Gupta times at Sarnath, with the ex- 
ception of D(g) 6 and D(d) i, of Sarnath Museum, 
Jdtaka scenes are rare.* I would, therefore, ascribe it 
to circa So B.C. to 70 A.D. 

1. Pillar inscribed in the 157 year of the Gupta 
era — in the time of Budhagupta. Buff sandstone of 
Chunar. Ht. 4 ft. 44 ins. approximately. 

It is rectangular at base up to 2 ft. 4^ ins, which 
contains four niches in each of which are four avatdrds 
of Visnu. Above the niches is an octagonal section 
5^* ins. in height, superimposed on Vhich is a 
sixteen sided section 4^ ins. in height.* Above, 
base with foliage 5^^ ins. in height, surmounting it is a 
square portion absolutely plain yj ins. in height. It 
- is inscribed on one face in the characters of the late Gupta 
period, and mention Mabarajadbiraja Budba (Gupta). These 
images of avatdras of Visnu are for many reasons very 
important as they happen to be one of the earliest re- 
presentations of avatdras of Visnu. The pillar being in- 
scribed, and what is more dated, they can be objectively 
used. • They show that mediaeval Hindu iconograf^iid* 
formulae, had not then been developed. We were brought 
,^ace to face with this problem in evaluating the images 
found amidst the ruins of the ^iva temple at BhumSrj,* 

• * 1 Sahni^ — Catalogue, p. 246. 

* Ibid, pp. 253 and 247. 

* The divisions of pillars in rectangular, octagonal, sixteen-sided 
, sections commenca with Kusana umbrella posts. 

* Siva temple at Bhumara, Mem, A.S.I., No. 16. 
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and the later temple at Deogarh, but paucity of ma- 
terials, which still remain acute, prevented the conclusions 
being placed on a firm basis. 

The niche immediately above the inscription, con- 
tains an image with two hands and face damaged beyond 
recognition. The right fiand holds the club and the left 
hand discus. On the second niche, that is niche on the 
right side of the first, we find the figure of Narasimha 
with club and discus in two hands. In the third niche, 
we have another figure with head damaged — since one 
hand has a bow we may conclude that it may be a figure 
but one hand has lotus and another holds hem of the 
loin cloth — probably Buddha. If the suggested identi- 
fication is correct, then I feel that it is one of the earliest 
images of Buddha as an avatar a of Visnu. This leads us to 
one of the most interesting points in the development of 
Indian iconography and mythology — the exact time of»in- 
clusion of the Gautama Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu. 

3. Fragment of a relief (complete in itself with the 
exception of the head of the Bull (Nandi) of buff sandstone 
of Chunar. The main dramatis personas is a bearded riiale 
figure, with nose damaged, and in alt dba attitude. His 
right foot is found resting on a dwarfish figure. On 
right cheek are conventionalised screw like curls similar 
to he Andhak-asura-badha-murtti of Sarnath Museum. Hg 
wears a chignon crown (Jatd-^»^»ta) and below it a coronet 
ef ‘human skulls. Me wears kttnda/as in the ears ajid on 
neck we find a torque and a necklace. The upper part 
of his body is bare which is evident by the nipples indi- 
cated here by concentric circles and a dot within ; as 

well as the navel.® The quality of the modelling is 

• • 

* It may be noted that one of the incongruities of Gupta art 
is that they show the navel of the Buddha inspite of the monks robes. 
Any Gupta image of Sarnath Museum will serve the purpose. T|je 
reason is that the drapery was supposed to be diaphanous. Bujt this 
image, be it note^, has no claims to such drapery. 
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evident from the torsal plain and the thorax. On arms 
he has armlets with human face (see one on the right 
arm). On the waist richly jewelled girdle with tlw 
folds of the drapery (or tassels ?) hanging below is the 
right knee. The central folds, which due to convention- 
alization are treated very sum\narily,_ hang down with 
a fine curve between the legs. The upper garment is 
shown In the fashion of a vanamald on Visnu images. 
In D(f) 34 of Sarnath Museum the garland of 
the human skulls around diva's neck is shown in the 
same manner. He has ten hands : two of which hold 
the carcass of an elephant bereft of the skin over his head. 
The second right hand holds the 4 ^maru, the third and 
the? fourth right arms are damaged ; the fifth is holding 
the handle of the trifula. The second left hand holds a 
shield, the third the trident with which he has speared 
an ^sura, fourth is missing and the fifth has probably 
the drinking bowl. Below his left arm is an emaciated 
figure-Camunda, one of the seven matfkas. It is evident 
that it represents one of the samhdra-murttis of ^iva, 
particularly conducive to Sdkta form of worship, 
which caught the imagination of the people from the 
9th century of the Christian era. It represents 
§iva killing the Gajdsura (the demon masquerading as 
an elephant). 

, The relief is of great iconographic importance, 
due to^its variance with the south Indian dgamas, which 
shows \hat inspite of common sectarian beliefs, different 
iconographic rules prevailed in the peninsular and northern 
India. That the rules of the dgamas were obeyed is amply 
borne out by the examples illustrated by the late T. A. 
GtJpinath Rao.* In the dgamas the left leg of the divi- 
nity is expected to be placed on the elephant head 

Jc.lmints of litHJtt leoMo^affy, Vol. II, Part I.gp. (?) 
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,of the (isura, whereas in the specimen under discussion 
ye fin 4 the leg placed on a dwarf. Arkiuhhedigama 
y^fites that in the sat^hara-murttis ^iva should have four 
jor pight arms, while our image has ten. The same is 
the case with the other known specimen, found in ^enafes 
^rea, ,tj!ae Sarpath Musehm image of Andhak-dsura-badha- 
murtti. According to the Kiirma Purdna, 5 iva used 
the skin as his upper garment. Then the* Vardha 
Purdna informs us that asura Nila’ was killed by Vira- 
bhadja, while he was masqerading as an elephant, and 
after flaying, the skin was presented by him to ^iva, who 
used it as his upper garment while killing Andhaka.® 
Since in the example .under discussion we find the 
body of the god up to the waist naked, we may concJude 
that Kiirma Purdrta was not followed. Another enjoy- 
ment of the dgamas that the skin of the elephant should 
form in 'thp background the prahbdman dala^ is also not 
followed, as we find in the sculptures found at Amritapura 
(Mysore), Halebid ; and the bronze image of Valuvur ; 
though the body of the elephant is shown without the 
skin. None of these authorities mentions the animal 
carcass found on this example. 

The fragment happens to be the part of a temple which 
must have been in existence at Rajghat, where now, 
the Railway Engineer’s office and the Muhammadan 
burial ground exist. Here the present writer found *in 

1940, large fragments of architectural pieces, since remoyed 

• # 

to Bharat Kala BhaVan at the instance of the Archaeolo- 
gical Department. As one side of the cheek has been 
left bare of beards, it is possible that it remained in a 
niche high above the eye level. 


’ Ibid, p. 150. 
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4. An atchltectutal fragment of red sandstone of 
Chunar.* Length 9 ins. x ins. 

On the left is meandering creeper flat on top as in all 
examples of the 12th century of Christian era. On the 
right in a sunken niche we find the figure of" GaneSa 
seated on a cushion in mahdri^a It Id attitude. He has 
two arms, the left holding modakas, on which the trunk 
of this Roomorphic divinity rests, but there is a peculia- 
rity in representing the end. Instead of the snout resting 
on the mpdakas it makes a loop with the end to the pro- 
per left of the image. The right hand is in varadamudrd, 
which is significant. He wears a mukuta. The loop of 
the long trunk of this theriomorphic divinity* is not found 
in any other image and is absent in all the examples il- 
lustrated by Getty.^® While the mudrd, I feel, suggests 
Buddhist influence. It is needless to point out that the 
ima^e was found in Benares, where tdntrika^ Buddhism 
and Hinduism brought about an unholy alliance. It is 
found in both the hands of DeH Karttikeya of the Sar- 
nath Museum. 


, • Red sandstone is available in Chunar. In fact when buff 
sandstone of Chunar is first quarried the core exhibits a redness. 
But these stones differ from those of Kaimur in quality and colour. 

Alice Getty — Ganesa, London, 1936. 

* "Published by the courtesy of Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 
Director General of Archaeology in India. Copy right of the photo- 
graphs except the Gajasura-samhara-murtti belongs to the writer. 
The latter belongs tp the Archaeological Department. It is regretted 
that the photographers had not the sense to utilise a scale. 

F. a». . * 




THE EXACT DATE OF THE KURU WAR 

By V. B. Athavale 

% 

A Solar eclipse followed by a Lunar one, on the Kartika 
full moon with an interval of 1 3 days only, and a comet 
in Pusya, decide the exact date of the Kuru war. 

On the Geographical evidence, I have already 
proved in the February 1944 issue of the Allahabad 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute Journal, that the era 
of the Kuru war is 3000 B.C. The era is expressible as 
a number containing four digits. The war is a historical 
event. So until the next three digits are known, the 
statement remains vague and inconclusive. The century 
and the decade figures must be worked out. from the 
astfbnomical evidence only. The aim of this “article is to 
find out the missing figures and thus complete the histo- 
rical picture. 

In the Mahdhhdrata, we get many references about 
the position of the planets in relation with the stars. 
The sequence of their positions can be made to reveal 
the century in which the events took place. The follow- 
ing are some of the important events along with the 
‘ tithi ’ and the month in which they took place, (i) 
Tlie war started on the nth of the first half of the month 
' of Mai^aSirsa. (2) On the tenth day Bhisma was perma- 
nently laid down on the stretcher bed of arrows. Safi- 
jaya was sent post-haste^ to Dhftarastra at Hastinapur, 
to report the event the same night. (3) Duryodhana 
w%s killed by Bhima, in the mace fight on the i8th day. 
(4) This was the last day of the battle, and Balarama had 

returned from a pilgrimage on this very day. (5) Bala- 

♦ 

i fn I wre 1 13*1 

II 
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rama had started for the pilgrimage® when the moon was 
in Pusya, and returned after 42 days, when th? moon 
was in ^rawana. (6) Bhisma was waiting for the north- 
ward shift of the sun, so that he may leave his mortal 
body on the auspicious occasion. This occurred *on the 
8th of the first half of the^ month of Magha, i.e. 58 days 
after the battle started. (7) The ^raddha ceremony 
continued for about a fortnight. (8) The ^raddha 
of Duryodhana was performed by Yuyutsu, who® iwas 
a son of Dhftarastra through a VaiSya \Si^ife. (9) 
Dhftaragtra was lamenting over the death of his sons. 
Many people attempted to pacify him. This was es- 
sential. For' without the consent of Dhrtarastra, Yudhi- 
sthira could not start the horse sacrifice, which must pre- 
cede his crowning as an emperor at Hastinapur. (10) 
As a final attempt to calm the mind of the old king, Vyasa 
composed tiie Gita poem. He asked Safijaya to sing 
it to the lamenting king, and try to see if it produced 
the desired effect. The trial was successful and the king 
was calmed, (ii) Thus two months later* on the Caitra 
full moon day, the sacrificial horse was let loose. (12) 
The horse wandered through ii provinces and returned 
after a period of two years and ten months on the Magha 
full moon day. (13) The actual sacrifice lasted for two 
months, and the coronation took place on the first of 
Caitra. (14) Vyasa had laboured hard during these thfee 
years to compose® the Jaya -history poem, to sing it ^uring 
the afternoon recess of the actual sacrifice. It was a 
tradition that the Poet Laureate should 

sing the glory of the ruling family. (15) Yudhi§thira 

SaJya 54- j, 

® wPl ^ I Bhisma. 45-98. 

® f^fw: vl: 1 1 ^, 62-52. 
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ruled for 36 years. Then occurred the great catastrophy 
of severe earth quakes and the deluge by the sea in the 
maritime regions of Kathaiwad. (16) The Yadawas 
. migrated to Prabhasa owing to the deluge. (17) Arjuna 
was in ‘Prabhasa at the time of the death of Kf§M. He 
collected the ashes of Balarama 'and Kfsna, and returned 
to Hastinapur. (18) The Pan^awas got dejected after 
hearing ‘the news of the death of Kr§na. They handed 
over the kingdom of Hastinapur® to Pariksiti, who was 
aged 40,* and Indraprastha to Yuyutsu. They then 
started for a pilgrimage. (19) They went to the eastern 
sea^ first. The ashes of Balarama and Kfsna, which 
were brought by Arjuna were probably deposited at Puri. 
Vefy old traditions recorded in Oriya language tell that 
the wooden images in the Jagannatha temple contain 
some relic of the physical body of Kr?na. It is interesting 
to gote that the wooden image is not called the Murti 
of Jagannatha but is termed a Kalewara meaning 

a dead body. (20) During their west-ward tour, 
the* Pandawas saw that Dwaraka was still submerged 
under the sea. 

The above sequence covers a period of 40 years. 
It is clearly a normal one. There are no contradictory 
statements. The controversy arises when we try to de- 
termine the century of the sequence. It may belong to 
any century, because it shows no unique features by 
• which Jt can be distinguished from o*thers. Thus until 
some unique feature is obtained, the problem of the cen- 
tury determination remains unsolved. I have obtained 
that unique feature, which I have mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this article. 

M f 

• wit I nwf fWst: 11 

n tian ^ I 

^ Wl: S g WPlt*FE: I «»g: ftlT' 

WW 
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But before I take up the discussion, let me show 
that we can get a tolerably accurate estimate of. the era 
and the century of the war, from the passing away of 
Bhi§ma on the 8th of Magha. 

The north-ward shift of the sun is an easily observ- 
able and unique phenomena in any year. The date and 
the month in which this occurs is practically fixed during 
a century. The rate of variation is one day pet years. 
It is called the precession of the equinoxes. At present 
this northward shift actually occurs on 22nd December, 
which is Marga. of our Hindu calendar. At the period 
of the Kuru war, we know that the shift occurred in 
Magha. This shows that the date of the shift has receded 
by a little more than two months, i.e., 60-65 days.' It 
means that some 4500-4600 years have elapsed since the 
passing away of Bhi§ma. 

Another interesting side light on the problem is 
that the GUa mentions directly this northward shift in 
VIII 23. The description in VIII. 12-13 to how a 
yogin voluntarily leaves the mortal body, can be seen 
to have a remarkable coincidence with that of the passing 
away of Bhisma. 

Now, we shall turn to the unique occurrences men- 
tioned in the Mahdbhdrata. They were observed nearly 
two months before the war, i.e., in October. They aje 
three independent and unique observations. All were 
observed simultaneously in October. These aj:e the • 
three criteria to find out the exact date of the 
war. 

I . ygrfegift ^ yjftiwflf 1 amfor Bhisma 3-28 

iT«pjTT^flf yyjy# 1 ylor Bh. 3-32. yy- 

5 yrfyanwf ainnyBFyt yylamflf 1 Bh. 3-33*. 
atytHT: snmr y yrfw^fliT i 

Bhisma 2-13. yfen qyy: yf: i 

y 1 Bhifma, 3-17, . . • 
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2 . ^^5: ysT l W«T Vf TianF: s^'sst atrviar 1 

arwBt f I Bkfma, 5-19 Bb. 3-13. 

3. * ^rarmwrPnfV 1 f^^nwarr: 

Bb. 3-27 

* The 3rd criterion, the Jupiter and the Saturn stay- 
ing in Vi^Jkha for one year, i? comparatively a minor 
one. For, it occurs after every 60 years. The 2nd crite- 
rion that a comet should be in Pu§ya and be visible in 
October, is clearly more important.® The first criterion, 
however,, is of the utmost importance. “ Two eclipses, 
occurring after an interval of 13 days only, must be visi- 
ble in October. Three consecutive verses are written to 
describe this unique phenomenon. It proves -that the au- 
thor of the 3 verses is not only impressed by the unique 
observation, but is baffled by it. The verse 32 says, “ I 
know that a lunar eclipse occurs on the 14th day of 
on |he 15th day from the new moon. It l^s’ occurred 
at times even on the i6th day. But I never knew a case 
when it occurred on the 13 th day and this too after a 
solar eclipse.” 

Out of the two eclipses the lunar eclipse occurred 
on Kartika full moon day, according to the quotation 
cited above. The solar eclipse must, therefore, be either 
on ASwina Amawasya or Kartika Amawasya day. In a 
later paragraph I have proved that a solar eclipse never 
follows a lunar eclipse on the 13 th day. It may precede 
the lunar eclipse. This shows that the solar eclipse must 
be on 'Aswina Amawasya. In October the sun is in Citra, 
Syatl and the verse quoted above shows RShu to be in 
Svatl, which proves the certainty of the eclipses. 

If a century can be found when all the 3 occurred 
siifiultaneously in October, it must be the year in which 
the war took place. 

• In the May 1945 issue of the Jba Research /«x- 
*tHute' Journal, AllahahaJ, M. Raja Rao has written the 
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atticle with the heading “ TJ!>e Vauranic date of the Bhd- 
rata war.” He has taken a complete survey of all the 
opinions expressed so far, and the dates worked out 
either from the astronomical references or from the 
genealogical tables mentioned in the Puranas. On page' 
127, the author writes, <■“ The modern scholars express 
the view that the war probably took place some year 
near 1200 B.C.” On the page 142, he writes# “ Thus 
the several statements of the Puranas point out to some 
year near 2000 B.C., as the date of the Kury, war. It 
might have been earlier still but not later.” 

In order to test the validity of the two opinions, 
the author has given the planetary positions in October 
for 2052 B.C., and 1198 B.C. 

The tables are 
given together for 
comparis6n^ The 
month is the same 
but the eras are 854 
years apart. It will 
be seen that both the 
years are identical so 
far as the Bhdrata 
tells that all the 
seven planets were 
near together at the 
time of the war. The 
problem is how to' 
decide between the 
two. Both the ans- 
wers cannot be correct. Some additional test must be 
obtained. M. Raja Rao applies here the test of tw» 
eclipses in one month. For 1198 B.C., there is a solar 
eclipse on the 21st October, but it is not followed by the 
lunar eclipse at all. In 2652 B.C. howevdfj there is a ‘solar' 


13-10-2052 B.C. 21-10-1198 B.C. 
S. (223) S. (224) 

M. (223) M. (2«4) 

Mars. (243) Mars. (217) 

Mer. (209) Mer (226) 

Ju. (218) Jii. (216) 

Ve. (264) Ve. (236) 

Sat. (220) Sat. (215) 

Rahu (210) Rahu (210) 

Comet (229) Comet (229) 

The figures in the 
bracket are the angu- 
lar distances of the , 
planets counted from 
the ASwini as the 
zero point. 
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eclipse on the 13th Sept., and it is followed by a lunar 
eclipse on the 29th September, i.e., 16 days later. Thus 
it follows that the year 1198 B.C. must be rejected, zojz 
B.C. may be the year, beacuse it satisfies the additional 
conditi&n of two eclipses in one month, but is doubtful 
because the 1 3 day test fails. 

The traditional year 3102 B.C. supported by Mr. 
Vaidya,®*does not satisfy even the test of two eclipses in one 
month. For though there is a solar eclipse on the Kartika 
AmavasyS, there is no lunar eclipse in the 15 days before 
or after the event. 

Though 2052 B.C. satisfies all the minor conditions, 
it fails to satisfy the other two major conditions of a visi- 
ble ‘comet in Pusya, and the lunar eclipse after 13 days 
only. The table shows that the comet is in Vi^akha. It 
being near the sun in October, is not visible. 

• While searching for eclipses separated +>y 13 days 
only, I came across 1213 B.C. and 2067 B.C. as the two 
years for which the condition is satisfied. For the year 
1213 B.C., the solar eclipse is on the 9th August 
followed by a lunar eclipse on the 22nd August, i.e. 13 
days later. In 2067 B.C., the solar eclipse is on the 28th 
December followed by a lunar eclipse 13 days later. But 

• The importance of the two eclipses separated by 13 days only 
was refc6giil2ed'by the late Rao Bahadur C. V. '\^aidya. But he was 

tbe'tffipressiofl that the lunar eclipse should "be followed by a 
sbtif 6ae,"6fl the 13 th day, because the wor<j moon coJnes first ih 
•bdth the»vetse!i, where it is mentioned. The reasoa why he failed 
tP'^ertlfis Set of eclipses is as follows. The luaat 'mcJfith' is fteVer 
griigiter than 30 day?; It may be 36 or 29 days. ' Notfflially the full 
moofl day Comes on the 15 th. The dark half may f5 days. 

'IJife'Tull moon day may come one daylate.'l.eron’' i6th. 'Thc^dark 
pjfrt'lS"then Of fourteen days only. Tf the full mO'On Comes ‘ on 'the 
i.fth, the dark- half may be 15 or 16 days. During the bright half, the 
reiafive motion of the moon to approach 180 positions, is faster than 
when the moon is catching the sun on AmawSsyi. The moon may 
arrive at the full moon position even on the 13th day, i.e. two days 
earlier. A Paurnima or Amawasya may be delayed by a day, but 
aeyer by two days.' The 13 day eclipses ate thus always in the first 
half aqd^ never in the second. 
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none of these years can be accepted as a solution. For, 
the eclipses are not in October, and the other conditions 
also are not satisfied in these years. Working backward 
by the Saros rule, I tried to find out the year in which the 
two eclipses separated by days should occur in October, 
and in the third millenium as suggested by the Geogra- 
phical evidence. The year 3016 B.C. satisfies this 
condition. 

In 5016 B.C., there is a solar eclipse on the 29th 
October, and it is followed by a lunar eclipse 13 days later. 
As October corresponds with Aswina, the solar eclipse 
must be on A^wina Amawasya. Thirteen days later it 
was Kartika full moon day, and the moon was eclipsed. 
The peculiar expressions in Sanskrit jnrtfqlfoTitr, and wR5flr 
vTTP.T itf which mean the full moon day, the new moon 
day (Am|wasya) and the 13th day having merged into one 
and the same day, hold good for the Kartika full moon ifien- 
tioned above. Because, a lunar eclipse must be on the 
full moon day only, which is the 15th day. The eclipse 
means that the sun and tlfb moon are together in one 
and the same line. The word Amawasya means that the 
sun and the moon are together. As the lunar eclipse has 
occurred on the 13th day, it means 13 = 15 = 30.^® 

An interesting confirmation for the correctness of the year 3016 
B.C. can be obtained from Sabhaparwa 8i.23ti5: ^ aqiJRig; 

It says that the sun is eclipsed on an unusual day. We have alrcj^dy 
seen that the sun cannot be eclipsed on the 13 th day from the full 
moon. Thus the expression means that the eclipse was on the 1 6th. > 
The Panda was were in e'xile for thirteen years. Thus this 16 th day 
solar eclipse must have occurred 14 years before the year of the 
wa^ It means that in the year 3030 B.C., there we must get 
jV . eclipse. By the Gregory rule, the 3030-I- 1929=4959, being 
divisible by 19, the year 1929 A.D. corresponds to 3030 B.C. In 
^is year, there is a solar eclipse on 9th May i.e., Vaiiakha AmawasyS. 
The full moon appeared on 23rd April. This difference 
days IS unusual, though not rare like the 13 day eclipses. In Bha 
3.32, we get the words The re- 

ference to the eclipse on the i6th day is clear. This must have been 
the eclipse before they went on exile. This date will be very helpr 
ful to coordinate the events before the exile. 
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Now, we must show how we can fix the date of the 
wat from this eclipse. We know that the war took place on 
the nth of the first half of Marga. This is 5 days before 
the Marga^Irsa full moon day. The war thus started 
2t|. day« after the Kartika full moon day. 

This statement can be justified by another indepen- 
dent evidence. Balarama had returned on the i8th, i.e. 
the last .day of the battle, from a pilgrimage of 42 days. 
It means that Balarama had started for the pilgrimage 24 
days before the battle began, and the moon was in 
Pusya on that day. From this it follows that Balarama 
had started on the Kartika full moon day. Thus, we get 
the position of the moon and the sun on this day. 

, Still another confirmation about this day is obtained 
from a statement in the Mahdbhdrata that Duryodhana^i 
had issued orders that his armies should march to the 
battle field when the moon is in Pusya. 

The departure of Balarama for a pilgrimage, as 
he did not wish to take part in the battle, and the depar- 
ture of the armies towards Kuruksetra, when the moon 
was in Pusya, are thus the two independent proofs for 
the correctness of the year. 

The solar date of the war was the 3 th of December, 
and the lunar was the nth of the first half of MargaSIrsa. 
From the Gregorian rule that after every 19 years the 
same tithi and the month correspond with the same 
date and month of the English calendar, we can get still 
anothir verification for the Kartika full moon. The 
year 3016 B.C., corresponds with 1943, 1924, 1905 
etc. A.D. years. The 29th October is always the ASwina 
Amawasya for these series of years. Not only that, but 
.the Kartika full moon day also occurs on the 13th day 
for this series. Mr. Manerikar from Alibag pointed out 

• • i’a. 35-19. 5*^*5 

Sa. 
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that Pusya does not coincide with the Kartika full moon 
day. It coincides with the 3rd, 4th, or 5th, of KSrflkA 
Vadya. The Srawana also does not coincide with MSrgi- 
§ir?a AmiwasyS, on which the war ended, but with the 
4th, 3 th, or 6th of the first half of Pausa. This shift bf 
3 or 4 days can be showfi to be due to the shifting of 
the equinox point. 

Now we shall take up the comet criterion. Dr. 
Crommelin^* of the Greenwich Observatory has given a 
table of recurrences of the Halley’s comet from. 240 B.C. 
to 1910 A.D. . It has a period of rotation of 76-77 years. 
Its orbit being a very elongated eclipse, it is visible only 
when it is near the perihelion. The perihelion is a poiht 
in the orbit of a planet, when it is nearest to the sun. 

The test of the visibility of the comet in any year is 

quite simple. If we add 1910 to the B.C. year and divide 
the total "by 77, some remainder is obtained. If » the 
remainder is near 30 the comet is near the aphelion, and 
hence it is invisible. If the remainder is very small, the 
comet is near the perihelion and hence it is visible. 

If we apply this test to 2032 B.C. and 1198 B.C. 
respectively, the remainders are 35 and 28. This proves 

that it was impossible to see the comet in these years. 

For 3016 B.C., the remainder is -2 only. This satis- 
fies the visibility criterion. Now we shall try to deter- 
mine the position of the comet in 5016 B.C. But 3ve 

Dr. Crommelin”^ book, “ The Stars ” gives the date^ of the 
perihelion passage of the Halley’s comet as follows : * 

B. C. years : — (i) 15 May 240 B. C., (z) 20 May 163 B. C., (3) 
15 Aug. 87 B.C., (4) 8 Oct. 12 B. C. 

A. D. years : — 26 Jan. 66, (6) 25 Mar. 141, (7) 6 Apr. 218. (8) 
7 Apr. 293. (9) 13 Feb. 374. (10) 3 July 451. (ii) 15 Nov. 530. 

(12) 26 Mar. 607 (13) 26 Nov. 684. (14) 10 Jan. 760. (13) 23 Fgb. 

857- (t6) 19 July 912* (17) 2 Sept. 989. (18) 23 Mar. 1066. (19} 

Apr. 1145. (20) 10 Sept. 1222 (21) 23 Oct. 1301. (22) 9 Nov. 1378. 

(23) 8 Jun. 1436. (24) 26 Aug. 1531. (23) 27 Oct. 1607 (26) 15 

Sept. 1682. (27) 13 Mar. 1739 (28) 16 Nov. 1833. (29) 20 Afftril 

1910 A.D. 
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ittust first show that it was seen in October. Frolm' fi&e 
table the October recurrences are: — 12 B.C., 1501 A.B»., 
iSoj A.D. Thus to get Oct. recurrence we add, f 24 - 
1312-1-1618-1-76=3018 B.C. A fairly correct result. The 
v^rse ^oted above describes the retrograde motion of ^he 
comet quite explicitely. 

In 2052 B.C. the comet was at 229°. From this 

to 3016 'B.C., 964 years elapsed. Dividing 964 by 76, the 
remainder is 50. In 50 years it covers an angle Of 240°. 
Adding 229° and 240° and subtracting 360° we get 109° as 
the angle. But Pusya is 105®. The Bbdrafa statement is 
thus correct to the degree. Bb. 5.35, 
speaks of a shower of meteors. When the earth is pissing 
through the tail of a comet, the meteor showers occur. This 
coincidence corroborates the correctness of the statement. 

Now we shall show that even the minor conditions 
of jjie seven planets coming together, and the. Jupiter and 
the Saturn staying in Viiakha for one year are also satis- 
fied. These minor conditions were satisfied for 2052 
B.C. The difference between 3016 and 2032 is 964 years. 
But we knov that the minor conditions are repeated after 
every 60 years. Dividing 964 by 60, the remainder is 
only four. This shows that the minor conditions were 
satisfied for the year 3016 B.C. also. 

All the astronomical references are mainly from 
cfi^pter 3 of the Bhisma Parwa. The first 46 verses 
of this ^ chapter are by Vyasa himself. ‘The 47th and the 
subsequent verses are by VaiSampayana. Curiously enough 
the verses 34 and 37-40 give a description of big earth- 
quakes and a big sea wave. But we know that this cata- 
strophy did not occur before the war and had actualy 
— *-— # ^ 

Bb. 3. 13 and i6 are the two references to the comet. The 
first gives the position of the star in the head of a comet. The 2nd 
gives the extent of the tail. The angular distance between Pu?ya 
an 3 Jye§tbS is nearly 120 degrees. This proves that the comet 
Vas vity big. 
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taken place 40 yeats after the war. It is probable that 
Sauti was under the impression that the appearance of the 
comet and the catastrophy must go together, and thus 
he transferred the description of this later event in this 
chapter also. A similar confusion has been made ‘by 
Sauti in the Mausala P^rwa with regard to the peculiar 
eclipses with a difference of 13 days only. In Dwaraka 
at the time of the deluge, we find a statement that Krsna has 
not only seen the antHTFiT but he even remembers 

that the same had occurred at the time of the .war. The 
words are repeated in the 

Bhfsma Parwa as well as in Mausala. tt# ?rsrF?f 

spr 5 !<T!fjT I ?? 11 

TTfJn I sric^ t stfctt ft: 1 f? ?ra; 

3 FTsrF?f qtT I 5TT Mau. 2-17-19. 

Big rivers cannot be expected to flow in the reverse 
directiori ffter an interval of 40 years. Similarly it is 
impossible to see the peculiar eclipses at the same latitude 
after an interval of 40 years. Sauti has jumbled them 
together. The description of the peculiar Amawasya in 
the Mausal Parwa cannot be regarded as a fact of obser- 
vation, as there are no explicit words ttffft. 

The position of the text of the Gita in the Bhisma 
Parwa, is another example of a jumbled displacement, for 
which Sauti is responsible. It is there just as if a cart 
should be attached before a horse. The Gita is the ^'5th 
chapter of the BIwsma Patwa, and the fight is yet to begin. 
But in the 13th chapter Sanjaya has returned from the 
battle field on the loth day and is reporting about the 
death of Bhisma. In the 25th chapter Arjuna is asking 
Ktsna as to why he should draw his bow against the 
revered Bhisma. n . 

It is necessary to explain the Sanskrit word Pralaya 
which is wrongly translated as a deluge. A deluge mgans 
^ devastation by water only. The earth-quake devasta- 
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tion is not included in the word. The word includes 
both. As Dwaraka was a maritime region, there was the 
'deluge by the sea. The Ur and Asur towns in Iraq, which 
.had trade relation with the Dwaraka, were also near the 
sea, anS hence affected by the^deluge. At Hastinapura 
however, there was no deluge, though there was a vast 
devastation due to the earth-quakes. In order to study 
the traces which the deluge must have left on the coast 
of Kathiawad, I have toured along the coast from the 
port Okhk to the Dieu islands, during April 1945. I have 
secured ample evidence about the deluge, which can be 
demonstrated in a lecture, if required by persons interested 
in the subject. 

Finally let me add a few new facts about Kfsna and 
Dwaraka. Balarama and Krsna were appointed as the 
Governors of the Dwaraka region, by king Dhrtarastra, 
neafiy 33 years before the war. The Dwaraka town was 
a new settlement initiated by Kfsna. It is not the present 
Dwaraka near the Okha port. The site of the new settle- 
ment was near Prabhasa-Patana. Kfsna had gone there 
with 56 Yadawa families. The Vfsni family had received 
four things 5 f q, stRrq^ =4 qtiT 1)1* from the 

Kuru king, as a sign of the governorship. The reason for 
the choice of the site was as follows. The Gir hills which 
ase covered with forests, are very near the coast in this re- 
gion. Many pirates had chosen this part as their rendezvous. 
To check their activities effectively, it was necessary to 
be near the “ Lion’s Lair.” The expression “ Lion’s 
Lair ” is literally true. For, in India the lion is in the 
Gir forest only. The Gtta, very truthfully associates Kfsna 
with the Lion and the Sea. qnTort 1 arf^q ?Tr»R; 1 

A comparative table to show how many of the 
astronomical references mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata do 

, ' «» BhSgawata 10.65. I ^ 1 ^ 51 : 
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agree with the conditions in each of the year given by 
each scholar, as the year in which the Kuru war took 
place is given below. 

The table shows clearly that all the conditions in_ 
the Mahdbhdrata are satisfied only for the year 3<5i6 B.C. 
and for none else. It is evident that the solar eclipse de- 
cides the correctness of the date, (tithi), month and the 
figure in the unit place of the year. The comet dtcides the 
correctness of the figure in the tenth place. 


I , . 

1° T«o 

Name ^ 

liclipse 

s 


The Cornel 

Jupiter 

Saturn and 

B.C. 

^ -S >, Sun 

Moon 

Dif. 

Year 

Vi M S 

and other 
planet Positions 

(1) -Mr. 5306 1914 or not given 


25 

No. 


S. B. (Late 19 






Astronomic^) years 






before 






or after 






(2) Rao B. 3f021914or 17-11 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

No 


Vaidya (Late 






Bharatacharya) 






(3) Mr. Atha- 3016 1924 or 29-10 

11-11 

13 

-2 

Yes Oct. Pushya 

Correct only 

vale Prof. 





n ‘ugMy 

Nasik College 






(4) Mr. Vaidya 2787 1925 or Nil 

2-9 

Nil 

0 

(Yes Mar. Mriga 

Correct to the 2nc] 

R. V. Ujjain 





decimal place. 

observatory 






(5) M. Raja Rao, 205 1 1920 or 1 3-9 

29-9 

16 

35 

No. 


Head Master,^ 






South Coorg 




i 


(6) Karandikar 1931 1926 or Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

9 

No 


X S. Kesari , 




1 


Editor, Poona 






(7) Jayaswal 1424 1920 or Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

23 

|No. 


(8).Sankar L S.|l 198 1918 or 2M0 

Nil 

Nil 

28 

No. 


(9) Dr. Daptari 1167 1 930 orl Not given 


3 

No 


(Nagpur) 






(10) Pargiler 980 1927 or Not given 


45 

|No. 



Explanation of the comet column, the eclipse column, 
the corresponding year column, and the Jupiter columns*. 
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(i) The comet was last seer in 1910 A.D. during 
the mgnth of April. It has a period of 77 years. The 
visibility criterion is to add 1910 to the B.C. year, and 
, divide by 77. If the remainder is within two years, 
tfien ohly it is visible, otherwise it is invisible. The 
month and the position are worked out only for those, 
when the visibility condition is satisfied. 

(zj The corresponding year is given to verify 
whether on a particular English date, there is the ‘ tithi * 
Amawasya or Paurnima, because the eclipses occur on 
these ‘ tithis ’ only. The rule is that after every 19 years 
the same sequence of Amawasya and Paurijima occurs 
on the same dates of the English month. Eor instance, 
1-1-1915 A.D., and 15-1-1915 are on Paurnima and on Ama- 
wasya respectively of the Pausa month. The years 1934 
A.D., 1896 A.D., 1877 etc., all begin with the same 
‘ tilhis ’ and the sequence also remains the same. 

(3) Whether a particular year has a solar eclipse 
or not can be found by the following easy rule. 
Every solar eclipse recurs after 18 years and ii 
days. In this cycle of 18 years there are no eclipses dur- 
ing the years 1902, 1903, 1906, 1913, 1915, 1917 A.D. 
Thus if we add any of these years to the year to be tested 
and divide the total by 18, the zero remainder will show 
that there is no eclipse during that year. 

(4) Vi=the visibility condition^ 

, • M= month in which it was seen. 

S =Star group near which it was visible. 

(3) Though Mr. Vaidya R. V. has calculated the 
positions of the Jupiter and other planets correctly, yet 
<hS important solar eclipse conditions are not satisfied 
and also the conditions of the comet in Pu?ya and 
visible in October are not satisfied. Thus the year is 
Incorrect. 

F. 4 * * 




SOME ANCIENT SITES OF BENGAL 
By B. C. !^aw 

I HAVE briefly dealt with some of the ancient histo- 
ric sites of Bengal in this paper and I have arranged them 
according to the districts to which they belong. 

Vi^pur : Visnupur is in the Bankura district in 
West Bengal. It is a centre of music culture. For many 
centuries it had been the capital of the Malla Rajas who 
gave the name of Mallabhumi or the land o£ wrestlers to 
thew country ruled by them. The Mallabhumi comprised 
the whole of the modern district of Bankura and parts 
of the adjoining districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, Man- 
bht^m, and Singbhum. Adi Malla was the first king 
who was noted for his great skill in wrestling and 
archery. Raghunatha who was the founder of the Malla 
dynasty of Visnupura was born while his parents were 
on their way to the sacred temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
in 695 A.D. He defeated the neighbouring chiefs of 
Pradyumnapura (in the Joypore Police Station) which 
he made as his seat of government. The royal ensign 
of the rulers of Mallabhumi bore the device of a serpent’s 
haod because Raghunatha is said, according to tradition, 
to have been shaded by two huge, cobras with their 
hoods • spread over his head. The cobra’s hood carved 
in stone is even now worshipped in that place under the 
name of Dande^vari. The Hindu rajas of Visnupura were 
the rulers of a great portion of western Bengal long be- 
fbte the Mahommedan conquest by Bukhtiar Khilji. 
Jagat Malla, a ruler of Visnupura, removed the capital 
from Pradyumnapura to Vi?nupura. The rSjas of 
•VignUpura were ^iva worshippers. The temple de- 
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dicatcd to MalleSvara Mahadeva which is considered to 
be. the oldest shrine, is still found there. The rajas after- 
wards became the ardent worshippers of Mfnniayi (am- 
aspect of Sakti) whose temple still stands there. The wor- 
ship of Dharma which Ramai Pandita introduced ‘becatAe 
very popular at Visnujltira. The celebrated Bengali 
mathematician Subhahkara Raya lived under the Malla 
kings who were great patrons of learning. ’ • 

The city of Visnupura is named after the god Visnu 
who was the deity of the royal house at the time of Bir 
Hamir in the i6th century A.D., who was a great sup- 
porter of Vaisnavism. The large stone-gateway of 
Visnupura fort and the great cannon called Dalamardana 
may be attributed to him. Many Vaisnava manuscripts 
were received by him and in quest of them, ^rinivasacarya 
came to Visnupura. 

The magnificent temple of Rasamafica was built; by 
Bir Hamir. Among the later shrines, mention may be 
made of the following : Temples of Syama Rai, Kalacanda, 
Murali Mohana, Madana Gopala, Madana Mohana, Radha 
^yama, Laljeu and Jodbangla. 

The temples of Visnupura are mostly square build- 
ings with a curved roof having a small tower in the cen- 
tre. Some of them have towers in four corners of the 
roof. The temple is called Pancarafna, i.e., five towered 
or Navaratna or nine towered. The ^yama Rai temple .i*s 
one of the oldest temples of Pancar atna type in Bengal.' 
Some of the temples at Visnupura contain sceneS from 
the Kdmdyana and Mahdbhdrata on their walls. 

Susmia Hill-. Another site of historic importance 
in the district of Bankura is the village of Pokhrana or 
Puskarana on the Damodar river, about 25 miles east bf 
the Susunia hill, which was the seat of administration 
of a ruler named Candravarman as far as it can be gathered 
from an inscription on the hill. 
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Tdmralipti (Tamluk) : Tamralipti (Tamluk) is 
situated, in the district of Midnapore. Tamralipti or Da- 
Snalipti is called a city of Suhma according to the Daia- 
kumaracarita (Chapt. V). The Fpics, Puranas, and Bud- 
dfiist whrks mention this town. ^It was a great maritime 
port and an emporium of commerce from the 4th century 
B. C. to the 12th century A.D. The temple of Barga- 
Bhlma rfientioned in the Brahmapurdna which was an 
ancient vihara, now exists in the town. According to 
Dandi, tht author of the DaSakumdracarita, who flourished 
in the 6th century A.D., the temple of Binduvasini was 
situated at Tamralipti which was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrims Fa-Hien in the 5 th centurj^ and Hiu6n Tsang in 
the*7th century A.D. Hiuen Tsang saw a stupa of A^oka 
near this town. Itsing, another Chinese pilgrim, resided 
here in the Baraha monastery. The present temple of 
Hani is said to have been built some 500 years after the 
destruction of the ancient temple of Binduvasini by the 
action of the river Rupanarayana. 

Navadvtpa : The present railway station of Nava- 
dvipaghata is 8 miles from the town of Krishnanagar in the 
district of Nadia. To the west of this place, on the other 
side of the Ganges, stands the town of Navadvipa, 
which is a sacred place of the Vaisnavas, It is so called 
because it is a combination of nine islands. At the age 
of*24, Caitanyadeva, the great founder of new Vaisnavism 
in Bengal, left Navadvipa and lived the life of a hermit. 
Ballalasena is said to have built a palace here and the 
ruins of this palace, known as Ballaladhipi, are found on 
the eastern coast of the Ganges, half a mile to the north 
cf the present Mayapura. A court of justice was estab- 
lished there by Agokasena, grandson of Laksmanasena 
and great-grandson of Ballalasena. At one time it was 
a ^reat centre of Sanskrit learning and the home of many 
learned men. It is still a sacred place to the Hindus. 
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SdntipHra : In the district of Nadia stands ^anti- 
pura on the Ganges. It is the abode of the celebrated 
Vaisnava reformer Advaitacarya, a contemporary and 
admirer of ^rl Caitanyadeva. It contains the temples of 
Madanagopala, Madanamohana, Kalacanda, ^yamacanda, 
etc. Here the celebrated teacher Advaita used to practise 
asceticism. 

About 4 miles from ^antipura stands the present 
village of Phulia which is 9 miles from Ranaghat and 54 
miles from Calcutta. It is the birth place of the Bengali 
poet Kfttivasa, the author of the Bengali Kdmdjana. 
The well-known Muslim follower of Caitanyadeva, Yavana 
Haridasa, spent his days here in religious practices. 

Plassej : The Pala^i railway station in the district 
of Nadia is 93 miles from Calcutta. The famous battle- 
field of Plassey is about 2 miles to the west of the rail- 
way station. The name of this place is derived from 
the Palana trees which were plenty there. The British 
under Lord Clive defeated the army of Siraj-ud-daula, 
the last independent Muslim ruler of Bengal in the Mango- 
grove of the historic battle-field on the 23rd June 1737 
A.D. This battle has been ably described in verses in the 
Bengali language in the famous book of Nabin Chandra 
Sen, Paldilr Yuddha. About 4 or j miles from Pala^i, 
we find the tomb of Mir Madan, the general of Siraj-u<J- 
daula. • 

Adi-Saptagrddia : The remains of ancient Saptagrama 
are found near the present railway station, called Adi- 
Saptagram, about 27 miles from Calcutta. Saptagrama 
was an important city and port. It is so called because 
the seven sons of king Priyavrata became sages after 
practising penances there. This place is frequently men- 
tioned in the mediaeval Bengali texts, e.g., CandJmangala 
of Mukundarama, ManasdmaAgala of Bipradasa, Can^ t>f 
Madhavacarya. It is also mentioned in the Pavana^ptam^ 
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written by Dhoyi, the court poet of Lak^manasena. It lost 
its importance as a port owing to the silting of the river-bed 
Vf the Sarasvati. In the 9th century A.D. Saptagrama 
.was ruled by a powerful Buddhist king, named Parama- 
bhattaraka ^ri Rupanarayan^ Sinha. The Egyptian 
traveller Ibn Batuta came here in the 13th century A.D. 
Saptagrama, the metropolis of Ra^ha or western Bengal, 
was later* conquered by Jafar Khan whose tomb is still 
found at Triveni. Many coins of Muslim rulers, e.g., 
Sher Shah and Husen Shah, have been found here. Dur- 
ing the rule of Alauddin Husen Shah of Gau^a, it was 
called Husenabad and was the seat of an imperial mint. 
In the 1 6th century A.D. a Hindu chief nam&d Rajivalo- 
cana conquered it from Sulaiman, the Sultan of Gauda. 
It is the birth-place of the author of the Can 4 i. We get a 
glimpse of its prosperity from Bankimachandra’s Kapdla- 
kuit^ld and H. P. Shastri’s Better Meje. It is a sacred 
place of the Vaignavas being the home of UddharanaDatta, 
a follower of Caitanyadeva. Nityananda, the right-hand- 
man of Caitanya, spent many years in this locality. A mos- 
que and a few tombs are still found here. 

Vadiiavdfi : It is in the district of Hooghly where 
there is an ancient temple of Hatfase^vari. The Vasudeva 
temple with pauranic scenes on its walls is also ancient. 
Clpse to Vam^avati there is a sacred abode of Uddharam 
Dafta, a celebrated vaisnava disciple of Caitanyadeva. 
It is very much frequented by the vaighavas specially on 
the anniversary day of this religious reformer, Uddhara^a 
Datta. 

Trmpi: It is 5 miles from the present Bandel Junc- 
tion station. It is a sacred place of the Hindus, situated 
at ttie confluence of the Sarasvati and the Bhagirathi. The 
site is ancient as it is found mentioned in Dhoyi’s Pava- 
fiadtita. The Muslim historians call it Tirpam or Firoza- 
l 5 ad, %s Firoz Shah, Sultan of Bengal, lived here for sonoe- 



time. During the Muslim period it was an important 
city and a port. The mediasval Bengali poet .Mukun- 
darama mentions it as a sacred place. It was once ^ 
centre of Sanskrit learning. Here we find the tomb of. 
Jafar Khan, the conquerpr of Saptagrama, and flose l)y 
there is a mosque with the maxims of Holy Quoran 
written on it. The tomb of Jafar Khan was built over 
a Hindu shrine containing some inscribed scenes from 
the Kdmdjaffa and the Mahdbhdrata, 

Mahdndda : It is in the district of Hooghly and it 
can be reached by Magra-Tarkeswar Light Railway. It 
was once the capital of Western Bengal. Mahanada con- 
tains the ruins of ancient palaces, old Hindu temples and 
old tanks. According to tradition it was the seat of king 
Candraketu, the ruins of whose gadha (moat) are still 
found there. The temple of Dvaravasini, old ponds, 
e.g., Jiyatktinda, Papaharanakunda and Sat Satiner Dighi 
are found here. Near the old 5 aiva temple of Jate^vara- 
natha we find some tombs. The Jamai-Jahgal 
Road, the Va^isthagahga and the Jiyatkunda are 
noteworthy. 

Vdndujd : It is situated at a distance of 38 miles 

from Calcutta. It is commonly known as Pcdo. It is 
in the Hooghly District and is quite distinct from Vd^- 
dujd of the Malda District. In the 15 th century A.D. 
Samsuddin Isuf Shah, king of Gauda, conquered this 
Hindu kingdom of Panduya. It contained many Hindu 
temples. An ancient Hindu temple dedicated to Sun 
God was converted into a mosque. Besides this place 
contains damaged mosques and a minar which is 127 ft. 
high. There are two tanks here by the names of Jora- 
pukur and Pirpukur. Every year in the months of Janu- 
ary and April fairs are held and many people bathe in 
the Pirpukur, the water of which is considered to Ije 
sacced. 
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Kdtwd (Kitadvipa) : It is in the district of Burd- 
wan, and is a sacred place of the Vai$navas, because here 
Caitanyadeva at the age of 24 became a hermit and shaved 
his hair. 

* }^Mmatpura : Four miles ^ to the north of Katwa 
there is a village called Jh^atpur. It \vas the dwelling 
place of Kfsnadasa Kaviraj, the celebrated author of the 
Sricaitanja Caritdmrta. 

Kdlnd : It is in the district of Burdwan and is con- 
sidered to be a very sacred place to the Hindus, because 
it was the abode of the famous Vaisnava saints, Suryadasa, 
Gauridasa, Jagannathadasa, and Bhagavandasa. It is also 
famous as AmbikS-Kalna. * 

• Murshidabad : It is situated at a distance of 122 
miles from Calcutta, on the bank of the River Bhagirathi. 
It was known to the ancients as Mukshudabad or Muk- 
shiisabad. It was the capital of the last . independent 
ruler of Bengal. This city was well-built by Nawab 
Murshidkuli Khan who was then the Viceroy (Subedar) 
of Bengal. At one time this city was adorned with many 
magnificent buildings and palaces. It was an extensive 
city, populous and prosperous. The following are the 
noteworthy things there : 

(i) Imamhara^ which was built by Nawab-Nazim 
Mansur Ali, is 680 feet long. (2) Moti Jhil, which 
centains a beautiful garden, is now in ruins. (3) Hai^ar- 
duari, whiph was the old palace of the Nawab, is a massive 
structure. (4) Katra Musjid. (j) Tomb of Nawab Shar- 
fara^ Khan who became the Nawab of Murshidabad for 
one year after the death of Suja Khan. (6) Tripolia Gate. 
(7) Jahankosha Cannon. (8) Topkhana which was built 
by Murshidkuli Khain close to the Katra Musjid. (9) 
Ni^amat-Jidalat and Sadar T>ewani A^dalat : no trace of 
thiem is now found ; on the ruins of these a beautiful 
•pala<5e with a delightful garden has been built. 
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On the other side of the Ganges flowing through 
the town of Berhampore stands the tomb of Nawab 
Siraj-ud-daula. 

KdAgdmdtJ : It is situated in the District of Mur- 
shidabad as distinct from ^Rahgamati of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. The site of RShgamati in Murshidabad lies 
on the western coast of the Ganges, a mile and a half 
to the south-east of Chirati Railway Station, miles 
from Bandel. The soil of this place is red and hard and 
offers a clue for the name of this place. According to 
some the name is derived from Raktamrtti or Raktabhitti 
(Jo-to-mi-chi) the name of an old Buhddhist monastery 
which the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang found in Kar- 
nasuvarna in the yth century A.D. Rahgamati is thus be- 
lieved to have been the site of Karnasuvarna. Many 
coins of the KuSana and Gupta ages, a few mounds of 
bricks and* clay called Thakuravadi Danga, Rakjusi 
Dahga, Rajavadi Danga, Sannyasi Danga, and a few tanks 
like Yamuna Puskarani. Pir Pukur, etc. are found there. 
A Hindu deity made up of stone with eight hands, called 
Mahisamardini has been discovered here. 

Pdhd 4 pur : The ruins of Pahadpur are situated at 
a distance of 5 miles to the west of the Jamal ganj Railway 
Station (B. & A. Ry.) in the district of Rajshahi. The 
huge mound of bricks, 80 feet in height, that stands 
at Pahadpur probably gave rise to the name of this pWe 
as it looked like a fock. Somapura was its ancient name. 
Situated at a distance of about 30 miles to the north-west 
of Mahasthana or ancient Pundravardhana and south-east 
of Bangad or ancient Kotivarga, there stood an old Bud- 
dhist monastery now in ruins. The Pahadpur monastery 
resembles such great monasteries as Borobudar and Pram* 
banam monasteries in Java and Ankarbhat monastery in 
Cambodia. In the Buddhist vihara at Pahadpura we find 
a square sanctuary with many chambers each having a* 
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courtyard in front and a small portico. A high altar is 
found probably meant for religious worship. 

To the east of this sanctuary we find a little stupa, 
called Satyapirer bhita, where we find a temple of Tara. 
The Baha 4 pura monastery was built in the 8th century 
A.D. under the Pala kings of Bengal. The terracotta 
plaques on the walls of the monastery contain the tales 
of the ^ancatantra and the Hitopadeia. The stone images 
of Radha and Kfsna, some lovely figures telling the stories 
of the life of Kfsna, slaying Dhenukasura, holding of Mt. 
Govardhana by ^rikrsna are found here. The Epic and 
Pauranic scenes like the fight of Bali and Sugriva, the 
death of Bali, the abduction of Subhadra, -etc. are also 
found . In the 5 th century A.D. there was a Jain temple 
at Pahadpura. The famous Tibetan Buddhist scholar 
Dipankara ^rijfiana is said to have spent many years under 
his^ teacher, Ratnakara ^anti, in the Somapura mahavi- 
hara. 

Mahdsthdmgarha : The present ruins of Mahasthana 
or Mahasthanagafha lie 7 miles north of the modern totvn 
of Bogra. Cunningham identifies this site with the an- 
cient city of Pundravardhana, the name of which occurs 
in a Brahmanic inscription of the Maurya age. During 
the 4th, jth and the 6th centuries A.D. when India was 
ruled by the Imperial Guptas, Pundravardhanabhukti 
Was a Gupta province under a Viceroy who had the 
title of Uparika. The river Karatoya*which still washes 
the base of the mounds of Mahasth^a separated it from 
the more easternly kingdom of Pragjyoti§a or Kamarupa 
in Assam. Pundravardhana was visited by Hiuen Tsang 
in the 7th century A.D. According to the Chinese pil- 
grim this province was more than 4000 li in circuit and 
its capital more than 30 li (5 miles). To the west of 
th§ capital there was a magnificient Buddhist establish- 
jnent.and near it stood an A^oka tope. The city lost 
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its importance from the third quarter of the 12th cen- 
tury A.D. for the later Sena kings of Bengal shifted their 
capital first to Deopara in the Rajshahi district and later^ 
to Gau^a in the Maldah district. Towards the end of 
the 15th or the beginning of the 14th century* A.D. 
Pun^ravardhana was occupied by the Mahommedans. 
There was a village called Vasu Vihara, 4 miles to the 
west of Mahasthana, which, according to Cunningham, 
was the site of the well-known monastery called Po-shi- 
po by the Chinese pilgrim. • 

The following are the important things found at 
Mahasthana : a battered Jain statue ; ruins of Hindu 
and Buddhistr shrines ; and later tombs and mosques. 

Bdnga 4 : The ruins of Bangad or Bannagara are found 
on the eastern bank of the river Punarbhava, one and a 
half mile to the north of Gahgarampur which is 18 miles 
south of Dinajpur. The region round modern Ga^a- 
rampur was called Damdama during the Muslim period 
and it may be identical with Kotikapura or ancient Deva- 
kota, the capital of Kotivarga in northern Bengal. Bangad, 
according to tradition, was the site of the fortified town 
of the demon king Bana whose wife Kalarani is said to 
have a tank dug called Kaladighi at Gangarampura. 
Besides, there are other tanks, such as Taldighi and Dha- 
ladighi. Of the ancient buildings and monuments we 
have no trace at present. A Kamboja king of Gau^a 
built a temple of ^iva. According to the copper plate 
inscription of king Mahipala I discovered at Bangad, 
Mahipala regained his lost paternal kingdom. Some of 
the old relics of Bangad are now kept in the Dinajpur 
palace. Here we find a richly carved stone pillar made 
of touch-stone, a ^iva temple and a Buddhist Caitya •of 
about the iith century A.D. 

Gau 4 a : Gauda was the capital of Bengal durhag 
the Hindu and Muslim periods. According to ‘some* 
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the name is derived from Guda, i.e., molasses as Gau^a 
was formerly a trading centre of molasses. The ruins 
^f GauSa lie at a distance of ten miles to the south-west 
of the modern town of Malda. It was an ancient town 
a? its name occurs in the Epics and the Puranas. It was 
the capital of Devapala, Mahendrapala, Adisura, Ballala- 
sena and the Mahomedan rulers up to about the close 
of the 1 6th century A.D. It formed a part of the king- 
dom of the Imperial Guptas during the 4th, 5 th and 6th 
centuries* A.D. There is no trace M present of Ramavati, 
the capital of ancient Gauda under Pala rulers. It lay 
several miles to the north of the present site of the ruins 
of Gauda near the river Kalindi. Laksman^ati or Lak- 
nauti which was built by king Laksmanasena was the 
later capital of Gauda under Sena and Muslim rulers. 
King Ballalasena built a castle at Gauda which goes by 
the, name of Ballalabadi or Ballalabhita. The ruins of 
this fort are found at Shahdullapur. One of the biggest 
tanks in Bengal known as Sagardighi is attributed to him. 
Near the present site of Gauda stands the ancient village 
of Ramakeli which was visited by Caitanyadeva. The 
abodes of Rupa and Sanatana, the Rupasagara tank, the 
Kadamba tree, some wells known as Radhakunda, 5 yama- 
kunda, Lalitakunda and Vi^akhakunda and the ancient 
temple of Madanamohana are now found there. There 
is • another village called Khalimpur near the site of 
Gauda. A copper plate inscription of king Dharmapala 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal has been discovered here. 
The following relics of the Muslim age are noteworthy : — 
(i) Jan Jan Meah mosque, built by Sultan Giyas-ud- 
din Mahmud Shah. (2) The Dakhil Durwaja or the 
ga<b of the ancient Muslim fort of Gau<Ja. (3) The 
well-known Sona mosque (Barduari ) — z square building 
built of stone. (4) Ruins of Haveli Khas (or the ancient 
tapital). (5) Tomb of Sultan Husain Shah, built of 
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coloured bricks. (6) Feroze minir (high and' massive 
structure). (7) Kadam Rasul mosque, built by Sultan 
Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah in the i6th century A.D. con^ 
taining 4 minarets of black stone and footprints of the 
Prophet, (8) Chika mosque. (9) The famous Lofofi 
mosque, built of various coloured bricks (white, green, 
blue, and yellow). 

Besides these there are other noteworthy* objects, 
e.g., the temples of Gaude^vari, Jaharavasini, ^iva — the 
Manaskamana deity, Ramabhita, and Patalacan^. 

Pan duyd : The ruins of Panduya lie to the east of 
the river Mahanada in the district of Malda. A clear 
trace of Hindu relics is found at Panduya in a dilapidated 
culvert with images of Hindu deities beneath it. Many 
remains of the Muslim age are found at this site, e.g., 
Selami-Darga, Asansahi Darga, Baisk-Hazari Darga, Erlak- 
hi and Sonj mosques, and the Adina mosque whic^ is 
the most famous. 

Vikrampur : It lies in the Munshiganj sub-division 
of Dacca. A portion of it is included in the Faridpur 
district. The name Vikrampur is generally applied to 
the tract of country bounded by the DhaleSvari on the 
north, the Idilpur pargana on the south, the Meghna on 
the east, and the Padma on the west. The name of this 
place is derived from a king named Vikrama who ruled 
it for sometime. Ramapala, the ancient capital of ^^k- 
ramapura, lay 3 miles west of Munshiganj. The name 
^ri Vikramapura occurs in the Sitahati Copper Plate 
Inscription of Ballalasena. A copper plate inscription 
of the Buddhist king ^ri Candradeva of the Candra dynasty 
has been discovered here. Ramapala, the birth place of 
^ilabhadra, the Principal of the famous Buddhist Univet- 
sity of Nalanda, was the eastern headquarters of the Hindu 
kings of Bengal for sometime. The ruins of a pljce, 
called Ballalaba^i, many ancient ponds called Ramapala*' 
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dighf, BallaladighI, etc., and many Hindu and Buddhist 
deities of the Pala period have been found at Viktama- 
spura. To the north of Ramapala, in a village, mosque 
of Adam ^ahid is found. The village of Vajrayogini 
lying ofl the south-west corner of Ramapala was the birth 
place of the Buddhist savant, Dipahkara ^rijfiana who was 
born in the loth century A.D. 

Maindmdti and l^lmdi Ranges: Mainamati is about 
6 miles west of the present town of Comilla. The T.almai 
and Mainimati rocks are situated in the district of Tippera 
in East Bengal. The name Mainamati is probably asso- 
ciated with Mayanamati the queen of Manik Candra, a Win g 
of the Candras who ruled over Bengal in the i6th and iith 
centuries A.D. This queen and her son Gopicandra figure 
largely in Bengali folk songs. Queen Mayanamati seems 
to have been a disciple of Gorakhanatha, a great 5 aiva 
Yogj while her son was a disciple of a low taste siddha. 
A copper plate inscription of the 15th century A.D. found 
at Mainamati records the gift of a piece of land by the 
king Ranavahkamalla Harikaladeva to a Buddhist monas- 
tery at Pattikera. An officer of the royal groom is men- 
tioned as embracing Sahajayana Buddhism at Pattikeraka. 
A village of the Tippera district which extends upto the 
Mainamati hills even now retains the name Patikara or 
Paitkara. The existence of the kingdom of Pattikera may 
be*.traced as far back as the 8th century A.D. It was 
situated in ancient Samatata. Coins similar to those of 
the Caiidra dynasty and terracotta plaques, with figures 
of Arakanese and Burmese men and women, have been 
found at Mainamati. In these coins the name of Patikera 
occurs. It appears that there was an intimate relation 
between Burma and the kingdom of Pattikera. Rana- 
vahkamalla Harikaladeva was a cheiftain of this place, while 
the,Devas were then the independent rulers. The Pat- 
ttkeraka vihara of the Pala period was an important mo- 
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nastery. A mound at Mainamatl known as the ruins of 
Ananda Raja’s palace seems to be a monastery. Some 
rulers of the Candra Dynasty, ^ri Candra, Gobind^ 
Candra, Survana Candra, Purna Candra, etc., mentioned 
in the inscriptions ruled eastern and southern* Bengal 
between A.D. 900 and 1050 with Rohitagiri as their capital. 
Rohitagiri probably included the present Lalmai hills, 5 
miles to the west of Comilla. 

The naked stone image of a Jaina Tirthankara found 
at Mainamati, shows the influence of Jainism in this region. 
The discovery of such deities as Gane^a, Hara-Gauri, 
Vasudeva, shows the influence of Hinduism there. Of 
some mounds situated at Mainamati, Anandaraja’s palace, 
Bhojaraja’s palace, Candimura, Rupabanmura, Salbanraja’s 
palace are noteworthy. In one of these mounds we find 
temples of ^iva and Candi. A square monastery like 
that at Pahadpura existed there. The central tepiple 
contains on its walls projecting mouldings, lotus petals, 
etc. Many carved terracotta plaques which contain the 
figures of Yaksas, Kimpurusas, Gandharvas, Vidyadha- 
ras, Kinnaras, Buddha, Padmapani, warriors, animals, 
lotus flowers, etc. have been discovered. The potteries 
found there are mostly in ruins. Some small bronze 
images of the Buddha have also been found. 

Sunderhan : The forest region of Sunderban was 
formerly included in the kingdom of Samatata or Bagdi 
(Vyaghratati). The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang saw 
many Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain temples at Sanfatata in 
the 7th century A.D. 



SOME NOTES ON VYOMASIVAcARYA 

By Bibhuti Bhushan Bhattacharya 

To a student of Indian Philosophy, specially to one 
interested in chronology and bibliography, it is needless 
to introduce the name of Vyoma^iva, the author 
of Vyomavatt, a commentary cn Pra!>astapada’s Bhasya on 
the Vaitesika siitras. But though the name is familiar, 
the identity, age and other questions relating to this fa- 
mous author are still veiled in obscurity. An attempt 
is, therefore, made in the following lines to determine 
these points with as much accuracy as possible on the 
data available to us. 

Pt. Dhundhiraj Shastri in his introduction to Vyoma- 
vatJ^ (P. 6, foot note 2.) holds Vyoma^iva to* be identical 
with ^ivaditya the author of Saptapadartht. In support 
of his view he refers to a treatise named ^ivadvaitadarpam 
(edited by Nilakantha ^ivacharya. Published at Belgaon, 
1928) belonging to the Vira ^aiva School of Southern 
India. 

The basis of this identification is the statement found 
in the colophon of a single manuscript of Saptapadartht 
preserved in a Bombay library, that the work is by 
VyomaSiva. But as the name Sivaditya is found in prac- 
tically all the other manuscripts of tlie work it was be- 
lieved that the names Sivaditya and Vyoma^iva referred 
probably to an identical person (see Introduction, Sapta- 
paddrtht, Vizianagaram series, Benares). 

The editor of the Sivddvaitadarpatta, however, states 
3 e*finitely that the name VyomaSiva was given to the 
author of the Saptapadartht, iMk^anamdld, etc. in the 
fotirth stage of his life by his guru Siddha Caitanya 5 iva- 
*charya, and alsp this writer composed his famous 

4 * 
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commentary on PtaSastapada’s Bbdsya in the fourth stage. 
His statement is based on the so-called Pupal/t Pattdvali, 
from which he has quoted relevant verses in the introdud^ 
tion. 

c <■ 

In our humble opinion this identification is not con- 
firmed by the findings of a comparative study of the con- 
tents of the Saptapaddrthi attributed to ^ivaditya and the 
Vyomavatt attributed to VyomaSiva. The views of the 
two authors on identical problems are utterly divergent. 
By way of illustration, we may refer to their Views as 
shown below : — 


In Saptapaddrthi 

1. p. 18. 

2. Pr^sr*rp. 12. 

3. ’FT p. 20. 

4. p. 20. 

5. Prfw p. 22. 

6. p. 22. 

7. IcTPTTOT: TTp. 23. 

8. 5r*Tr«f fifwTTp. 21. 

rrrT>rTfr*1Td|;^5TI^'t *fhST; p. 32. 


In Vjomavati 

1. 

2. ?rnrRf 

3. ar^^srTTTT 

4. ■^TT1% 3Tf%>jr^i?iTiiIT: 

5. fjETT 

6. f?nf 

7. tcsmrrar: 

8. STJTT'T 

p. 20.(Ti) (^) 


From even a cursory glance at the above it would ap- 
pear that such conflicting views could not have emanated 
from a single person. 

Who was then Vyoma^iva ? That he was not identi- 
cal with ^ivaditya is a moral certainty. It seems to us 
more likely that VyomaSiva was the fifth spiritual succes- 
sor of Purandara alias Mattamayuranatha, the founder of 
two mathas (monasteries), one at the city of Mattamayura- 
pura, probably identical with ma-yu-lo referred to by 
I-t-sing as in the neighbourhood of present Hardwarand 
the other at Ranipadara to be identified probably with the* 
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original site of the Naroda inscription in Gwalior state 
(see Practna-lekha-mald, Nirnaya Sagara., vol. II P. ij6; 
^r ]. A. S. B., vol. XVI, 1080). 

This inscription states that VyomaSiva was a Saiva 
saint, being a disciple of Hfdaya-Siva. Purandara, his 
fifth spiritual ancestor, who had been an inhabitant of 
Upendrapura, at the request of his disciple Avanti Varma, 
the kin^, built mathas (monasteries) in the cities of Matta- 
mayurapura and Ranipadar. It is said that Vyoma reor- 
ganised these mathas (monastries) and raised them from 
the darkness of moral degradation into which they had 
fallen. 

As a result of this successful undertak'ing he has 
bedn praised in this inscription in many ways. Two of 
the eulogistic verses about Vyomaiiva are as follows : — 

^ |f?r, 

sTF^cnr 11 

We learn from these that Vyoma^iva was well-versed 
irw sErrw, «tr, ^flJThnr, and 

philosophies. A study of the Vyomwati confirms the 
above Eulogies in regard to the versatile scholarship of 
Vyoma. 

We have no direct evidence concerning the exact 
chronology of Vyoma^iva. But from references to earlier 
authors found in his work it is possible to determine his 
date within the limits of probability. He frequently quotes 
and refutes the views of Kumarila (P. 579 etc.), Prabha- 
•kara,-(P. 540) and Dharmakirti (P. 627). Once he mentions 
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Kadambari as an incomplete work (P. 20 (®) ). The sen- 
tences “ 4 :?^ (P. 392) and “aifer 

f^»TRr^*rR*rPT'’ (P. 392) point probably to the fact that 1 k 
was a contemporary of king ^ri Harsa of Thaneshwar 
(606-645 A.D.) Mandana and Akalahka, the Jaina ‘philoso- 
pher, have quoted and refuted the definition of moksa as 
propounded by Vyoma^iva in the Vyomavatl. Mandana 
and Akalahka belonged probably to the end of the 8th 
and the beginning of the 9th century A.D. respectively. 
Vyomagiva may, therefore, be placed in the * first or 
second quarter of the 8th century. 

Most probably he was a younger contemporary of 
king Harsa,’ as the synchronism of the two persons is 
evident from the statement ^ 

(etc. P. 392). The age of Vyoma^iva as thus determined 
is not inconsistent with the probable date of the fifth 
successor of Purandara, in the aforesaid inscriptior*. It 
appears from the inscription that the king Avanti 
Varma invited his guru Purandara to his capital at Matta- 
mayurapura. If this king is held to be identical with 
the Maukhari king of the same name, he was the son 
and successor of I^ana Varma. Avanti’ s accession to the 
throne took place about 565 A.D. As Vyomagiva was 
fifth in succession to Purandara, the contemporary of 
Avanti, be may be placed 80 years (20 x 4) after tlje 
establishment of the mathas by Purandara, which mtiy 
be roughly taken’as 565 A.D., the year of Avanti’ s' 

accession. Allowing 20 years in the average to each 
pontificial chief or acarya, the date of VyomaSiva falls 
in or about the year 645 A.D. Of course, this is 
a mere guess work, but its confirmation of the date of 
VyomaSiva otherwise found makes the probability * a 
matter of practical certainty. 

Regarding the exact place where VyomaSiva livtd 
we have no definite information. But there seerns tp* 
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be no doubt that the allegation of the Vira^aiva tradi- 
tion which associated him with Kafici or any other 
■yart of Southern India is not tenable. A study of Vyo- 
. mavafi makes it clear that our author belonged to North- 
ern India in defence of which several internal evidences 
may be adduced. 

In Vjomavafi South (?f«wr f<f^) has been defined 
as ?f<fr»rrrr 544 fR:” P. 359. That 

is. South is the direction in which the sun comes in the 
midday. ‘This statement shows that the author had 
never seen the sun in the zenith. This only happens 
in northern India, and to some extent only in central 
India, but never in southern India. In addition to this, 
all ‘the place names to which Vyoma^iva refers belong 
to northern India. He refers to Kedara Giri, namely, 

“% 4 KrHf< 4 Tt:rf^r (P. 572). 

The* inference of the fall of a thunderbolt from «F 55 WT 
sound is an indication of his acquaintance with the famous 
shrine in the Himalayas. Pancapura or Panyapura men- 
tioned by him is not traceable in modern maps. But it 
may be identical with the town called Pafijagoda situated 
on the river Pafijakora, a tributary of the river Swat. 
This is on the southern slopes of the Hindukush. The 
original name of the place was probably Pahcakarpata, 
as, Mr De in his Dictionary (Geographical) thinks. The 
term is described as probably 

is a welljknown place in north-western India. (If the 
reading* is correct it would point to an identi- 
fication of with Herat, which is not unlikely.) 

It may, therefore, be assumed that the author was a native 
of northern India. The assumption of VyomaSiva as 
ah*acarya of the ViraSaiva order has no foundation in 
fact, for the Vira^aiva order founded by Vasava dates 
from the 12th century A.D. and we have shown above 
fhat the age of Vyoma^iva can never be brought down 
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beyond the 8th century A.D. The title ^ivacarya is an 
evidence of the fact that he was in all probability a saint 
scholar of the Siddhanta ^aiva school, which was widely^ 
prevalent in that age. All the acaryas of this school like^ 
Aghora ^ivacarya, Sadyojyoti ^ivacarya, Umaprfti ^iva- 
carya, etc., bore the title of ^ivacarya. 

The Siddhanta school also had its centres of cul- 
ture in northern India as well as in southern India. King 
Bhoja of Dhara was an authoritative writer on the 
Siddhanta school as on the other schools. His*Work has 
already appeared in two editions, one from Trivandrum 
and the other from Devakota. . 

In short our findings are : — 

1 . Vyoma^ivacarya, the author of Vjomavati, is ‘not 

identical with ^ivaditya, the author of Saptapadarthi, 
because they differ in their opinion about several im- 
portant topkics of Vai^efika philosophy. • 

2. Vyoma^iva, the author of Vjomavati, lived some- 
time between the middle of the yth century and the be- 
ginning of the 8th century A.D. 

3. He was not a Vira^aiva sannayasin as the Vira- 

gaiva order was founded by Vasava nearly 300 

years after his date. 

4. Vyoma^iva was not a native of southern India, 

as we have produced documents to show that he h^d 
never even visited south India. • 

3. The so-called evidence of the Puvallipattdvati 
mentioned in the introduction to ^ivadvaitadarparia is not 
corroborated by history. 



•YOGA PSYCHOLOGY IN THE MINOR UPANI§ADSi 
l^evels of Consciousness 
Br K. C. Varadachari 

CoNscioCrsNEss is the most important item in psycho- 
logy, whether it is considered as a function of a 
spirit, or 'the soul, or as spirit (psyche) itself. Conscious- 
ness is stated to be of many kinds, though to say so may 
appear to be not altogether warranted. This division 
into kinds depends upon the kinds of object^ and crea- 
tures wherein it is seen to appear or manifest. Thus 
we can speak of metal-consciousness, plant-conscious- 
ness, animal-consciousness,, human-consciousness, daiva- 
con»ciousness and Absolute-consciousness. This fact is 
already apprehended by the Aitareja and Taittirtja 
Upanisadsi^ There are other divisions also according 
to the number of sensory organs manifested in any crea- 
ture. Thus we have to concede the fact that conscious- 
ness is involved in the several stages of life or manifes- 
tation. There are degrees of its involution in matter, 
plant, animal, human and these stages may well be recog- 
nised as the annamaya, pranamaya and manomaya stages 
or levels of consciousness. If we agree to view the whole 
creative process as the manifestation or the latent power 
of self-involution of consciousness in its own activity, 
then it becomes also clear that matter itself is not merely 
a product of consciousness, but also a closed enveloper 
of it for some secret occult purpose which could only 
be ^rawn out by the higher consciousnesses acting on it. 

1 Cf. J.S.V.O.I. Vol. IV. p85 ff and Vol. I. pt. IV., JSVOI. 
Vol.TlI. 
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Several theories have arisen on this account. Some 
keep the Consciousness (the Absolute Consciousness) in 
its native purity and explain the whole process as 'a 
veil of Maya (delusion) without affecting the nature 
of that consciousness in any manner but all tlie same 
revealing that consciousnesss as differentiated to the 
differentiateds. 

C 

Some others hold that the whole process of mani- 
festation is an action by that consciousness itself which 
is eternally embodied in matter and souls, to wfiom these 
are of the nature of eternal modes or bodies. These 
modes are subtle in the causal, stage of the Absolute and 
these become gross in the effect state of the self-same 
Absolute. The Absolute is a Will and a Personality 
of extreme Infiniteness and Fullness and Auspiciousness. 

There is a third view which holds that the Absolute 
though a consciousness is a unity in multiplicity and all 
the planes of life and rnatter and mind are but self-posi- 
tings of its descent which it thereafter links up in its 
own primal consciousness in and through an ascent of 
itself through these self-positeds. 

This view reveals the reality of all states even like the se- 
cond view already stated and visualises the organic ascension 
of all stages and states of consciousness ultimately in the 
Absolute Consciousness. No doubt some persons will hold 
that consciousness being an activity should not be made 
into a substance that can be a unity in multiplicity, much 
less an eternal unity in an eternal multiplicity ; and 
secondly to hold that consciousness can become degraded 
into matter of inconscience is also to hold that the Abso- 
lute can never remain pure, for we cannot by any means 
determine how any portion of the eternal unity or its mul- 
tiplicity can ever become utterly ‘ de-consciousised ’ 
except by an arbitrariness posited in the very nature of 
the Divine Consciousness. But this need not be a. grave 
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objection if we can hold that the Divine Consdousneas 
is divine even in and through the various formations of 
kself as matter and mind and breath and other activities 
. in their several configurations or constellations, and yet 
we may grant to each of these a limited independence 
or differentium in respect of activities engendered by the 
status of ‘their stages as matter, breath, or mind. Thus 
we will find that each of these stages has an autonomy 
engendered by earlier actions (and nothing exists which 
has not ’some sort of action, repetitive or creative or 
initiative or reactive). 

It is the integration of these three or five or seven 
levels of consciousness that is aimed at in '5'oga, which 
is an effort to arrive at the liberation of consciousness 
or rather the energy of consciousness from the lower 
levels since every level is aware of that which is higher 
but* is unable to realise it due to its primitive habit or 
orgnization. This release of consciousness from the 
lower form can happen in only one manner. That is poss- 
ible only when the lower form sees the pressure of the 
higher level on itself and is unable to stand the strain 
of such a higher level or secondly, when the lower 
level or its manner has become impossible due to 
changing conditions that demad newer patterns of beha- 
viour. Yoga is the need to liberate oneself from a lower 
le^el by recourse to a higher level of consciousness. That 
this Yoga may be framed up in such wi^ as to be limited 
to particular occsaions has also been shewn by the Gifa 
when the Lord has stressed on the fact that there are four 
kinds of seekers ; the irta, jijfiasu, artharthi and Jfianl 
(VII. 16). The integral seeker is the last mentioned 
tnower, who integrates or seeks to integrate the entire 
cosmic consciousness within himself and in all his parts, 
so*as to appear to have almost lost every kind of difference 
*or counter-position in being as in action, and whose one- 
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nesfS with ISvara is complete in all planes and powers and 
manifestations. Thus Ancient Indian psychology was fully 
aware of the several levels of consciousness® which 
according to them were first stated to be three, then five 
and then seven. The highest or the Absolute Con- 
sciousness that was absolutely freed from the bondage to 
the relative consciousnesses of the lower levels was, un- 
doubtedly, the aim of almost all the mystics of the Minor 
Upanisads ; and this accentuation of the importance of 
the highest or Absolute Consciousness to spiritual or real 
existence led properly to the abnegation of the life of the 
spiritual beings in and through the lower formations of 
spirit itself. It is this self-same distrust of material exist- 
ence or vital or mental existence that led also the postu- 
lates of Maya and Pudgala and Saihsara with their unend- 
ing repetitive movements in birth and rebirth and bondage 
to bondage.* ® 

The truth of existence is its truth in consciousness, 
and for consciousness. The reality with which we are 
confronted is a more or less organic structure, whereas 
the ‘ we ’ who confront such a reality are indeed organic 
creatures (mind-bodies) if not soul-bodies. But the 
truth that will be realized as ultimate will always be only 
in respect of the Absolute Consciousness. The only ques- 
tion that will arise is : can such a consciousness be possi- 
ble to us who are finite and are yet dwelling in bodies 
which limit simply because they are yet unable to devise 
or have not devised ways of responding to such a con- 
sciousness, or more properly since such a consciousness 
has not yet devised its own instruments for its own 
imperial action or integral being even in terms of this 
present organism ? This question again has been ans- 
wered in two ways : the first consists in denying utli- 

* I have elsewhere pointed out that the three levels jigratj svapT 
na and su?upti are comparable to levels of consciousness. , 
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mate reality to the physical structure and our own finite- 
ness itveident upon this conditioning in such psycho- 
physical structures, a denial which will land us straight 
iijto the Absolute Consciousness consequent on the sub- 
lation of the present consciousness which is more nearly 
an inconscience and ignorance rather than consciousness. 
The second consists in affirming the reality of the finite 
along with its infinite possibilities. This leads to the 
affirmation of the possibility of sublimation or divinisa- 
tion of the entire structure in terms of the Absolute Con- 
sciousness apprehended in oneself as the foundational 
Consciousness at the back of all natural processes or bio- 
logical and psychological processes so far attained by 
man. The former seeks to land elsewhere ; the latter 
seeks to attain here ; the former is said to be direct and 
immediate, whereas the latter is indirect and mediated by 
serlfes of steps or ascents and integrations ahd therefore 
halts. 

But there is truth in about the same measure in all 
the states as in the Absolute, though to say so may be 
considered to be an exaggeration. The Absolute lives 
and moves in the relative, even as the relative live and 
move and have their being in the Absolute. 

The three states of consciousness usually spoken of 
ia the Upanisadic literature are the ‘ Waking, the Dream- 
ing and the Deep Sleep.’ The hidniukjopanisad has 
given a classical exposition of these three states and it has 
correspondentially explained these three states with the help 
of the Prapava, (the primary Nada or Sound). The Jag- 
rat or the waking state is that of VaiSvanara,^ or of the 
world (Vi^va) in which state all the sensory and motor 
oragans and the mind are fully active in respect of the 
world of manifestation. The svapna or taijasa (or. of the 

• ^ -Matt 4. Upa. 3, 4, 5. cf. Yoga SiUras: III. 15 ; my ‘Laving 

Ttaehing of the VedSnta ' : sec I. pp 5 — i*. 
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tejas) is a state wherein the motor organs are suspended 
from action and there is consciousness of inner or inter- 
nal objects engendered by the waking life in the forriS 
of images, which are called subtile objects also. Tj;ie 
susupti is the state of Prajfia wherein the sleeper neither 
perceives external objects or subtile internal objects nor 
experiences dreams. The Prajfiana Purusa is entirely 
blissful in himself, ‘ knowledge-faced.* The Ndrada- 
parivrdjaka Upa. speaks of the Jagrat as sthula-prajfia, and 
of the Svapna as suksma-prajfia, and the suSupti as 
Pra-jfiana-ghana.® It further adds that these three 
states are impediments to all creatures hankering after 
peace. The Ka/valya Upa. speaks of the waking state as 
the state wherein there is enjoyment of women, food, 
drink and other diverse enjoyments.® The Vardha Upa. 
with apparently quite a different sense speaks of the Jag- 
rat or wakidg state as the state when the Buddhi is in ‘ full 
bloom.’ There is again the ancient Jaina view that the 
fullest consciousness in awareness is possible only when 
the senses do not restrict the knowing to the restricted con- 
tent of the phenomenal world. Thus we find that in 
these definitions of the waking consciousness there is said 
to be extraverted activity alone and that this extraverted- 
ness is consetjuent upon the sensory and motor organs 
which are stated to have become outward-directed as the 
the KafJja Upa. has stated.® This Jagrat state is riot 
comparable with the levels of consciousness such as the 
reflexive or instinctive stages of conduct in modern psy- 
chology. It is more alike the mental and practical cc«i- 
sciousness of modern psychology. 


* Narada P. Upa 8 . cf. 5 . 

* Kaivalya Upa. 

» Varaha. 11. 

* Kafha Upa. II. i. 
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The dream psychology is mote important and inter- 
esting.® • Some Upani^ads say that Dream is sankalpa 
atid nothing else. The Vardha and the Paif^la Upata- 

• define dream as the ‘ moving about of buddhi in the 
subtle nidls’.'® The Bfhaddrat^aka Upa. has given the 
explanation that it is due to the power of imaginative re- 
construction of self-experience. But dreams are also due 
to physiological disorders such as windy humour or 
biliousness or phlegm or influences of God or due to one’s 
own habits or what a man does by way of prognastication.^ 
The subject in the dream state is purely imaginal and these 
dreams are not all of the same order. The Md)t4uf^<i 
gave the final description that it is the state* of tejas or 
illumination, thus referring to the freedom of the subject 
as consciousness, creative and luminously active. But 
this freedom is restricted and limited to the psychic being 
and® does not emerge into the actual life except when such 
dreams are prophetic. This prophetic dream is a differ- 
ent type from the others and belongs to the realm of 
psychic apprehension of the future — bhavi§yat-jfiana. It 
is therefore, stated to be due to the influence of God or 
supermental powers. It is the level of the Unconsciouness 
in relation to the awaking consciousness, though it is not 
unconsciousness at all. 

• Dreams form an interesting study by themselves but 
from the standpoint of the Upani§ads, the dreams are used 
as analpgies to illusion or self-delusion and both the Jag- 
rat and the svapna are equated to one another in the realm 
of illusion. The Sarvasdra Upa. which is a chapter of de- 
finitions describes the three states as experienced by the 
sqjil in relation to the entire system of categories in the 

• cf. J.S. V.O.I. Vol. I. '‘Dreams in the Philosophy of Pidmamja" 
Vesriba Upa. II.; Paihgala Upa. II.; Sarvasdra Upa. p. ( ). 

• C^. F. S. Hammett : Conceptual Psycho'logv of the Ancient Htndnt. 
PSycbo-iAnalytic Review. 
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Jagrat, in relation with the vasanas (affinities or poten- 
cies) and fourteen categories omitting the motor organs 
in the svapna and in absolute non-function in the su§upti. 
It would be of great interest to modern psychology to 
note that from the general theory of the Upanijads that 
the really crucial state of experience is the turya, the 
fourth which is the real Jagrat, or awareness rather than 
the vai^vanara or svapna-taijasa. The third state of 
su§upti which is stated to be achieved at the 
heart,^® to which the soul is stated to be going 

everyday without knowing it,^® where the divine 
dwells in all hearts, is .the state when there is 

absorption^*, and control exercised by the Prajfia^®. 
This is the state of peace, it is also the state of 
trance, the primitive trance, when the citta or mind is 
made unconscious because removed from the contact 
with the inner soul or psychic being. It is then in“ the 
state of aparidr?ta as the Yoga Sutra states (III.i j). Thus 
controlled by the prajfia it does not move about but be- 
comes quiescent. Without this quiescence there can be 
no real ascent into the turya or the fourth, where the Self 
is manifest even without the help of the sensory organs 

and motor movements. The susupti thus forms a bridge 

to the higher and it is also to be known, or one has 
to become aware of it, as the sleep of the senses and the 
citta,“ or lower mind. Sleep is the union with the self 


** NSradaparivraJaka Upa. V. “ In the eyes there is waking state ; 
in the throat the dreaming, in the heart the dreamless sleep, and in 
the head the turya state." 

Mundaka. Upa. 

MS^. Upa. Kariki, III. 35. 

** Mindul^a Upa. 5 : 

^Sriraka Upa. says that Citta is the chief organ in sujupti 
which is surely a mistake. Pattgala Upa. tightly says that su$ujpti is 
the state of cessation because of tiredness of the soul in the ]&grat 
and svapna. (II). 
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as the Chdndogya Upa. states (VI. 8). The NaradapariPfa- 
Jaka Upa. speaks about the three states already mentioned 
ill terms of this Prajfiana or Prajfia. The Jagrat is the 
' gtpss prajna ; the svapna is the subtle prajfia ; the .susupti 
is prajfia itself. The first is the trifling prajfia, the second 
is dual prajfia, the third is the internal prijfia. All the 
states are held to be yet states of ajfiana or karmic dimita- 
tional activity of consciousness, since they are limited 
by the body-consciousness in some manner. The sleep 
state is sometimes held to be a difficult state to investi- 
gate or know about except through inference. The coh- 
tent^of this state it is impossible to know. But this state 
is correspondentially linked up in Yoga with the psychic 
condition of the preliminary peace on which foundation 
alone any further or deep experience can be built up. 
This state may also be called the Night of the soul. It 
is the akaSa, which is of the nature of darkness both in- 
side and outside, as the Mandalabrdhmatfa Upa. (IV) 
says. Beyond this state alone lie the other aka^as such 
as the Mahakaga which is or has the fire of deluge 
in and out ; then there are the SutyakaSa and 
ParamakaSas. 

That is the reason why the fourth state is stated to 
be the most important step in Yoga, the turya, which 
reveals the higher three levels of consciousness beyond 
];he limited body or the limitations of the body. The 
movement into that consciousness that is supra-sensory, 
can only happen through the path transcribed already, 
that is through the subliminal svapna which is penetrated 
further and deeper in the su§upti, the prajfia. It is because 
of^his fact of so-called nivftti or interiorising, that is not 
introspecting, where the mind that is but the configura- 
tion of our habits and instincts and cravings is simply 
‘ overpowered ’ (as Gauclapada states in his Karika (iii. 
3 f), .that there happens a leap into the supramental. 
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As the Ndradaparivrdjaka Upa. says “ It is through ViSva 
and others in order that the realization of Parabrahman 
should be attained.”^’ Thus when ^ri Aurobindo ek- 
plained in his masterly work Life Divine that the prjffia 
has to be understood in a deeper and profounder sense 
than the ordinary thinkers have done he was stating the 
Upanisadic truth or rather drawing the attention of all 
to the truth that true consciousness cit, that is sat and 
ananda, is to be arrived at through the prajfia that is really 
jfiana not unconsciousness or mere suspension of activity. 
For in truth it is the first step in the sadhana of Q>n- 
sciousness, ^ the levels of sensory and motor experiences 
being but activities of consciousness in the levels of 
ignorance or matter and vitality. We arrive at the true 
nature of Q)nsciousness or jfiana or prajfiiana or vijfiana 
only via the subliminal which is known to have two divi- 
sions the dark side of ignorance and wish and sahkklpa, 
the bright side of knowledge and inward light and tratis- 
cendence. It is because this fact has not been grasped 
by scholars unacquainted with the nature of the prajfia 
and consciousness that there have occured large criticisms 
about the nature of yogic psychology. The prajfia state 
is the state of pure buddhi or cogniscience. 

In the understanding of the Upanisadic theory of 
levels we find that we have to see that the Upanisadic 
psychologists were more interested in going deeper into 
the nature of consciousness even, as it manifests itself 
in the subliminal svapna and su§upti, and by that process 
arrived at the consciousness that was so focalised as to 
be just identical with the trance state but not quite. The 
transcendence of consciousness over its own bodily tene- 
ment was the goal aimed at for there seemed to be no 
other way towards perfect onmiscience or liberation. No 


Nsradap Upa. VIII. 
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doubt modctn psychologists are not prepared to conceive 
of this* possibility of knowing extra-sensorily. The 
V'ardha Upanisad describes the seven stages of ascent of 
* consciousness (bhumikas) which resemble the stages of 
purification, that leads towards the turiya consciousness.^® 
The Yoga Sutra commentary Maniprabhd also mentions 
the seveo stages of this process.^® But it is the Ak^upa- 
ni^ad that mentions the Yoga bhumikas.®® The third 
stage here is called the jagrat, the fourth is called the 
svapna, because in this stage the seer sees everything of 
the world as if it were dream (pagyanti svapnavallokam). 
This is stated to be the state when one views things of 
the world as of equal value or worth and attains equality 
or poise of being in respect of them as being illusory pro- 
ducts. The fifth state is stated to be the susupti or 
susujJtighana. The sixth is stated to be the turiya whereas 
the last is stated to be the state of videha-mukti (release 
from the body). 

Therefore, it would be clear that the different mean- 
ings given to the several terms depend upon the kinds 
of approach that are made and the terms jagrat and 
svapna and su§upti do not mean the same thing in Yoga 
as what they denote in ordinary life.®^ For it is stated 
also in the Gtta, that what is day for the yogin is night 
fdr the ordinary man and vice versa. The levels from 

* ** VarSba Upa. IV. cf. Mahopanifad V. cf. Yffga SRtra. II. 27. 

IIK 40-45. cf. C. A. Bennett : A ’Philosophical ststdj of Mysticism 
pp. 52-53. 

*® Akfyupanifadll. 15, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37 (Adya ed.) 

The whole process of yoga consists in the movement in depth 
with the one aim of realising the free consciousness as self or soul. 
Xlw fronting of the consciousness or psychic being is more like con- 
centration rather than relaxation, it is an act of taking aim rather 
than diffusion. That is why the whole process of the seven steps 
lea4 to deeper and deeper depths of consciousness till the concen- 
tric Samadhi is reached in the turya. The three steps are widening 
tirjcles of release of consciousness rather than contracting circles of 
action* • 
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which the lower sensory and motor activities are surveyed 
are supersensory both subtly conceived and grossly con- 
ceived. 

The turya state has had the fortune of being spoken 
about in most extravagant terms. It is calmness, it is 
non-dual, it is the unlimited mystery difficult of attain- 
ment*2. This is the most real and permanent state 
It is the plane of sectacy, which permeates or should 
permeate the lower states®*. It is stated to be dhvan- 
yatmaka.®® It is stated to be the state of peace. It is 
the state of self in its true nature as saccidananda. 
It is stated to be the aksara.®* It is the state wherein all 
the vasanas are transcended. It is the supreme abode. 
It is the incorruptible state of knowledge, integral and 
unitary. It is the dharma-megha. It is the state expe- 
rienced in the head or sahasrara®’'. It is the state of per- 
fect unity with the Divine®®. It is the experience of the 
Mahaka^a, beyond which remain the further levels of 
Divine Mind such as the suryaka^a and paramakaSa, or 
the turyatita. It is called the seventh stage in the Jfiana- 
levels,®* and the sixth in the Yoga-bhumikas,®® It is in 
this state that one begins to have real padarthabhavana. 
It is called the state of samadhi and taraka. This is the 
way towards the perception of the eternal being who is 
the self through whom one loves all things, wife and 

2 * ManJ. Upa. 7 ; G.iC. III. 46-47. 

*• Tripadvibhuti Mahdnarajana Upa : Turlyamaksaram itilrute,h 
turiyasya nityatvam prasiddham. 

^iva Sutra, I. 7. 

2® NLabdnardya^a Upa. VII.; Nddabindu Upa. 

2* Tripadvibhuti Mahdnarayana Upa. 

*2 Naradaparivr^aka Upa. V. 

2* Bfha. Upa. IV. B. 20, Cha. Upa. VII. 15.2 ; Man data Bf Upa. 
II. 5. I. Tejobindu. . 

22 Vardba Upa. 

2® Akfjupanifad. cf. Yoga Sdtras. I. i, 47, 48 ; III. 2. 
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child and others’^. He is to be realized in the heart, 
who is of the®* size of the barley or rice, or of the size 
of the thumb, the Vamana®*. This experience must be 
and has slways to be achieved in one’s own heart, for 
by that realization the knots of ignorance are ultimately 
and finally cut, as the hrha. Upa. (IV. III. 6) says. It is 
the integral Pranava®*. 

The*turya state leads us to the gnostic being or true 
jagrat which can permeate the entire lower levels, and 
divinise them or sublimate them. True education or 
knowing consisted in ancient practice in this process of 
divinising of the lower jagrat and svapna and leading 
through the deep sleep of the senses to the >Ji^aking state 
of the central consciousness which is of a nature identical 
with that of the Divine. The earlier Upanisads like the 
Mdniukja stop with these four stages, for the fourth or 
tury#^ really is the beginning of the consciousness of our 
true nature distinct from the matter and its categories 
of evolutes. Then alone we are beginning the true jour- 
ney of life in the Divine. The self knows the Self of all, 
who is the self in the Sun and Earth and beyond. That 
consciousness is the apprehension of the turyatita, beyond 
the head or above the head. We may perhaps consider 
that these are states of being and knowing that pertain 
to the close intimacies with the central reality in all, the 
Dwine, the Nirguna, the Eternal, who is also described 
jts the Sunya®® or the void of sensory being and knowing 
and enjoying, and momentariness and restriction. Some 

^rha. Up. 

Bfha. Upa. IV. vi. IV. i. 7 ; Suhalo Upa. 

, Kafba Upa. 

Narada—P, Upa. 28, 20 cf. Ndrada-P. Upa. VIII.; Cbd. and in- 
deed all Upani$ads. 

** Saubbd. Upa: prabha^Onyam, buddhi ^Qnyam, ^unyam nira- 
mayam sarvasGnyam niiSbhasam. It is the state of tanmaya : AnnaP. 
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holfl that the tutyatlta may correspond to the nir- 
vikalpaka samadhi or asamprajfiata samadhi, ^hich is 
stated to be the experience of absolute identity with the 
Divine. It is also stated to be the state of unsupported-, 
ness, niralamba*®. It is the state of amanaska^^. 

The turya and the turyatita states thus conceived in 
relation to the Raja Yoga are mainly deepening trance- 
states. Whereas it is not so when these ‘states are consi- 
dered as Vedantic or Jfiana-states. This has a profound 
difference. Even the nadopasana or the pranavopasana 
leads only to the trance-states. There thus follow direc- 
tions regarding the videha-mukti.^® The problem of the 
levels of ‘consciousness thus get a purely internal expe- 
rience, even though so far as the so-called Jivanmukti 
state is stated to be a state of freedom on all planes of con- 
sciousness. The permeation of the turya (self-state) and 
the turyatKa (or Brahma-sampatti) of the lower levels of 
consciousness, is not fully conscious or direct but media- 
ted by the trance-state. That is one of the main reasons 
for these yoga methods failing to solve the problem of 
life. They imply withdrawal and renunciation of the 
waking life that we know ; they faintly promise the re- 
lease even from the world-life-worries gradually if not, not 
at all. Indeed the illusory theory gets upperhand and the 
seeker after Yoga has just to liquidate himself on ,the 
planes of our ordinary consciousness. It is true that these 
states also involve the acquisition of powers or siddhis, 
even contact with the powers of the spiritual world called 
the devas, yak§as etc.®* But all these do not help the evo- 

Upa. V. 104. Maho. Upa. IV. NirSlamba Upa. 

Mandala Brahma na Upa. II. v. i ; Avadhuta Upa. * ‘ 

Cha. Upa. VIII. 3. 4; Mabanaraya na Upa. X. 5. 6; Mun^a. 

Upa. III. 216 ; lia. 17 Varaha Upa. Jnana-bhflmi seventh ; 

*• Cf. Siddhis in the Yoga Sutras. III. 17 ff ; !• 7* 52; 

Advaya Titaka ; Yoga Sikha Upa. 51 ; Yoga Sbtra. Ili. 50. ' 
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lution of the ordinary man.^® That is one of the strongest 
critisisnjs levelled against the developments of the Minor 
Upanisads. The Minor Upanisads are in one sense the 
products of experiences in several kinds of Yoga and the 
levels or bhumikas are states on the path, and all' these 
states were recorded as experienced. So far they mark a 
great chapter. These experiences have also befallen to 
mystics of other nations. In the literatures of the Buddists,^* 
^aiva-siddhanta, Vira^aivism, Tantricism we have further 
developments recorded. But in none of these we find 
the original clarity of the simple Upani§adic paths of the 
earlier seers. Speculative psychology is not the word 
to be used in this connection, however. There is for 
the seeker after the path of these yogas enough guidance 
given, but then the question will always recur : is it 
worth all this effort ? As ^ri Aurobindo has remarked : • 
“ 'Brance is a way of escape — the body is ma^e quiet, the 
physical mind is in a state of torpor, the inner conscious- 
ness is left free to go on with its experience. The disad- 
vantage is that trance becomes indispensable and that 
•the problem of the waking consciousness is not solved, 
it remains imperfect.” It is because of this that all the rich 
promises of the yoga of the minor Upanisads do not evoke 
the enthusiasm of the ordinary man. They appear to be, 
with all their charms, ways of escape from the main problem 
of divine evolutionism, the discovery and the recovery of 

‘the Divine in the physical mind, as in die inner mind. 



Mahopanhad. VI. : Antassahgaparityagi bahissamsaravaniva. 
Karta bahir akartantarloke . . . : This ideal is fully expressed but 
this consciousness of the supramental Omniscience and Being docs 
not permeate the physical consciousness or mind. 

Cf. J.S.V.O.L VoL III p. 77 ff : Buddhist and Yoga Psychology. 

• • Note : — My friend Prof. Dr. B.L. Atreya has worked on the corre- 
lation between the Minor Upani§ads and the Yoga Vaii§tha very well 
and in a deeply scholarly manner. The dates he assigns to these Minor 
Upani§ads are after that great work. But some of these are likely to 
» be earlier and some indeed appear to be very late. If these are taken 
togeth^ here, it is because psychical experiences appear undatable* 




TOPARANANDA 
By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 


Todarananda is an encyclopaedia of Hindu I^aw, 
written * under the patronage of Todaramalla, the 
Finance Minister of Akbar. As the following statement 
at the beginning of the work shows, several scholars col- 
laborated in completing this voluminous digest, each 
writing on the subject in which he was an expert. Thus 
the portion relating to Jyotisa was written by Nilakantha, 
the author of the Sarhjndi antra and the Tajika Nllakantht^. 





The other collaborators are not known at present, 
MSS. of this important work are very rare. A complete 
MS has yet to be brought to light. Of the several parts 
of the work, called Sankhyas, only some have been 
noticed by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum and by 
Prof. Kane in his History of Dharma Rostra. There is a 
MS of the work in the Anup Sanskrit hibrarj. This seems 
to be the most complete of all those so far known to us. 
In his preface to the Catalogue of Smfti Mss. (R.A.S.B.) 
pp. 25 — 26, Haraprasad Shastri gives an account of this 
from an old list of MSS in the Library. This account 
is, however, incomplete, as Haraprasd Shastri did not 
himself examine the MSS. The several parts into* which 
the work is divided and the various topics dealt with 
h«cein have thus remained unknown to scholars. Infor- 
mation regarding these as well as the genealogy of 
Todaramalla, extending over seven generations, is con- 


^•Kane, History of Dharma f astro, Vol. I, Sec 104. 

6j 
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tained in the first part of the work, called Sargdvatdra- 
sankhyd. The portion relating to genealogy is as follows : 





sr^rrf^ fer; ii 





5?r>STT?Rj; i 

«rfR4’ ^Tfrsw^f^n 


TODARANANDA 


6 , 


#g[TKirf^nT»j;: 

•3^3^ f«frf?nr>5% i 

5rrir% 'rr^OT^FT ?ft«flf 'rft'^yfV 
?r«r: srfrsfV sr^ii 

f^nRwsrft^TTR 55Rrft;^»T«»-H w\-, 

^nrcetfTTT^sy irqr ^sR^rrsT^^sT^j^-r; i 

frsF?^ ?r(T>m <»rF5FTT 

3TFftr5r>:!jfer> irnfsir^RR; ^rra'Rq-RFR^f^: ii 

Thus from the above we get the following table : — 

Bala 

I 

I 

Attali 

I 

Damodara 

I 

I 

Assu 

i 

Dvarakadasa 

I 

Dvijamalla 

Bhagavatidasa 

I 

Todaramalla 

The divisions of the book are enumerated as follows ;- 

|?rT Fff<5TT%€?frnT 3fTRR: 3|fer5T>»fjr: II 

srrsrFr 

ST^rfRSR: 3^ m: 'TT’i;il 

?r?JrrRF? i 

3iRfrT!(^ TT3FfH%??Fr: 'R^ll 

STTirr^ ^jf'TRT snETJfrr:! 

5tS7FF% II 

F. 9 * 
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As Stated here, the work consists of nineteen 
Sankhyas. 

(i) Sargavatara, (2) Kalanirnaya, (3) Saihskara, (4) 
Acara, (5) ^uddhinirnaya, (6) ^raddha, (7) Varsakftya, (8) 
Vratavidhi, (9) Pratisthavidhi, (10) Puja, (ii) D^a, (12) 
^antika, (13) Tairthika, (14) Vivada, (15) Vyavahara, (16) 
Rajaniti, (17) Praya^citta, (18) Karmavipaka and (19) 
Ayurveda. 

In the Sanskrit Library the following Sankhyas 

are available. Sargavatara ( 2 MSS — one dated Sariivat 
1630). Samskara {z MSS — one dated Samvat 1736), 
Acara (2 Mss — one dated Sariivat 1631), ^uddhi (Ms. 
dated Sariivat 1639), Vrata (Ms. dated Sariivat 1639), 
Varsakftya, Pujavidhana, Dana, Vyavahara (3 MSS — 
one dated Sariivat 1630), PrayaScitta, Samaya, Agama 
(Ms. dated Sariivat 1631), ^antikapaustika, Jyotisa (Gani- 
ta, Ganitasankhyodaharana, Grahasankhya, Hora-Sankfiya, 
Sariihita Sankhya), Vivaha and Ayurveda. Some of these 
Mss. belonged to Kavindracarya. 

One Ms. of the Acarasankhya dated Sariivat 1631 
(A. D. 1374) and another of Vyavahara dated Sariivat 
1630 (A. D. 1573) were written at Agra in the reign of 
Akbar. Todaramalla died in Lahore in 1589 A. 

Prof. Kane states that “ Literary works were compiled 
under the patronage of Todaramalla between 1563 — 1389 
A. D.” The aboye dated Mss. were copied during thi? 
period and hence they are very important. 


• Kane, History of Dbarmo Sastroy Vol. I, p. 423. 



THE FIVE PROVISIONAL DEFINITIONS OF VYAPTP 

(vyApti-pancaka) in gangfJa 

By Tara Sankar Bhattacharya 

Gange^a defines inferential knowledge as arising from 
the knowledge of the minor term having Vyapti or in- 
variable concomitance of the middle term with the major 
term.® Hence, in the beginning of his discussions on 
Vyapti he puts the question : What is Vj^apti or in- 
variable concomitance (of the middle term with the major 
term) the knowledge of which is the instrument of in- 
ferential knowledge ? 

,But in considering the knowledge of,Vyapti to be 
the cause of inferential knowledge, GahgeSa strikes a note 
of difference with the Old School. Vatsyayana’s defini- 
tion of inferential knowledge that it is the knowledge 
of the meaning of the term which has the sign after the 
sign is properly known® (the sign is the middle term, 
the term having it is the minor term and the meaning 
of the minor term is the major term), shows that the 
knowledge of Vyapti is not at least the immediate cause 
o^ the inferential conclusion. And this point is clarified 
by Uddyotakara when he says that the instruments of 
inferential knowledge are the perception of the sign (the- 
middle term), the remembrance of Vyapti and the consi- 
deration of the sign (linga-paramar^a) of which the last 


• •>1 Vyapti here means the universal relation or invariable conco* 
mitance between the middle term and the major term in an inference. 

^ Tattvacintamani, Part II, p. a (Calcutta edition). 

» Vatsyayana’s Bhafja on the 3rd aphorism of Gotama (mitena 
lihgena lingino’rthasya Pa^cSnmanamanumanam). 
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one vi^., linga-paramarSa is the immediate cause of infer- 
ential knowledge*. Lihga-paramarga implies “ the present 
perception of the middle term in the minor associated with 
the memory of its connection with the major . . . . 
GahgeSa* also uses the term lihga-paramarga for the in- 
strument of inferential knowledge , but he means by it, 
as Mathur^atha points out, the knowledge of Vyapti. 
The Siddhdnta-MuktdvalP (on verse 67) also raises the 
question of the instrument of inferential knowledge and 
points out that, according to the Old School, the middle 
term which is being actually perceived as a concomitant 
is the cause of inference. • But this view of the Old 
School is defective, says Vi^vanatha. Mathuranatha also 
refers to this view of the Old School and refutes it by 
the proposition that, if the middle term, which is being 
considered, is the cause of the inferential conclusion, 
then there tannot be any inferential knowledge fron'i the 
middle term or sign that is past or that is yet to come. ® 
ViSvanatha also refutes the view of the Old School fol- 
lowing the same argument. 

Thus, the instrument of the inferential knowledge, 
according to the Navya-Nyaya, is the knowledge of 
Vyapti, i.e., invariable concomitance between the middle 
term and the major term. Now what is this Vyapti ? 
A thinker preceding GahgeSa considers that invariable 
concomitance (Vyapti) is negation of inconsistancy ' or 


* NySja-Varttika, 5th Sutra. On the instrument of inferential 
knowledge according to the Old School, Vide, Njaja-Dar/ana by Mm. 
Phani Bhusan Tarkavagi^a, Vol. I pp. 135 — 137. 

* Dasgupta : A History of Indian "Philosophy, Vol., I., P. 331. 

* Tattva-cintdmani, Part II, Page 2 (Calcutta edition. This ‘edi- 
tion contains the commentary of MathurSnatha). 

Lihga-Par 5 mar^o Vyaptijnanatft., Ibid, p. 19. 

^ Ibid. Paramt^yamana-lihgasyanumitikaranatve atitanagatalinga- 
danumitirna syaditi bhavalj. 
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unexceptionability* (avyabhicaritattvam) which can be 
determijied by five definitions.^® These definitions are 
not considered, by GahgeSa, to be sufficient to explain 
the nature of Vyapti, for all of them, it is alleged, fail in 
the case of an exclusively affirmative (Kevalanvayi) infer- 
ence, i.e., an inference in which the major term is universally 
present. The nature and meaning of these five defini- 
tions afe discussed below : — 

The first definition of Vyapti is non-existence, in the 
micdle term, of objects having a substratum in which 
the major term does not exist (sadhyabhavavadavrttitvam). 
It means that the places which do not contain the major 
term are the substrata of certain objects and that the 
absence of these objects in the middle term determines 
Vyapti. Let us take an inference to illustrate this : the 
hill is fiery, as it has smoke. Here ‘ smoke ’ is the mid- 

® Eaton in his General L/>giCy^ P. 59, remarks: “Where the 
sabject or the terms are general, the proposition is general, e.g., ‘ Men 
quarrel,’ ‘ Red is colour,’ ‘ Beauty is different from truth,’ ‘ All good 
things are rare.” Again, he says : “ The simplest definition of a ge- 
neral element in a proposition would be, any element that does not 
refer to a definite individual (person, event, object, etc.),” From 
this standpoint “some men quarrel” is also a general proposition, 
Stcbbing also thinks in like manner. He observes : “A general 
proposition, therefore, makes an assertion about all or about some 
of the members of a class ” {A modern Introduction to Logic, P. 43). 
On the other hand, the traditional Logic, following the lead of Aristo- 
tlb, means by universal judgments only those judgments which “ make 
tKb judgment explicitly of all the cases under consideration” (Welton. 
KIround work of Logic, p. 48). Now the definition of Vyapti as the 
negatiorv of inconstancy shows that Vyapti concerns all and not 
some. From this standpoint this definition is akin to traditional 
Logic rather than to modern Logic of Eaton and Stebbing. 

It is not definitely known as to who was the author of these five 
definitions. In the Tattva-cintdmani-mayukha, the commentary of Jaga- 
di^a on the Tattva-cintdmani, it is said that the upholder of the view 
®jfr»the negation of inconstancy to be the essence of Vyapti, is the 
commentator (fT'ikd-krf) and this commentator is Vacaspati Mi^ra. 
But though Vacaspati Mi^ra thinks that the negation of inconstancy 
is liie essence of Vyapti, he nowhere formulates the five definitions. 
Hence, the author of these definitions might be some follower of 
*Vaca^ati Milra. 
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die term and ‘ fire ’ the major. The places which are 
the locus of the non-existence of the major tetm ‘ fire,’ 
are lake, etc., for fire does not exist there. There are, 
again, things, e.g., fish, moss, etc., whose substratum is, 
lake. These fish, moss, etc., do not exist in the middle 
term smoke. This non-existence marks Vyapti. In plain 
language smoke invariably accompanies fire, because the 
existence of the terms which are present in 'the places 
where fire does not exist, is negated in smoke.^^ 

In this inference, which may be said to be in the 
first figure, the major term is wider than the middle. 
Therefore, the universal proposition, “ all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire,” is not simply convertible. The con- 
verse of this proposition is “ some cases of fire are cases 
of smoke.” Hence, if we change the middle term and 
make a wrong syllogism, “ all cases of fire are cases of 
smoke ; tho yonder hill is a case of fire ; and, therefore, 
it is a case of smoke,” then the major premise should not 
come within the scope of the definition of Vyapti just 
explained.^2 And this is exactly the case. The sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of the major term ‘ smoke ’ 
is, for example, the red-hot iron bar and existence 


The first definition of Vyapti has some similarity to Hobhouse’s 
conception of general proposition. He says : “ And hence any 

uniformly observed relation A — B must be generalised, if no epn- 
comitant C exists, a change in which would be followed by a change 
in B.” Theory of Knowledge, p. 327. Again, he remarks: “ Th‘e 
possibility of the disturbing concomitant is the “ countercon- 
sideration ” which must be dismissed before a suggested 

generalisation can be affirmed.” Ibid. P.328. 

1® Two kinds of inferences are distinguished in the Nyaya : (i) 
Saddhetuka and (2) asaddhetuka. In the former, the middle term is 
invariably accompanied by the major term. In tbe latter, some cases 
of the middle term are accompanied by the major. Here the mSjOr 
premise, say all cases of fire are cases of smoke, is not materially uni- 
versal. A true definition of Vyapti should apply only to saddhetuka 
inference and not to asaddhetuka which is fallacious. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the Nyaya syllogism is both fot’; 
mally and materially true. 
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pertaining to red-hot iron bar is not negated in fire. 
Hence, die definition does not apply to this fallacious 
itfference. 

, The definition of Vyapti explained above is based on 
the category of negation. But there are inferences which 
are exclusively affirmative (Kevalanvayi). The inference, 
“ all things are nameable, as they are knowablc ” (all 
things are knowable because nothing exists outside God’s 
knowledge at least), is a case in instance. Here the ques- 
tion of the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term does not arise, because the major term is univer- 
sally present (Kevalanvayi). There is no negation of 
the major term at any locus. Hence, the first definition 
of Vyapti is incompetent to deal with such inferences. 
GangeSa, therefore, rejects it as incomplete. 

The commentator Raghunatha points out that the 
first Tiefinition is feared (by the author of the ’definitions) 
to be inapplicable to an inference whose major term is 
of partial extensity (and to remove this defect the second 
definition has been formulated)^®. Consider, for example, 
the inference, it has the conjunction of monkey, because 
it is this tree, i.e., as it has the essence-this-tree. In this 
inference the major term monkey-conjunction partially 
extends to the substratum of the middle term, which is 
thK tree, for the attribute monkey-conjunction can be 
located only in a portion of this tree. ^ It is at the top 
of the tree, but not in its root. Now, according to the 
first definition the negation, in the middle term, of the 
location or existence of objects abiding in a substratum 
where the major term does not exist, is Vyapti. This 
principle to be true in the inference under consideration, 
would mean that there is negation in the middle term, 
the essence-this-tree, of the location of objects which 


W Vjapti-PdHeaka-iyidhiti. 
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exist in a locus where the major term, monkey-conjunc- 
tion, is absent. But the essence-this-tree permeates the 
whole tree. Hence, the formula demands that the ex- 
istence pertaining to the negation of monkey-conjupc- 
tion should be negated throughout the whole tree. But 
really there is the negation of the negation of monkey- 
conjunction only at the top of the tree where the 
monkey sits. In the root there is the negation and not 
the negation of the negation of monkey-conjunction. So, 
the first definition is inadequate for an inference in which 
the major term is of partial extension (avyapya-vytti). 

The commentator Mathutanatha,!^ on the contrary, 
thinks that with the exception of the exclusively affirma- 
tive inference, the definition is almost a complete picture 
of Vyapti. Let us follow at some length his line of in- 
terpretation of the first definition.^® 

The fii'st definition indicates denotatively thafthe 
negation, in the middle term, of the things which by nature 
exist in the locus where the major term is negated, deter- 
mines universal relation between the middle term and the 
major term. It, how’ever, is put connotatively thus : 
The negation of existence determined by the substratum 
of the negation of the major term is invariable conco- 
mitance or Vyapti. Here the said non-existence, in 
the middle term, is a general negation, i.e., the 
negation of the whole species existing in the locus in 
which the major term is negated. The negation neither 
includes anything falling outside such a species, nor ex- 
cludes anything coming under it. For if it extends beyond 
the species in question, then the definition becomes 
too-wide, and if it omits any particular under the species, 

Vide^ Vydpti-paUcaka-rahasja. 

In understanding Mathuranatha’s ‘‘ Vyaptl-paHcaka-rahasya*^ the 
Bengali translation of R. N. Ghose’s Navya-Nyaja^^* has been very, 
helpful. ^ , 
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theo it becomes too-nartow. In the former case we 
get atiryapti and in the latter avyapti. Indeed every 
gfeneral negation should be itara-varaka (prohibiting others 
tq come under it) and nyuna-varaka (prohibiting being 
less than its own denotation). In other words, a general 
negation should avoid wideness and also narrowness. 

The negation of the location pertaining to the locus 
of the non-existence of the major term is, therefore, a 
general negation relating to all the individuals of the same 
species. If it is not a general negation, then the defini- 
tion applies to a fallacious (asaddhetuka) inference. Let 
us take the false inference : The mountain is smoky, 
as there is fire there. Here ‘ fire ’ is the middle term 
and ‘ smoke ’ the major. Smoke is negated in water, 
red-hot iron-ball, etc. But if the negation of the loca- 
tion of these things in fire be not exhaustive, one may 
concentrate on a particular locus, say water, and show 
the absence of the location of water in fire. In that case 
the definition applies to a fallacious inference. It commits 
the fallacy of two-wide generalisation (ativyapti). 

On the contrary, if the negation of the whole class 
of objects of the substratum of the non-existence of the 
major term, is accepted, then the definition does not ap- 
ply to a fallacious inference. Let us take the major pre- 
mise, fire is a case of smoke, where fire is the middle term 
and smoke the major. The definition to be applicable 
to it, the location of all objects belonging to the locus 
where smoke is negated, should be negated in fire. But 
the red-hot iron ball, though negating smoke, is not 
itself negated in fire. Hence the definition does not ap- 
pl^ to this inference and as such is not too-wide. 

But though the definition fails in the case of a falla- 
cious inference, it can well characterise a correct infer- 
ence. Consider, for example, the major premise, ‘all 
cases, of smoke are cases of fire,’ in which smoke is 
p. to 
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the middle term and fire the major. The negation, in 
smoke, of the location of objects existing in the eubstra- 
tum of the non-existence of fire, being a general nega- 
tion, no object in whose support fire is negated, can ]pe 
located in smoke. Hence, the definition quite fits in 
such an inference. 

But the definition will not apply even to a correct 
inference, if the negation of the location of objects exist- 
ing in a support where the major term is negated, be 
not exhaustive. For if the negation is not strictly ge- 
neral, then it follows that there is the negation, in the 
middle term, of the location of some objects having a 
locus where the major term is negated. In that case, 
as two sub-contraries are not necessarily opposed, it fol- 
lows that sometimes the existence determined by the sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of the non-existence of the 
major term *is negated in the middle and sometimes *not. 
The result is that the major premise is narrowed down 
to a particular proposition. 

Again, the non-generality of the negation of the 
location pertaining to the locus of the non-existence of 
the major term, may also mean that in some cases there 
is the negation of the negative of the major term in the 
middle and in some cases there is the negation of the non- 
negative of the major term in the middle, i.e., the objects 
which are co-present with the major term, may not be 
located in the middle. In that case the middle term does 

I 

not invariably accompany the major term. 

The above discussions clearly show that the negation, 
in the middle term, of the location pertaining to the locus 
of the non-existence of the major term is a general ne- 
gation. Now this location pertaining to the locus of the 
non-existence of the major term, is to be taken or under- 
stood in the relation which is the determinant of^the 
middle term (Hetutavacchedaka-sambandhena vivak?iania)! 
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In the enthymematic inference,^® “ the hill is fiery, as it 
has smoke,” the determinant relation of the middle term 
^smoke ’ is saihyoga (conjunction), because smoke is in 
conjunction with its substratum, the hill. Hence the 
location pertaining to the substramm of the non-existence 
of the major term should be determined by the relation 
of conjunction. If we take the location of objects in the 
substrata of the non-existence of the major term ‘ fire ’ 
in some other relation, say inherence, there the first de- 
finition cannot properly determine Vyapti. For the sub- 
strata of the non-existence of fire may be lakes, cloths 
etc., and also a part of smoke where fire does not reach. 
Now if we take the location pertaining to the locus of 
the non-existence of fire, in the relation of inherence, 
then we find that the part of the middle term ‘ smoke,’ 
which is the locus of the non-existence of fire, does exist 
in fhe relation of inherence in smoke (as the ’part inheres* 
in the whole). But according to the first definition, the 
non-existence, in the middle term, of objects having a 
locus where the major term is negated, constitutes Vyapti. 
Hence the definition fails, if the location pertaining to the 
locus of the non-existence of the major term is taken in 
the relation of inherence. But the case is otherwise 
if we take the location in the relation of conjunction. 
Xhe part of the smoke does not exist in the relation 
of conjunction to the smoke, for conjunction is an 
external and impermanent relation, whereas the rela- 
tion of part to the whole is organic and permanent. 
Hence there is the negation of the part of the smoke in 
the smoke itself in the relation of conjunction. Thus 
the definition succeeds in this case. 


The commentators of Nyaya use enthymemes as their ex- 
amples, and though a syllogism is considered to have five members, 
•y<jt the practice is to use two propositions in an inference. 
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We have explained the failure of the first definition 
in the inference, the hill has fire, as it has smoke, when 
the location pertaining to the locus of the non-existence 
of the major term is taken in the relation of inherence. 
We shall also explain that the definition cannot determine 
VySpti, if the location pertaining to the locus of the non- 
existence of the major term fire, is taken in any kind of time 
relation. Everything that has an origin exists in time rela- 
tion to everything else. Smoke, the middle term, does bear 
time relation to the locus of the non-existence of the 
major term, say the^lake. Smoke is either simultaneous 
with the lake, or it precedes the lake or succeeds the lake. 
Hence there is not the negation of the location pertain- 
ing to the locus of the non-existence of the major term 
in the middle, if the location is considered in time rela- 
tion. Therefore the definition falls short of adequately 
representing' Vyapti in such a case. 

We have seen that there are cases of inference in 
which the relation determining the middle term may be 
conjunction and that the location pertaining to the locus 
of the non-existence of the major term should stand in 
the same relation to its substratum. But as there may 
be inferences in which the middle term may remain in 
some other relation in its substratum, let us consider an 
inference in which the middle term is determined by 
the relation of that kind of inference which has for its 

«• I 

base (anuyogi) the minor term”. This is a substance, as 
it has existence. Here substance -hood*® is the major term, 
* existence ’ the middle, and ‘ this ’ the minor term. The 

‘ Inherence * is manifold according to the New School where 
as according to the Old School it admits of no variation. ^ 

There is a typical formula current among the Bengali scholars 
of Nyaya to determine the major term : Ban man varjiya, sadhya 
an garjiya ; yadi na thake ban man, tva carayia, sadhya an. This 
means that the major term should be an abstract noun like substance 
hood when substance represents the major term and when the majof 
term is represented by an adjective like fiery, it should be fire. ’ 
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locus of the non-existence of the major term substance- 
hood is •quality, action^®, etc., which are not substances. 
Now the middle term ‘ existence ’ inheres in the minor 
tejm ‘ this * in a manner in which existence inheres in a 
substance. The relation of inherence, in this case, is 
determined by the essence of substance, so that we 
get here inherence plus such determination and not 
inherence pure and simple. Thus inherence in this 
instance is dravyanuyogi (pertaining to substance or 
having substance as its substratum). This relation 
of inherence-pertaining-to-substance is the determinant 
of the middle term in this inference. Now the 
location pertaining to quality, action, etc., which are the 
locus of the non-existence of the major term, is certainly 
negated in the middle term in the relation of inherence- 
pertaining-to-substance . 

•One important point is to be borne in mind in 
this connection. The location pertaining to the locus 
of the non-existence of the major term has the same re- 
lation to its locus as determines the middle term. But 
this relation determining the middle term has again its 
collective extensity (Paryapti) which should neither be 
exceeded nor be narrowed. In the inference, this is a 
substance, as it is existence, we have found that the rela- 
tion determining the middle term is inherence-pertaining- 
to-substance. If we narrow this relation by omitting the 
adjunct pertaining-to-substance®® and consider inherence 

I* The New School admits seven categories like substance, 
quality, action, inherence, generic attribute, particularity and negation. 
Here it follows the Vai^e§ika system. For the Vaiie?ika categories, 
see Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. 

* The omission of “ pertaining to substance ” narrows the rela- 
tion in the following manner : In the relation of inherence-pertaining- 
to-substance the essences," pertaining to substance ” and "inherence,** 
detefmine the relatedness of the relata. Here the determinants of 
Ac rclatedness are two in number. But if we omit " pertaining- 
to substance,” then the number is narrowed down to one* 
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itself to be determinant of the middle term, then the de- 
finition does not apply to this inference and becomes in- 
complete, as existence (the middle term) inheres also 4n 
quality and action which are the locus of the negation of 
the major term substance-hood. 

The definition shares the same fate, if the relation 
determining the middle term is widened. Consider again 
the inference, it is a substance as it has existence. Here 
the relation determining the middle term is inherence- 
pertaining-to-substance ; the locus of the non-existence 
of the major term is action where substance-hood does 
not inhere. Now if we consider the location pertaining to 
action either in time relation or the relation determining 
the middle term^i (which is inherence-pertaining-to-sub- 
stance), then there is not the negation, in the middle 
term, of existence determined by the substratum of the 
non-existence of the major term. For the locatiori or 
existence determined by the alternative relation will exist 
in the middle term. Nothing in fact, prevents the middle 
term to bear time relation to action which is the locus of 
the non-existence of the major term. Hence the middle 
term does not invariably accompany the major term. 

The relation determining the middle term and the 
relation determining the location pertaining to the locus 
of the non-existence of the major term are thus the same 
having the same collective extensity. This collective ex- 
tensity is a relation whose substratum is determined by 
number and in determining the exact number implied by 
this relation, the essence of the things to which the num- 
ber is applied, should be taken into consideration. When 

The alternatives time relation and inherence-pertaining-to- 
-substance widen the relation determining the middle term in the 
following manner ; Inherence-pertaining-to-substance is the deter- 
tninant of the middle term. But to this are added the essence-time- 
relation (kalikatva) and essence-alternative (anyataratva). Hence the 
over extension. . • : 
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we determine the number of pots, for example, we should 
say that* the essence-pot or pot-hood, extends upto that 
particular number, say two. For the collective number 
twp may exist on the pot and cloth, when the cloth is 
placed on the pot and in that case the exact collective 
extensity with regard to pot cannot be determined. But 
the essence-pot or pot-hood is a generic attribute which 
inheres only in pots and can never inhere in the cloth. 
Hence the difficulty of determining the exact collective 
extensity of pot disappears, if the collective extensity is 
said to rest on pot-hood. 

Remembering this rule of collective extensity we can 
find out the exact collective extensity of the relation de- 
termining the middle term in an inference. Let us con- 
sider the inference, the hill has fire, as it has smoke. Here 
the relation determining the middle term is conjunction. 
The ‘essence of conjunction is conjunction-hood or con- 
nectedness. The extensity of the relation of connected- 
ness is unity or one-ness pertaining to connectedness. 
Let us again consider the inference, it is a substance, as 
it has existence. Here the relation determining the mid- 
dle term is inherence -pertaining- to-substance. The col- 
lective extensity of this relation is duality or two-ness, 
viz., essence-inherence plus essence-pertaining-to-substance. 
H^ce in these two inferences the extensity of the relation 
tl^rough which the location pertaining t9 the locus of the 
non-exisfence of the major term, should be taken, is 
unity and duality respectively. 

The relation determining the middle term is thus 
the relation through which things exist in the substratum 
of>e non-existence of the major term. This is a safe- 
guard the transgression of which leads, according to 
some, to the fallacy of too-narrow definition and, according 
to others, to that of an aboslutely absurd or impossible 
(asAmbhava) definition. Wh«i a definition applies to 
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some cases and not to all, it is too-narrow. When 
it applies to no case, it is absolutely absurd. Now the 
definition, “ the non-existence, in the middle term, t)f 
objects abiding in a substratum in which the major te;rm 
is negated,” is too-narrow, when the relation determin- 
ing the middle term does not determine the existence of 
objects in the locus of the non-existence of the major 
term and when relatedness is supposed to belong only to 
those relations which are the determinants of existence 
(Vfttiniyamaka). In the inference, they have finite space, 
as they have jar-hood, the negation of the major term 
finite space, is infinite space whose substratum is infinite 
space itself. The relation determining the middle term 
jar-hood is inherence-pertaining-to-jars. But in the infinite 
space nothing can exist in the relation of inherence-pcr- 
taining-to-jars, as this kind of inherence is found only in 
jars and nowhere else. Yet there is the absencS of 
the middle term jar-hood in the infinite space, jar-hood 
abiding only in jars. Hence the definition applies to this 
inference at least and as such is not absolutely absurd, 
though too-narrow, as k does not apply to other cases. 

But the definition turns to be absolutely absurd, 
if relatedness is supposed to belong also to the relation 
in which a term does not exist in a substratum. A, for 
example, does not exist in B in the relation of inherence. 
Here non-existence in inherence may be taken as a ge- 
nuine relation. And if so taken, the definition of in- 
variable concomitance under discussion results in absolute 
absurdity, if the relation determining the middle term is 
not the determinant of the location pertaining to the locus 
of the negation of the major. To take the inference, 
they have finite space, as they have jar-hood, the middle 
term jar-hood can exist in any relation of non-existence 
in the infinite space which is the substratum of the 
negation of the major term„ as jar-hood exists only in 
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jafs and no where else. Hence the definition, according 
to whidi the non-existence of the objects of the substra- 
tCim of the non-existence of the major term, determines 
V^apti, does not apply to this case and turns to be abso- 
lutely absurd. 

Thus things exist in the locus of the non-existence 
of the major* term through the relation determining the 
middle. But what is the exact significance of the non- 
existence of the major term in the definition ? This is to 
be understood as a negation whose counterpositiveness 
is determined both by the relation determining the major 
term and by the essence of the major term (sadhyabhava^ca 
sadhyatavacchedaka — sambandhav acchinna sadhyatavacche- 
dakavacchinna-pratiyogitaka vodhyah). In the infer- 
ence, the hill is fiery, as it has smoke, the major term 
fire has conjunction with the hill. Hence, the relation 
determining the major term is conjunction. Similarlyj 
the essence of the major term is fire-hood and not smoke- 
production or anything else, for in the inference in ques- 
tion fire is taken as fire. Now the counterpositive of 
the negation of the major term is the major term itself 
and it is fire on this occasion. The counterpositiveness 
fire -hood abides in the counterpositive fire. Hence the 
negation of the major term fire is a negation of fire-hood 
i^ the relation of conjunction. Fire-hood has no con- 
junction with the lake ; the objects existing in the lake 
are negated in the middle term smoke. Thus there is 
the negation, in the middle term, of the existence of 
objects having a locus where the major term is negated 
and this is the demand of the definition. 

But if the negation of the major term means only 
the negation of the essence of the major term and not 
in the relation determining it, then the definition becomes 
too-narrow. In the above inference, if there is the nega- 
tion ®f. fire-hood, but not through the relation of con- 

F. 11 
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junction in which fire exists on the hill, then fire-hood 
may be supposed to be negated through the relation of 
inherence. But fire-hood is inherent only in fire. Hence 
it is negated on the hill in the relation of inherence. Smoke, 
on the contrary, exists on the hill. Hence there is not 
the negation of location pertaining to the locus of the 
non-existence of the major term and as such the defini- 
tion is narrowed. 

The definition also is guilty of narrowness, if the nega- 
tion of the major term, in the inference, the hill has fire, as 
it has smoke, implies only the negation of fire in the rela- 
tion of conjunction and not the negation of fire-hood. For 
in that case a particular type of fire, say the fire of kitchen, 
may be supposed to be negated in the relation of con- 
junction and the substratum of such negation can be the 
hill where kitchen-fire does not exist. On the hill again 
smoke may*exist and thus the definition fails. 

The definition labours under the same difficulty, if 
the negation of the major term, in the above inference, 
does not mean only the negation of fire-hood, but the 
negation of fire and water both. For in that case the 
substratum of the negation of the major term would be 
the substratum of the negation of both fire and water. 
This substratum may be the hill, as fire and water together 
never exist on the hill (and as a matter of fact no wheye), 
and the hill agaii\ may be the substratum of smoke. 

The above discussions clearly show that the negation 
of the major term in the definition should be a negation 
of the essence of the major term in the relation determin- 
ing it, so that if the major term bears the relation of con- 
junction, or inherence, or any other relation, to the minor 
term, the essence of the major term should be negated 
in the same relation. But the relation determining the 
major term and the relation in which it is negated, though 
same, may be unequal in respect of the number of* related- 
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ness, i.e., in respect of collective extensity. This collec- 
tive extensity should also be the same in both cases. In 
thfe inference, it has existence, as it is a generic attribute,** 
thg relation determining the major term is inherence, as 
existence inheres in its substratum. The essence of the 
major term should be negated in this relation. But if it 
is negatejd in the relation of inherence-pertaining-to-sub- 
stance, then the extensity of the relation determining the 
major term is unity (only inherence) and the collective 
extensity of the relation in which the essence of the major 
term is negated is duality (inherence and pertaining-to- 
substance). But this inequality invalidates the definition. 
For the substratum of the negation of the major term 
existence, in the relation of inherence-pertaining-to- 
substance, is quality and action, as existence abides in 
that relation only in substance and nowhere else. The 
middle term generic attribute again inhere? in quality 
and action. Hence there is not the negation of location 
pertaining to the locus of the non-existence of the major 
term and the definition turns to be futile. 

Just as the collective extensity of the relatedness de- 
termining the major term and of the relation in which 
the major term is negated, should be the same, so the 
collective extensity of the essence of the major term and 
tii^t of the essence-major-term negated should be the same. 

there are two cases where the inequality of them 
leads tq the fallacy of a too-narrow definition. In the 
first case the determinant relation of the major term 
is counterpositiveness (pratiyogita) and in the second, 
knowledge-hood (Visayita). The speciality about the re- 
la^on of counterpositiveness is that an essence in which 
a thing is negated, is the essence in which that thing 
exists in the relation of counterpositiveness on the nega- 

• Existence abiding in substance, quality and action, is a super- 

ior genedc attribute. Vide, BhafS-pariccheda, *. 
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tiofl. When kitchen-fire is negated, the kitchen-fire is 
the counterpositive of the negation (and not fire) and 
the relation of counterpositveness is with regard ‘to 
kitchen-fire holding between it and its negation. Simi- 
larly when the orange is known as being sweet, the orange- 
sweetness is the object of knowledge and this orange- 
sweetness stands in the relation of knowledge-hood to 
knowledge. So in these two cases the substratums of the 
relations (and these substrata are negation and knowledge 
respectively) can contain nothing else than the essence- 
kitchen-fire and the essence -orange-sweetness respectively. 
But in the case of any other relation, the term related can 
exist in its substratum as essences other than that which 
determines the relation at a particular context. Thus 
when fire is taken to exist, in conjunction, on the hill, 
as fire, it may also exist on the hill as a substance or 
known obje*ct. Hence, counterpositiveness and knowleclge- 
hood are unique kinds of relation. 

Now let us take two inferences in which the essence 
determining the major term is negated through the 
relations of counterpositiveness and knowledge-hood 
respectively, but in which the collective extensities 
of the essence determining the mojor term and the 
essence in which the major term is negated, are not 
equal. This has not kitchen-fire because of the non- 
existence of kitchen-fire. Here kitchen-fire is the majo^ 
term in the relation of counterpositiveness. Thepssences 
determining the major term are kitchen-hood and fire- 
hood and thus the collective extensity of the essences 
determining the major term is duality. But if the nega- 
tion of the major term is taken to mean the negatipp 
of fire-hood only in the relation of counterpositive- 
ness, then .the negation of the major term means ^the 
negation of fire-hood, as the counterpositive of the nega- 
of fire-hood is fire-hood. The substratum of the *11011- 
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existence of fire-hood may be the negation of kitchen-fire ; 
for through the relation of counterpositiveness fire-hood 
does not exist on the negation of kitchen-fire. In other 
words, when we say that kitchen-fire does not exist, the 
counterpositive of the negation is kitchen-fire and not 
fire or fire-hood. Hence the negation of kitchen-fire is 
a substratum Vhere fire or fire-hood as a counterpositive 
does not exist. Therefore the negation of kitchen-fire is 
the substratum of the nonexistence of fire-hood or fire 
through the relation of counterpositiveness. But the 
middle term is the negation of the kitchen-fire. Hence, 
the definition does not apply to this case and therefore 
is incomplete. 

Now to take an inference in which the major term is 
determined by the relation of knowledge-hood. This has 
kitchen- fire, as there is the knowledge or perception of 
kitc?»en-fire. Here kitchen-fire is the major term as de- 
termined by the relation of knowledge-hood and the es- 
sences kitchen-hood and fire-hood and, therefore, the 
collective extensity of the essences determining the major 
term is duality as before. Now if, like the previous in- 
ference, we consider the negation of the major term only 
as fire-hood (leaving out kitchen-hood) through the re- 
lation of knowledge-hood, then the substratum of the 
n^n-existence of the major term may be the perception 
qf kitchen-fire^ as fire or fire-hood exists in relation of 
knowledge-hood, in the knowledge or perception of fire 
or fire-hood and not in the perception of kitchen-fire. 
The middle term again is the perception of the kitchen- 
fire. Hence the definition does not apply to this case and 
is., narrow. 

Thus the collective extensity of the relation determin- 
ing j:he major term and that of the relation in which it 
i,s negated should be the same. Similarly the collective 
exfenSity of the essence determining the major term. 
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tion. When kitchen-fire is negated, the kitchen-fire is 
the counterpositive of the negation (and not "fire) and 
the relation of counterpositveness is with regard ‘to 
kitchen-fire holding between it and its negation, Sisni- 
larly when the orange is known as being sweet, the orange- 
sweetness is the object of knowledge and this orange- 
sweetness stands in the relation of knowledge^hood to 
knowledge. So in these two cases the substratums of the 
relations (and these substrata are negation and knowledge 
respectively) can contain nothing else than the essence- 
kitchen-fire and the essence-orange-sweetness respectively. 
But in the case of any other relation, the term related can 
exist in its substratum as essences other than that which 
determines the relation at a particular context. Thus 
when fire is taken to exist, in conjunction, on the hill, 
as fire, it may also exist on the hill as a substance or 
known obje'ct. Hence, counterpositiveness and knowledge- 
hood are unique kinds of relation. 

Now let us take two inferences in which the essence 
determining the major term is negated through the 
relations of counterpositiveness and knowledge-hood 
respectively, but in which the collective extensities 
of the essence determining the mojor term and the 
essence in which the major term is negated, are not 
equal. This has not kitchen-fire because of the non- 
existence of kitchen-fire. Here kitchen-fire is the majof 
term in the relation of counterpositiveness. The essences 
determining the major term ate kitchen-hood and fire- 
hood and thus the collective extensity of the essences 
determining the major term is duality. But if the nega- 
tion of the major term is taken to mean the negatipp 
of fire-hood only in the relation of counterpositive- 
ness, then .the negation of the major term means ^the 
negation of fire-hood, as the counterpositive of the nega- 
of fire-hood is fire-hood. The substratum of the ‘non- 
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existence of fire-hood may be the negation of kitchen-fire ; 
for through the relation of counterpositiveness fire-hood 
does not exist on the negation of kitchen-fire. In other 
words, when we say that kitchen-fire does not exist, the 
counterpositive of the negation is kitchen-fire and not 
fire or fire-hood. Hence the negation of kitchen-fire is 
a substratum where fire or fire-hood as a counterpositive 
does not exist. Therefore the negation of kitchen-fire is 
the substratum of the nonexistence of fire-hood or fire 
through the relation of counterpositiveness. But the 
middle term is the negation of the kitchen-fire. Hence, 
the definition does not apply to this case and therefore 
is incomplete. 

Now to take an inference in which the major term is 
determined by the relation of knowledge-hood. This has 
kitchen-fire, as there is the knowledge or perception of 
kitc?ien-fire. Here kitchen-fire is the major term as de- 
termined by the relation of knowledge-hood and the es- 
sences kitchen-hood and fire-hood and, therefore, the 
collective extensity of the essences determining the major 
term is duality as before. Now if, like the previous in- 
ference, we consider the negation of the major term only 
as fire-hood (leaving out kitchen-hood) through the re- 
lation of knowledge-hood, then the substratum of the 
n^n-existence of the major term may be the perception 
Qf kitchen-fire^ as fire or fire-hood exists in relation of 
knowledge-hood, in the knowledge or perception of fire 
or fire-hood and not in the perception of kitchen-fire. 
The middle term again is the perception of the kitchen- 
fire. Hence the definition does not apply to this case and 
is.* narrow. 

Thus the eollective extensity of the relation determin- 
ing ^he major term and that of the relation in which it 
^s negated should be the same. Similarly the collective 
exfengity of the essence determining the ipajor term. 
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should be equal to that of the essence in which it is 
negated. And the relation and essence determiAing the 
major term should be the same as those in which it ‘is 
negated. But the question may be asked : What is the 
exact significance of the substratum of the non-existence 
of the major term in the definition — the negation of 
existence pertaining to the substratum of the noni-existence 
of the major term is invariable concomitance ? This sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of the major term is to be 
understood in the relation of attributiveness or self-sameness 
with regard to negation (abhavlya-vi^esanata). If it 
is taken in any other relation, say knowledge-hood 
or partial extensity, then the definition would be guilty 
of narrowness. Let us take two inferences in which the 
substratum of the non-existence of the major term exists 
through the relations of knowledge-hood and partial 
extensity respectively. It has quality, as it has knowledge 
(knowledge is a quality according to Nyaya). In this 
inference quality, in the relation of inherence, is the major 
term, for quality inheres in the substance. The middle 
term again is knowledge in the same relation, knowledge 
being a quality. The substratum of the negation of the 
major term quality, in the relation of knowledge-hood is 
knowledge, for the non-existence of quality stands in the 
relation of knowledge-hood to its knowledge. The exist^t 
in this substratum .(knowledge) inheres in it, as the relation 
determining the middle term is inherence. In knowledge 
again the knowledge-quality inheres. Hence existence per- 
taining to the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term is determined by knowledge-quality. But the middle 
term is knowledge itself in which knowledge-qualfiy 
inheres. Thus we do not get the negation of existence 
pertaining to the substratum of the non-existence of 
the major term and as a result the definition becomes 
too-narrow. 
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If we take the substratum of the negation of the major 
term, in* the above inference, in the relation of partial ex- 
tdhsity, then the same substratum is knowledge. For the 
relation of partial extensity means the non-existence of 
something in some cases of another thing (as the non- 
existence of smoke in some cases of fire, say the red-hot 
iron bay) and some cases of knowledge have not the 
non-existence of the major term quality. In other words, 
knowledge, is a quality and there is not any case of know- 
ledge in which quality is absent. Hence if the negation of 
quality is to find a substratum in which it partly or wholly 
does not exist, such a substratum is knowledge, for in 
every case of knowledge quality exists, i.e., knowledge is 
the negation of the negation of quality. But the middle 
term is knowledge. Hence the definition does not apply 
to this inference. 

^he second inference for our purpose is, it has exist- 
ence, as it is a generic attribute. Here the relation de- 
termining the major term is inherence, as existence inheres 
in its substratum. The relation determining the middle 
term is selfsameness, as the proposition, it is a generic 
attribute or universal, strictly implies that the minor term, 
it, is the substratum of the substratum-hood of the 
universal and the relation between the substratum-hood 
a^d the substratum is selfsameness. In fact, the middle 
term, universal, here, is only a symbol for it substratum- 
hood, |o that the real middle term, in this case, is 
substratum-hood of the universal. And the reason why 
“ the substratum- hood of the universal ” is the middle 
term here is clear. For in the proposition, it is a 
umversal, it and the universal mean the same thing and 
if “ universal ” is taken as the middle term, then the 
minor and the middle terms become identical. Hence, 
the word “ universal ” here stands for its substratum- 
hobd^ . 
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Thus the relation determining the middle term is self- 
sameness and that determining the major term is inherence 
in the above inference. The negation of the major term 
existence is non-existence. The substratum of non-exjst- 
ence, in the relation of knowledge-hood, is knowledge, 
because everything including non-existence, stands in 
the relation of knowledge-hood to knowledge. Now 
existence or location pertaining to knowledge through the 
relation of selfsameness, is also found in the substratum- 
hood of the universal, as it is also known. But this is 
again the middle term. Hence the definition does not 
apply to this inference and is, therefore, incomplete. 

(To be Continued) 
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Early history of the Vai?nava faith and movement 

IN BENGAL, FROM SANSKRIT AND BENGALI SOURCES. 

Bj Svshil' Kumar De, m.a. (Calcutta), D.Lit. (London), 
University of Dacca. PP. ii, 53 5 - General Printers 
and Publishers Limited, Calcutta, 1942- Rs. 10. 

Dr. S. K. De needs no introduction ro the scholarly 
world. His work on the History of Sanskrit poetics has 
already established his reputation as a scholar of great 
merit. The present work is entirely of different type. 
Portions of it appeared in various Oriental Journals — 
foreign and Indian — during 1934-37. It is for the first 
tim§ that the author has published the wholp of it in a 
book form, much enlarged and revised in the light of his 
more recent studies. The book contains seven chapters, 
dealing with the beginnings of Bengal Vai?navaism, the 
advent of Caitanya, the six Gosvamins of Vrndavana, 
the devotional sentiments (Rasa-Sastra), Theology and 
Philosophy, Ritualism and Devotional practices, and the 
literary works. In fact, the present volume covers a com- 
prehensive study of Caitanyaism in Bengal. The author 
hag based his treatment upon the activities and teachings 
c£ Caitanya and his disciples and fellowers. He has 
utilised <all possible Sanskrit and Bengali sources in this 
work. Much has been written on Bengal Vaisnavaism 
from time to time, but as far as I can recollect it is cer- 
tain that such an exhaustive and authoritative treatment 
ha« been placed for the first time in the hands of scholars. 

It is a fact that like the study of Nyaya Sastra, Bengalis 
got inspiration in the cult of Vaignavaism from Mithila. 
But there is a vast difference between the nature of the 
socall^d' Vaisnavaism found in MithilS in Medieval age and 
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what flourished in Bengal. There was no Vaisnavaism 
par excellence in Mithila. Maithilas have been I^ancadevo- 
pdsakas, so they did not ever regard the songs composed 
on Radha and Kfsna either in Sanskrit or Maithili as de- 
votional. Really speaking, Radha and Krsna have been 
treated in Mithila in these songs like ordinary Nayaka 
and Nayika. These songs have been from the, Mays of 
Vidyapati or even earlier sung on occasions of marriages 
and other similar ceremonies where human love has been 
the centre of all activities. Besides, there was no Vais- 
nava movement of any kind which would have deen 
responsible Tor the Vaisnava spirit in Bengal. Hence, 
it seems that there was something intrinsic in 
the very nature of Bengalis which though inspired by 
the Maithili songs having the names of Radha and Kfsna, 
yet took altogether a different shape and resulted in the 
form of Bengal Vaisnavaism. 

The book is indeed one of the best products of the 
period and both the author and the publisher deserve 
our best congratulations. 


The Arya-^ataka of appayya diksita. Edited by Prof. 

N.A. Gore, M.A., with a Sanskrit commentary of D^r. 

V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph. D., Poona, 1944. Rs.1-4. 

The work under review is a collection of 100 verses 
written in Arya metre on ^iva. 

Prof. Gore deserves our thanks for publishing this 
interesting collection of verses in a book form with a 
good introduction of his own. We should be much more 
thankful to Dr. V. Raghavan for having written ah interest- 
ing and lucid commentary on them. 

The work is attributed to the well-known literary 
figure— Appayya Diksita. But except that the- uboVe 
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name occurs in the colophon of the work there is no 
other proof. It is a good addition to the literature. 


The brotherhood of religions. By Sophia Wadia, 
PP. XX, 288. International Book House Ltd., Ash 
I^ane,* Borhbay, 1944. (Second Edition). Rs.3. 

The book under review first appeared in 1939. It 
consists of 18 lectures chosen from among many delivered 
at different places and under different auspices during 
1932-57 by Madame Sophia Wadia, the editor ot the Indian 
P. E. N. She has tried here “ to bring out the line of idea- 
tion which reveals religious expression and religious ' 
living as worth while and useful in any sphere of existence.” 
She holds that “ the spirit of service and the unity of 
knowledge are the two chief genuine expi^ssions of 
Religion.” The lectures are very interesting and useful 
for understanding in popular way the 'common features 
of the various faiths of the country. 


The techinique of casting coins in ancient india. 
Memoirs of the Numismatic Society of India, No.i. 
Bj Dr. Birbal Sahni, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab), D.Sc. 

• (London), F.G.S., F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Univer- 
sity of Lucknow. Pages 68. The Numismatic Society 
of Iildia, Bombay, 1943. 

The volume under review describes some of the modes 
of casting corns in ancient India. The material here des- 
cribed comes from eleven localities, most of them in the 
Indo-Gangetic basin. According to Dr. V.S. Agrawala 
it may provisionally be arranged in the following 
chrcmological order : (i) Bronze die from Eran (Ca. 3rd 

Cen. B.C.), (2) Rohtak moulds (Ca. 100 B.c.), (3) Taxila 
moulds *(Ci7. 13 B.C.), (4) Mathura Moulds (probably 
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older than and or ist Cen. A.C.), (5) Atranji Kheta 
mould (KuSana period : and Cen. B.C.), (6) Sanchi moulds 
of the Western K§atrapa dynasty (within the limits Ga. 
150 and 388 A.C.), (4) Kondapur mould for p^ph 
marked Andhra and Ksatrapa coins, (8) sunet moulds 
{Ca. 3rd Cen. A.C. — Post-KuSana and pre-Gupta), (9) 
Kashi mould of the reign of Candra Gupta IJ (375-417 
A.C.), (10) Nalanda moulds (Gupta period : Narasinha- 
gupta Ca. 500-550 A. C.; Jayagupta Ca. A.C.), 

and (ii) Kadkal moulds (iith-i4th Cen. A.C.) 

While the coins of ancient India have long been 
a subject of study, the • coining techniques have 
received very little attention of the scholars. It is a 
matter of great, pleasure that a scientist like Dr. Birabal 
Sahni has taken up the subject and has done a good deal 
of investigation in the matter. His researches are of im- 
mense valufe and we are all grateful to him for the uifique 
service that he is doing in the cause of ancient Indian 
culture. 


Jagadvijayacchandas of kavindracharya : Edited By 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of the University of Madras, 
Pages LVII, 163. The Ganga Oriental Scries, No. 2, 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 1945. / 

The authorities of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikarier 
with the help of t)r. C. Kunhan Raja have been doing 
active service to the cause of Sanskrit learning'. They 
have published several rare Sanskrit works. The 
work under review was written by Kavindracarya Saras- 
vati of Benares who was patronised by the Moghul Em- 
perors — Jehangir and Shah Jehan and also by several 
Indian States. It seems that the title of the present book 
refers to some ruler of the earth and Dr. Raja associates 
it with the name of Shah Jehan. ,, 
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The book appears to have been written in praise of 
some kfng in dan^aka metre, like the Viruddvalt of Ra- 
ghudeva Sarasvatl. There is no poetic beauty anywhere 
though it is full of anuprasas. The Introduction of 
Dr. Raja is quite informative. 


MudrarIkshasapurvasamkathnaka of anantasarman. 
Edited by Dr. Dasharatha Sharma, M.A., D.Litt. 
of Bikaner. Pages XX, 55. The Ganga Oriental 
Series — No. 3., Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. 1945. 

The Mudraraksasa, the well-known dramatic work 
of Visakhadatta, needs no introduction. It is unique in 
its field. The work under review is a kind of historical 
introduction to the drama in high class Sanskrit prose. 
It helps in several ways the proper understanding of the 
course of the play and here lies its importance. Dr. 
Dasharatha Sharma deserves our congratulations for bring- 
ing out such a fine edition of this important work. 


Bhagavadgita BHARATIYA DARgANANi cA. Bj Mm. Anan- 
takrishna Shastri of Calcutta University. Pages 94. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, 1944. Rs. 2-12. 

The work under review is a summary of the ten 
lectures delivered by Mm. Anantakrishna Shastri under 
the* auspices of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, 
on the Gifd and the various schools of Indian Philosophy. 
Mm. Shastri is a great scholar of Indian Philosophy, par- 
ticularly of Vedanta and Mimarfasa. He is well read in 
other systems of thought and has written a good deal on 
these systems. The lectures are popular and authoriti- 
tatfve. The author has tried to compare the views of the 
Gita with those of the systems of philosophy. Students 
of philosophy in general will be benefited by it. 
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The JNANADiPIKA, MAHlBHARATA-TATPARYA-TiKl OF 

Devabodhacarya on the udyoga-parvan of the 
Mahabharata. Critically edited by Dr. Sushil Kumar 
De of the University of Dacca, PP. XVI, 74. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavana, Bombay. 1944. Rs.3. 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, under the 
patronage of Shri K. AI. Alunshi with its publications un- 
der the General editorship of Acharya Jina Vijaya Aluni 
and Dr. A. D. Pusalker is doing wonderful work. It 
has published several rare and important works in Sans- 
krit and Prakrit. The volume under review is one of 
those rare works. It is said to be the earliest commentary 
on the Udyoga-Parvan of the Mahabharata. Though very 
brief, it is regarded as a commentary of great importance 
both for the proper understanding and the correct version 
of the texL Dr. De has taken great pains to make the 
volume quite successful with a critical introduction. We 
understand the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute is 
also publishing parts of this commentary. The publi- 
shers deserve our congratulations for this fine edition. 


Sangitaratnakara of ^arngadeva (Vol. I Chapt. i). 
Translated into English by Dr. C. Kunhan R^a.* 
Pages xiv, 175. The Adyar Library Series No. cji. 
The Adyar Library, Aladras. 1945. Rs. 4. 

SaAgltaratndkara is one of the most important treatises 
on Sangita. There is hardly any work on Indian music 
known so far in Sanskrit which is as exhaustive as this. 
Several works were written later based on this work. 
The Adyar I.ibrary published this text along with ‘the 
two well-known commentaries of Kallinatha and Sim- 
habhupala. It was announced then that an English trans- 
lation of this would also be prepared and issued as the 
last volume of the series. It is most gratifying to see that 
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the promise has been fulfilled. The value of the transla- 
tion has been much more enhanced by the addition of 
inaportant notes and explanations given in the footnotes 
fr»m the commentaries. No English translation of any 
important music work is available with explanations. 
The entire credit goes to Dr. C. Kunhan Raja who has 
taken groat pains to make the translation a success. He 
has tried to keep himself quite close to the original 
and at the same time make the English tenderings as 
readable and intelligible as possible. He deserves all 
our encouragement and congratulations for doing this 
great service. 


Doctrine of karma, a study in its philosophy and 
PRACTICE. By Swami Abhedananda, Pages XIV, 142. 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna 
Street, Calcutta (second edition) 1944. 

The Law of Karman is the most vital problem of 
Indian Philosophy. Upon it depend several other diffi- 
cult problems which Indian philosophy has to discuss. 
The entire mystery of both the individual and the universal 
creations is hidden from the human knowledge behind 
the veil of the law of Karman. ^ri Swami Abheda- 
ji^daji has tried to discuss this in this small book of his 
in a popular way. It is a summary of the lecture which 
the Swamiji delivered in America. In seven chapters and 
two Appendices, the author has discussed the law of 
Causation, Law of Action and Reaction, Law of Compen- 
sation, Law of Retribution, Philosophy of Work, Secret of 
Work, Duty or Motive in Work, Delusion, Heart and 
Mujd. The author has not followed any particular 
school of thought in his treatment of these topics. He 
has tfied to be much more practical in djscussing these 
questions. For a general reader the book is quite useful. 
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B. C. Law Volume, Part I. Edited by Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar. Prof. K. A. Niiakantha Sastri, Dr. B. M. 
Barua, Dr. B. K. Ghosh, and Prof. P. K. Gode. 
Pages xxviii, 705. Published by the Indian Research 
Institute, Calcutta, 1945 . 

The volume under review contains articles contributed 
by the friends and admirers of Dr. B. C. Law, D.Litt., 
Ph.D., F.R.A.S. etc. of Calcutta to be presented to him 
on the completion of his 55 th year on the 25 th October 
1946. The services ofvDr. Law to Ancient Indian His- 
tory and Culture in ^neral and Buddhistic Studies in par- 
ticular are too well-known. 

Besides being a scholar of great merit Dr. B. C. Law 
is a great philanthropist. There is hardly an Acadeniic 
Institution of higher grade which has not received gener- 
ous donation from him. Both for his scholarship and 
generosity Dr. Law has been a source of inspiration to 
the younger generation of scholars. It is therefore in the 
fitness of things that a volume containing articles of emi- 
nent scholars on Indology should be presented to him 
as a mark of appreciation of his scholarship. 

The volume consists of about 66 articles on Indology 
by eminent scholars both of the country and abroad. 
Every article speaks of the deep scholarship of its autlyar- 
and it is easily one of the best commemoration volumes 
presented in recent years. Both the editors and Dr. Law 
deserve our best congratulations on this occasion. 
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nAda, bindu and kalA 

By Gopinath Kaviraj 

A student of ancient Indian mysticism of the T^tric 
and Yogic type very often comes across the terms ‘ Nada,’ 
‘ Bindu ’ and ‘ Kala.’ These are found both in popular 
works written in the vernacular and in original Sanskrit 
texts. As the sense of the terrtis is not usually quite clear 
and ftee from ambiguity an attempt is here made *to find out 
the different meanings attached to them in the different 
schools of thought, in the belief that in the attempt it may 
be possible to discover a clue to the central idea under- 
lying the expressions. 

The Sdradd-tilakoy while describing the origin of the 
manifested world, contains the following passage : 

5;t: i 

^ il?T: II ^ 

This shows the order of manifestation as follows : 

(i) Parame^vara, described as ‘ Sakala ’ and 

‘ Saccidananda Vibhava.’ 

(ii) ^akti. 

(iii) Nada (Para). 


• ^ I, 7*8. 
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(iv) Bindu (Para). 



Hindu Bija 

(Apata) 

(vi) Nada (Apara). 


In the above passage the word ‘ ParameSvara ’ means 
evidently the Supreme Divine in which infinite Power 
— 5akti or Kala* — lies in eternal Union. The Divine 
Being is described as of the nature of an eternal Self- 
existence (?Ri; ), Self Consciousness and Delight. During 
creation what first happens is the manifestation of Power- 
Sakti which so long lay hidden in the depths of the Being. 
There is no doubt that this Power is characterised by 
Will (?^), which is its first evolute. 

In the Siva Purdna, Vdyavtya Samhitd, it is said that 
the emergence of ^akti in the beginning of creation is 
like the appearance of oil out of oil-seeds. It is a spon- 
taneous act, initiated by the Divine Will. In other words, 
it is through the Divine Will (ftrt=^5qfT) that the Sup- 
reme Ppwer (to ^rf^) which is synonymous with it 
and remains concealed in the Divine Essence (ftPRRtTOi ^rar) 
reveals itself 

The appearance of ^akti after the great Cosmic Night 
is like the revival of memory in a reawakened person, 
after the unconsciousness of sleep. The desire for 
a vision again of the lost world is associate!^ with a 
sense of Void, which is Maya. Maya stands at the be- 


* In this context the word Kal3 stands for the Supcrcosmic Trans- 
cendent Power of the Lord and is to be clearly distinguished from'the 
five Kalas, viz. Nivftti, Prati$th3, Vidyi, §3nti and Santyatlta, which 
ate evolved as forces from Bindu conceived as Cosmic Matter and 
Force and related to the Cosmic Tattvas and Bhuvanas. ’ 

' » TO ftwtwiwrt i ?wr ii ■ 
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ginning of subsequent creation and the Divine principle 
which produces it, is its Lord and Controller. The vision 
of Void is accompanied by an indistinct sound called Para 
Nada, which fills the entire space. Nada is of the. nature 
oi light. That sound and light co-exist and are related as 
phases of the same phenomenon are recognised in the 
Tantras. The. first Self-expression of the Supreme Will 
(f^r) is * the orgination of Void and of the sound 
and light filling this Void. All this comes under the 
category of Will. The next step is represented by the 
concentration of this diffuse light-sound into a focus (under 
the secret influence of Will), called Bindu. It is in this 
stage that the Power of Action distinctly 

unfolds itself. The creative principles are 

evolved out of this Supreme Bindu. The Bindu subse- 
quently breaks itself into three, the three parts being 
known as Bindu, Bija and Nada. Bindu is ‘the part in 
which the ^iva aspect is predominant, while in Bija $akti 
prevails. In Nada, however, the elements of $iva and 
5akti are of equal strength. 

What disturbs the equilibrium of the Bindu ? The 
Sdradd-tilaka says nothing in reply to this question. The 
Vrapancasara says : — 

SET fW I 

€ 11 ^ 

From this it is evident that according to ^ahkaracarya 
it is Kala which breaks the equilibrium of the Bindu. 
And in this view Kala is an eternal aspect of the Eternal 
Purusa, through which His intimate knowledge of the 
Sii^reme Prakfti is said to be derived. Prakfti knows 
Herself and is Self-luminous. The actuating power of 

m 

* I. 42 - 43 - 
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KSla is suggested elsewhere also by the expression 
The 'Prayogakramadtpika^ explains thie term 

thus : 




The Great Sound which comes into being when the 
Bindu splits itself is known as ^abda-Brahmap, as the 
^dradd-tilaka and Prapancasdra observe : 



ci’ JTTf: II ’ 


It is well known that what is figured as the pericarp 
of the thousand-petalled lotus within the crown of the 
head is the so-called Brahmarandhra which is often re- 
ferred to as a Void. It extends through the Susuaina- 
na^ dowm to the very bottom of the interior of the 
spinal column. If the mind rests in the Void it loses its 
restless nature and becomes a blank — a state usually knowm 
as Unmani or Nirbija Samadhi. It is here that one at- 
tains to the realisation of oneself as Para ^iva above the 
gunas. The Will Power and Supreme Nada emerge from 
this source. Evidently, this Maha-gunya is identical with 
the Vyapini.® • ** 

The terms sixteenth (^1^) and seventeenth 
Kala of the Moon are used differently in different texts. 
When the Supreme Nada (iii) is called the sixteenth or 


® Pr. Sd 1.46. 

® p. 4IZ. 

’ Sd, Tila, I. ii-iz. 

® Prapa, Sd, 1 . 44. 

® This is according to the Svacchanda Tan fra. But some writers 
equate MahSiunya with the Initial (W) Nada. See PurnSnanda’s 
Sri Tattvacintdmani, 
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Ama-Kala, the name ‘ seventeenth Kala ’ or * Samana/ is 
leservOT for the Supreme Power (ii). But at other times 
the term Unmani is attributed to the seventeenth Kala, 
when the words ^kti and 5unya are used synonymously. 

The Supreme Nada stands for the supercausal or Maha- 
Karana state of Brahma, which is known as Visarga 
Mandala. If ,the Supreme 5 akti is called Kula and the 
Supreme* ^iva-Akula, the sphere of Visarga may be de- 
scribed as below them both. But usually it is placed in 
the upper layer of Brahmarandhra below which in re- 
gular order are the spheres of the Sun, the Moon and the 
great Vayu — all within the limits of the thousand — ^petalled 
lotus. 

The causal state of Brahma is represented by $abda- 
Brahma or Kulakundalini, figured as a triangle consisting of 
three principles (?r 5 ^), viz., Bindu, Bija and Nada, issuing 
from the Para-Bindu under division. The triangtilar Kunda- 
lini would thus appear to be a manifestation of the Primary 
Power represented by Para-Nada and Para-Bindu. 

The subtle principles of cosmic structure issue out 
of the Kundalini and begin to locate themselves in dis- 
tinct centres in the forehead and lower down in the sym- 
pathetic system. It has already been observed that the 
Bindu (lower) is 5 iva and Bija is ^akti and Nada (lower) 
TS the product of their Union. Bija or Sakti is virtually 
tht entire alphabet, the letters of which are arranged in a 
tiiangular fashion designated in the Tantras as 
triangle-^an equilateral triangle the three sides or lines 
of which are formed of i6 letters each, beginning with 
?I, and «r respectively. Thus, 48 letters consti- 
tute the three equal sides of this triangle. This triangle 
is'lntimately associated with the principles of Kamakala — 
a subject which is outside the scope of the present paper. 
The * constituent bindus of Kamakala are thus three — 
fwo c^sal (^R?!J) and one of the nature of effect (^). 
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The Nada which springs from the inter-ac|!ion of 
Bindu (lower) and Bija is to be distinguished fron^ Sabda- 
Brahman which manifested itself during the division .of 
Para-Bindu. The latter may be described as Mahanada. 
The Nada contains within itself the indistinct sounds of 
all the letters of the alphabet, much in the same manner 
as the sunlight may be said to consist of all the coloured 
rays known to us. The truth of the matter is that Maha- 
nada or ^abda-Brahman, in its manifestation as Kunda- 
lini, is located in the body of a man and serves as the 
mechanism for the articulation of sounds. 

The continued practice of a mantra causes it to be 
sounded in a subtle manner in the Susumna. The sound 
expands itself and is blended with the lower Nada — it does 
not and cannot rise upto the Mahanada higher up. The 
locus of Mahanada is free from the action of ordinary 
Vayu which cannot rise up to it. It may be of some inter- 
est to note that Mahanada is associated with the Para- 
Nada in the Brahmarandhra above it on one hand and 
with the lower Nada on the other. The power involved 
in the lower Nada crosses the middle of the two eye 
brows (vnT«l) and flows down the Su§umna channel. 
At the lowest point Nada is converted into the Kundalini. 
The forces of the Bija as concretised in the latter- ate all 
within the lower Nada. 

The position of Para-Bindu has a special value for 
contemplation, in as much as it represents the nexus 6f 
the Divine Plane on one hand and the Cosmic and Super- 
cosmic spheres on the other. It is the place where Nada 
extends into Maha-Nada or ^abda-Brahman, beyond which 
is the Divine Nada within the Infinite. Para-Nada above is 
Supra-mental (gsRsfr) Divine Consciousness and Light while 
Mahanada below is the source of Universal Creation. Para- 
Bindu stands between the two. It is for this reasofl con- 
sidered to be the best centre for contemplation of. Guru. 
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It^ay be stated that the Bija consists of Varnas and 
that those are driven down to take their respective places 
in the six centres below, as soon as the downward moving 
power of Mahanada passes through the middle of the 
two eye-brows and extends into the spinal column. 
These Varnas, the modifications of MahanSda, being the 
blends of Nada and Bija are so many actions generated from 
Para-Binclu which is pre-eminently characterised by active 
Power. Mahanada cannot give rise to the different crea- 
tive principles unless it passes through the stage of Bindu. 

We need not proceed further to describe the progres- 
sive stages of creation. From what has been said above 
the meanings of the terms Nada, Bindu and Kala must have 
been made sufficiently clear. We thus find that in the 
above analysis, which follows mainly the traditions set up 
by Laksmana DeSika and ^ahkaracarya, there are three Nadas- 
Para«Nada, the antecedent of Para-Bindu ; th^ Mahanada 
called therein 5abda-Brahman, which follows the disrup- 
tion of Para-Bindu ; and the Nada which results from the 
union of Bindu and Bija. Similarly, there are two Bindus — 
Para-Bindu which is produced from the focussing of Para- 
Nada and which is the source of ^abda-Brahman, the imme- 
diate spring of creative forces ; and Apara-Bindu which is 
the effect of Para-Bindu with the Siva element prevailing. 
Tts regards the Kala, it would appear that the Supreme Sakti 
wWch is the eternal associate of the Divine principle and 
remains always in it, either as completely absorbed in it 
and incapable of differentiation or as partially emergent is 
the Highest Kala. In a lower sense, however, the name 
Kala is used to signify the Bija mentioned above. That is 
to say, the Varnas, symbolised as the letters of the alphabet 
aria conceived as the basic principles of lower Nada in the 
sound potentials, are Kalas in this sense. From this point 
of view the triangle called otherwise described 

as Kuijdalini, is the Kala. 
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(^) } . . 

The view-point of the ^aiva-Agama of theaualistic 

schools may now be taken up for discussion. Here the 
Divine Essence of $iva is conceived as inalienably associated 
with a Power or Sakti which is purely Divine and identical 
with it. The Essence and Power, both of the nature of 
Cit or Pure Consciousness, constitute the two aspects of 
one and the same Divine Principle, ^iva is a transcendent 
unity, ^akti too is really one, though it appears as ?IR or 
f^'4T according to the character of the data on which it 
functions. It is the Will of ^iva and is essen- 

tially one with Him. Bindu is the eternal material princi- 
ple outside $akti, but subject to Its action. It is co-eternal 
with Siva and Sakti, and the three principles are usually des- 
cribed as the three jewels (?:9r) of Saivism and its holy 
Trinity. In creation (in pure creation directly and in impure 
creation indirectly) Siva’s place is that of an agent, Sakti’s 
that of an instrument and Bindu serves as the material stuff. 
Sakti being immaterial never suffers any modification during 
action, but the Bindu does. The modification of the Bindu 
which follows from a disturbance of its equilibrium (^Pl) 
under the stress of Divine Sakti at the end of Cosmic 
Night gives rise to five Kalas which appear as it 

were like five concentric circles with greater and greater 
expansion. These Kalas which precede further progressive 
modifications called Tattvas and Bhuvanas bear the names 
of Nivftti (outermost), Pratistha, Vidya, Santi and S^tyatfta 
(inmost). This represents one line of the evolution of Bindu, 
as that of the objective order (?rf). The other line is 
represented by the solution of Sound or Sabda. In this as- 
pect we find Nada, Bindu and Varna as the three-fold expres- 
sion of Bindu arranged in an order of increasing externality. 

Bindu is synonymous in this system with Mahamaya 
and Kundalini. It is pure Matter-Energy and is to bfe dis- 
tinguished from Maya and Prakfti,^® which are_ ynpure. 
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It is th| matrix of pure creation and is the source of two 
parallel Vnes of evolution, viz., of Sabda and Artha, so that 
it is to be looked upon as of a dual nature. The PausJkara- 
Agdma says : — 

The order of ^abda Creation out of the disturbed Maha- 
maya is thus given : 

(i) Mahamaya. 

(ii) Nada. 

1 

(iii) Hindu. 

I 

(iv) Sadakhya. 

(v) I^a. 


(vi) Vidya. 

tn this scheme Mahamaya stands for Para-lSindu in its 
undisturbed condition and Nada represents the same Bindu 
when the Cit 5akti has acted upon it. As the action of 
^akti upon Bindu is in a sense constant it may be assumed 
that (i) and (ii) are really two aspects (logically successive 
but in actual fact simultaneous) of the same principle, Nada 
representing the disturbed part of Mahamaya. If Mahamaya 


In the Saiva-Agamas of all the schools which recognise the 56 
tattvas Maya and Prak^ti are distinguished. They are not identified as 
in the Svetdfvatara Upanisad (IV. 10 .) : g g I 

Iff the Agamas generally Maya is eternal ,but Prakrti is not so. ForPra- 
ktti is evolved from Kala which itself is an evolute from May 5 . But 
in some places in the Tantras they arc differently conceived. Prakrti 
stands for the material principle in a general way and Maya is 
one of the Vikalpas under this category. Thus, we read : 


yiWtn4 + +it41«ti waRnin 

'TOUffirfir Hwjwnft m. i 

F. 9 ' 
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is Kundalini in its essence, Nada is the same Kundalini in 
its awakend and active state. Mahamaya as such? has no 
relation with Purusa or the human soul, but as Nada „or 
Kundalini it resides in every Purusa, normal and super- 
normal.^^ The truth is that the evolution of Mahamaya into 
four-fold Vak, e.g., Para or Suksma, PaSyanti, Madhyama 
and Vaikhari and the obscuration of the inherent Divinity 
(f^r^) of every human soul under the veil of mala 
or original impurity working from the beginningless past 
(?Rrf?) are co-eternal phenomena. Transcendence of 
Para Vak and removal of this veil of obscurity signify 
therefore a single act, which is only another name of the 
culmination of the process of divinisation of the human 
soul interpreted from the dualistic standpoint of the school 
as the restoration of its lost purity. We are thus in a posi- 
tion to understand why sometimes Mahamaya and at other 
times Nada, is identified with ^iva Tattva. Understood in 
this light Bindu (iii) would mean Apara Bindu and be a 
name for ^akti Tattva. The next evolution, Sadakhya 
(iv), which is held to comprise Sada^iva Tattva (including 
the human Sada^ivas, five Brahmas, ten 

anus (Pranava, etc.) and six Ahgas, stands for Aksara Bindu^* 
and denotes Nada in its form of gross but undifferentiated 
Sound The stage called I^a (v) represents an 

intermediate state between the aforesaid Aksara Bindu and 
Vaikhari Vak expressed as letters of the alphabet in all tlieir 

The gloss on the SarvajUdnotfara T antra cited by Umipati in his 
commentary on a Karika of the Svatantra Tantra (being the 24th KarikS 
of his compendium) says : — 

f g 

•T g I The original couplet runs thus : 

Aghora ^ivacharya identifies Ak$ara Bindu with Paiyant! Vak 
in his commentary on tfie (verse 74). 
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penniit|tions and combinations.*® The eight Mantre^- 
varas arad their ^aktis (eight in number, e.g., Varna, etc.) 
fan under this class. The last (vi) named Vidya, which in- 
cludes the final stage of sound evolution, embraces all the 
Mantras and Vidyas, all the Agamas and the so-called 
VidyJrajfils (Queens of Vidyas, seven in number) — ^in fact, 
all audible sensible sounds familiar to us. 

It is interesting to observe that Mahamaya as described 
above is called Para Sakti and considered as the Ultimate 
Cause (<R*f^R’?) of the world. It is also of the nature 
of Nada and is distinguished from the Nada lower down 
(ii) as Suksma Nada.** 

The Siddhantins who maintain the doctrine of Nada 
repudiate the theory of Sphota and other allied theories of 
verbal knowledge and seek to explain the process of the 
origin of ^abdabodha on the basis of this doctrine. 
Ram*kantha in his karikds has tried to shoAf that the 
doctrine of Sphota is unable to render an adequate 
account of the meaning of a word. The relation 
between a word and its meaning (?R) is what is 

usually known as (?r^fr=^^RRr)— a relation of what 
denotes or reveals (^T^) with what is denoted or 
revealed by it. But wherein lies the 

denotative character (^Rf.?rr) of the word concerned ? 
The object denoted by the word is external, but the w'ord 
which denotes it is mental (g-^i^.*?) — the two are 

The I^a stage may be said to correspond to the Madhyama Vak, 
which is characterised by thought and possesses an 

ideal order in its parts. 

Sometimes the term Suk?ma-Nada is applied to Bindu, the cause 
of Ak?ara-Bindu. The commentary on Bhoja’s TattvaprakSia holds 
that Suksma-Nada, belongs to Sakti-Tattva. This view is endorsed 
by SarvajSa Sambhu in his Siddhiutu-dipikd, Aghora Sivacharya in 
his comjnentary called Ulltkhini on Rama Ka^tha’s identifies 

Suk^ma-Nada with the first manifestation (called simply Nada) of Bindu 
which is^^nonymous with Para-Nada (see itjttnatraya, ICarika a a)- 
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distinct and incommensurate. No word is capable of 
denoting its sense by virtue of its own nature, but? its de- 
notative power makes itself felt only when it repi^- 
sents in thought (TOwd) the object to be denoted 

which is external to it. This representation called 
is of the nature of what may be called thought form and 
reveals the object. Hence, some thinkers are inclined to 
attribute denotative power to this in 'so far as 

it reveals the object concerned. But the Tantric philoso- 
phers are of opinion that though as an intellec- 

tual act exists independently of the external object, it is a 
contingent phenomenon and arises under the action of some 
Causal factors working behind. Such an act does not occur 
in the case of external objects not previously cognised by 
the senses. Rupa, rasa, etc. become objects of mental 
of the speaker. That through which the origin 
of such becomes possible is called Nada. Nada 

giving rising to and not pJysical- 

Sabda, possesses the denotative character (Wl=^?ir). The 
sense intended to be conveyed is that the Nada of the 
speaker creates in the man hearing a sense of the thing in- 
tended to be denoted («rp®*raT). The physical ^abda to 
which the vocal organ of the speaker gives expression mani- 
fests Nada. Nada as thus manifested produces in the hearer 
the sense of the object meant. Nada reveals all ^abdaS 
and Arthas. Hence every act of discursive knowledge® is 
impregnated with ^abda. 

Nada is multiple, being unique in each individual, and 
is a product. Every animal soul WWT), having a 
nature of its own, experiences its own Nada which arises 
from Anahata-Bindu. 



THE DATE OF THE DADHIMATI-MATA 
INSCRIPTION 

By V. V. Mirashi 

This inscription was originally found by Munshi Devi 
Prasad in* an old temple dedicated to Dadhimati-Mata and 
situated in a desert about 24 miles north-east of Nagor in 
the Jodhpur State. Nagor is about 80 miles north-east of 
Jodhpur. The inscription was noticed by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, first in the Progress Peport of the Archaeological Survey, 
Western Circle for 1906-07, p. 31 and later in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society, Vol.XXIII, 
p. 74. Dr. Bhandarkar gave a short account of the record 
and read its date as 289 which he referred, on the evidence 
of the form of its letters, to the Gupta era. There after the 
inscription was edited with a facsimile by Pandit Ram Kama, 
in the Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, pp. 299 f. The Pandit also, 
following Dr. Bhandarkar, read the date as 289 and refer- 
ring it to the Gupta era took it as equivalent to A.D. 608. 

The date of this record has considerable importance, for 
the inscription quotes a well-known verse^ which occurs 
in the Devi-mdhdtmya (popularly known as the Saptaiastl). 
“^his hldhdtmya is commonly regarded as an interpolation in 
the Markandeya Purdna. The age of the Purana literature 
i? still uncertain. It has been generally admitted that there 
have beeh several additions made from time to time to the 
different Puranas, but in the absence of reliable internal and 
external evidence, none of the existing Puranas can be de- 
finitely dated. As the present inscription cites a verse from 
oflt of the Puranas and contains a definite date, its evidence 

verse is 

*».RlS?a 11 Adhyayfli^I. Verse.’ 
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is often cited for fixing the lower limit for the dat® of the 
Purina literature in general and of the Markandeyi Purd/ia 
in particular.® The date of the present record does not 
however, admit of verification in the absence of such de- 
tails as a week-day, naksatra etc., or reference to such occur- 
rences as a lunar or a solar eclipse. As there are certain 
circumstances which make the reading of the date and its 
interpretation doubtful, my friend Dr. V. S. Agarw'ala, Cura- 
tor of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, suggested to me 
that it should be carefully examined in view of its importance 
from several points of view. This I propose to do in the 
present article. 

The inscription mentions in the beginning the name of 
the illustrious Dhrulhana without any royal title prefixed to 
it.® It then records the donations in drammas of certain 
Brahmanas evidently for the construction or repairs of the 
temple of the goddess Dadhimatl. The date occurs ii* the 
last line (13) of the record and is expressed in numerical sym- 
bols. Pandit Ram Kama read it as follows : — Samvachch- 
harSe (^a) tesu 200 80 9 ^ravana ba 10 3, i.e., in the year 289, 
on the 13 th tithi of the dark fortnight of ^ravana. 
As stated before, both Dr. Bhandarkar and Pandit Ram 
Kama have ascribed this date to the Gupta era. I shall dis- 
cuss the reading of the date later on, but supposing that it 
is correct and the date is referred to the Gupta reckoning^ 
it becomes equivalent to A.D. 608. This interpretation 
is open to several objections : — 

(i) Firstly, it is very doubtful if the Gupta era had ex- 
tended to the deserts of Rajputana. We have now have 

* See e.g. Winternitz’s Bistory of Indian Literature, VoJ. I 
p. 565, n.z. 

» Dhrulhana was apparently the local Governor. As shown 
below, the reigning king must have been a member of the Pratihara 
dynasty of Mandavyapura. See the Jodhpur. insKintion of Pratihara 

Bauka, £>./»</., Vol. XVIII, pp. 87 f. ^ ' 
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several pcords of the Gupta era, but except for this doubt- 
ful caseXno date of that era comes from Jodhpur, Jaislmir, 
Bi]^aner or any other States of Rajput^a. Nay, even in 
Jaipur, Ajmer and Udaipur^ which lie to the east of Jodh- 
pur, no inscriptions of the Guptas have been found. The 
imperial rule of the Guptas no doubt extended to Da^apura 
(modern Mandasor) which lies further to the east, but even 
there, the* Gupta era, if ever it was introduced in that part 
of the country, was soon supplanted by the Malava or Krta 
era. We have several dates of that era, ranging from the 
year — 461 to the year 589 (A.D. 405 to A.D. 555), which 
come from Mandasor® and clearly show that the Malava 
era was well established there in the fifth century A.D. It 
is, therefore, very unlikely that the Gupta era was current 
as far west as the State of Jodhpur in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. 

^condly, the characters of the Dadhimati-Mata ins- 
cription show that the record is much later than' the begin- 
ning of the seventh century A.D. to which it has to be re- 
legated if the date is referred to the Gupta era. Pandit Ram 
Kama thought that the record was dated in that era, because 
according to him ‘ the letters r, s, », «, y/', //, d, and h are 
identical with those of the Mandasor inscription of Ya^o- 
dharman-Visnuvardhana of M. V. 589 (A.D. 543-44).* 

But even a cursory glance at the facsimilies of the epigraphs 
wilL show that there is not only no similarity between their 
characters, but that the letters of the Dadhimati-Mata ins- 
cription show a marked development as compared with 

* The date G. 407 of the inscription from Dhod (Udaipur State) 
is suspicious as it has been differently read by Dr. Bhandarkar at differ- 
ent ^ymes. See P.’R.^S.Vr.C. 1905-06. p. 61, Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 
12, n. I Sezhis Eist of Ittscriptions,'i!io. 1371. 

* See Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s hist of luscriptioHs of Northern India, 
Nos. 3, *6-9 etc. 
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those of the Mandasor inscription. Let us take a /ew test 
letters and compare their forms in the two epigraphs. K 
in the Mandasor inscription is still dagger-shaped, though 
its cross-bar shows a slight bend ; in the Dadhimati-Mata 
inscription it has developed a loop on the left and has almost 
attained the shape seen in the modem Nagari. D had no 
tail in the Malwa record, but it clearly shows one in the 
Jodhpur inscription. AI had no loop on the left in the 
former record, but it has developed a cursive one in the 
latter. As Bhiiler has shown, this kind of loop is usually 
noticed since the 8th century A.D. Y was still tripartite 
in the Mandasor inscription, but it has clearly attained the 
bipartite form in the Jodhpur record. In the case of the 
palatal sibilant / the old horizontal bar has become hook- 
shaped in the Jodhpur inscription, while the Mandasor 
praSasti retains the old form. The forms of these test let- 
ters approximate those in the Jodhpur inscription’ of 
Pratihara Bauka of V.S. 894 (A.D. 837) which comes from 
the same State. They leave no doubt that the Dadhimati- 
Mata inscription is much later than the Mandasor praSasti 
of YaSodharman, dated V.S. 589 (A.D. 532). 

Thirdly, the Dadhimati-Mata inscription mentions 
several donations in drammas. Dratuma as a coin ap- 
pears very late in Indian inscriptions and literature. The 
name of the coin is derived from the Greek drachma, buMt 
does not seem to have been current in India during the time 
of the Bactrian Greeks. The earliest drammas discovered 
so far are those of the Pratihara Emperor Bhoja {circa 
A.D. 836-885) which were called Adivaraha-drammas. In 
South India references to drammas occur first in a record of 
the ^ilaharas inscribed in Saka 765 (A.D. 843). The drammas 
may, therefore, have become current in India towards'the 


’ Ibid., Vol. XVIIl, pp. 87 f. 
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close of the eighth century A.D.® The present inscription 
which i^:ords gifts in drammas may not therefore be as early 
as^thc beginning of the seventh century A.D. 

These circumstances point to the conclusion that the date 
of •the Dadh^mad-Mata inscription was probably recorded 
in an era which was started later than that of the Guptas. 
The only other era to which the date can be referred is that 
of Harsa ‘which probably commenced in A.D. 606, on the 
occasion of that Emperor’s accession. That the territory 
of the Jodhpur State was included in the Empire of Harsa 
seems quite likely. Harsa’s father Prabhakaravardhana bad 
probably defeated the Gurjara king, for in the picturesque 
language of Bana he was the cause of constant wakefulness 
to him. The Gurjara king was probably ruling over the 
country round Jodhpur, As a matter of fact we have now 
an inscription dated V. S. 894, discovered near Jodhpui* 
itself which mentions a long line of Gurjara princes 
ruling at Mandavyapura (5 miles north of Jodhpur), the 
earliest of whom must have come to the throne towards the 
close of the 6th century A.D.» Bana says in another place 
that Harsa himself defeated the king of Sindhu and ap- 
propriated his fortune.!* while doing this he must have 
subdued the kings ruling in Rajaputana. Latterly, Harsa’s 
claim to overlordship of the entire North India has been 
«alled in question, but even those who dispute this claim 
admit that his suzerainty extended to the States of Rajpu- 
tana.!! That his era had penetrated to Rajputana is shown 
by a copper-plate grant!® of the year 73 found in the State 


» Dr D R. Bhandarkar says that the was prevaknt aU 

over North India from the 9th to the ijth century A.D. See his 

'Lectures on Attdtnt Indian Numismattes,^. zo(>. See also J .K.A-i . 1920, 


pp. 1 5 1-2. 

•*» Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 88. 
t« Harfacarita (Nirnaya sagar ed., p. nj)- 
tt ‘fripathi. History of Kanauj, p. 80. 

Ansii0juii^ftffof the Kajpuiana Museum, for 1932-55, p. 2 
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of Udaipur. It is not, therefore, unlikely that the present 
inscription is dated in the era of Harsa. 

It may, however, be objected that if the date 289 of the 
inscription is referred to the era of Harsa, it becomes equi- 
valent to A.D. 895, but this date is too late for the charac- 
ters of the inscription. There is another circumstance 
which militates against such a late date. The date of the 
present inscription is expressed in numerical' symbols. 
'That these symbols gradually went out of vogue in the 
ninth century A.D. is well illustrated by the dates recorded 
in the stone inscription found at Ahar.^* This inscription is 
a public copy of several documents recording donations, 
etc., and bearing dates of the Harsa era ranging from 258 
to 298. In the case of the first two of these dates, viz. 
258 and 259, the hundreds are donated by numerical figures, 
■but the tens and units are expressed by symbols. All sub- 
sequent dates in that record are denoted wholly by dijcimal 
notation. This clearly indicates that the numerical symbols 
went out of fashion in North-west India in the second half 
of the ninth century A.D. If the present record is dated 
in A.D. 895, it looks strange that it contains such symbols 
to express its date. 

A careful examination of the symbols used in the pre- 
sent inscription shows that there is a mistake in the reading 
of the date. As already stated the date is expressed by 
means of three symbols which are read as 200, 80 and 9- 
There is no doubt about the reading of the last two symbols, 
but first one does not appear to signify 200. Pacidit Ram 
Kama took it to represent 200 because it resembles su which 
he says ‘ is just after the fashion so often observed in Jain 
manuscripts.’^^ This reading is open to several objections. 
In the first place, the symbol does not look like sii as there 

E>. Ind., Vol. XIX^pp. 52 f. 

Jbid,, Vol XI, pp. 500-01. 
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is no clear sign denoting the length of the medial u. Se- 
condly, In the period to which this inscription can be referred 
of! palaeographic grounds the usual device to convert the 
syjnbol for loo into one for 200 was to add a horizontal 
bar to the right of its vertical,^* but no such bar is seen in 
the present case. The use of sii to signify 200 is noticed in 
very late^ records such as Jain manuscripts. 1 would there- 
fore read the year in the date of the present inscriptitjit^ 
100 80 9, i.e., 189. The date of the record is therefore 
the year 189, ^ravana ba 13 i.e., the T3th tlthi of the dark 
fortnight of the year 189. This date being referred to the 
Harsa era corresponds to A.D. 795-96. 

The date thus read satisfactorily explains all matters. 
As stated before, the characters of the inscription closely 
resemble those of the Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihara 
Bauka, which is but natural as the latter record was incls^ 
in ^.D. 837 i.e., only about forty years later. The decimal 
notation had not yet come into vogue for the first two of 
the dates recorded in the Ahar inscription which are more 
than sixty years later than that of the present inscription are 
expressed in numerical symbols. As shown above, the 
dramma coins must have been current about this time ; for 
though no actual coins of this period have yet been dis- 
covered, those of the Pratihara Bhoja I who flourished only 
^bout 40 years later have been found in abundance. There 
does not therefore, seem to be any objection to the reading 
of the date proposed above. 

The lower limit for the date of the Devmdhdtmya of 
the Mdrkandeja Purdm is, therefore, A.D. 795. It must, 
of course have been composed long before this date if 



Indian Palaeography (English p. 81 Biihler also 

has remarked that a distinct « (as a si^ of 200) as in MSS. ap- 
pears only ina^^Bcription of the 9th century from Orissa. See 
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Bana’s Capdiiataka was based on it.^* Pargiter who had 
discussed the date of this work independently has come to 
the conclusion that ‘ the DevJ-mdljdtmya .. . . was cer- 

tainly complete in the 9th century and very probably in^5th 
or 6th century A.D.^’ 


** Quackenbos, Sans^.'i toems of MayUra, p. 251. ^ 

Markandeya Purdna, English Translation'^v Pargiter, Introd., 

p. XX. “ 



A CLAY VOTIVE STUPA FROM SARNATH 


By Adris Banrrji 

The last ritual of man has given rise to various customs, 
and symbolisms that later on sprang from it are so varied 
that volumes could be written on them. Whether crmia?* 
tion or burial was the earliest ritual connected with the dead 
is unknown. ElsCi here the present writer has shown that 
in the Brahmana period burial was known both to the 
“ Aryans ” and to the ‘ asuras ’ — the original inhabitants 
of India ( ? ).^ But the Mahdparinihbdna Sutta shows a dif- 
ferent type of ritual, and Gautama laid down elaborate con- 
ditions for i,ts performance, worthy as he himself thovigirr' 
of 0ja-cakravar1tins. The essence, however, in, these refer- 
ences are always lost. Whatever be the date of the sutia, 
the point to be borne in mind is that it mentions known 
customs, which were expected to be followed by the faithful 
and were no new’ innovations of the Buddhists.^ From 
this sprang those hemispherical stupas over the last remains 
of the master, and on the spots alleged to have been asso- 
ciated with certain events of his life. The earliest of these 
do not go back to a very remote age than that of the Mauryas. 
Tke Nigliva Pillar Edict m.entions an existing stupa raised 
cfver Kanakamuni, wdiich was worshipped by A^oka,^ 
and the ^tfpa at Pipraw^a is slightly earlier than the reign of 
Candragupta-Maurya. 
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It may be suggested, however, that in course of time 
the mortal remains of the master became very scarce, and 
that was probably the reason which led ASoka to excavate 
certain relic bearing {dhdtugarhhd) stupas, and raise fresh struc- 
tures. In course of time the custom was extended to the 
mortal remains of the desciples of the master and leaders 
of new schools of thought. This is probably the expla- 
wJMJtinn of the existence of small stupas in Gorakhpur and 
Basti districts. With passing of time leaders of new schools 
of thought and saints must have become scarce. But the 
custom which had sanctioned raising of stupas at places 
associated with the memory of the last Buddha, had become 
sanctified by age. This explains the existence of so many 
votive stupas of brick and stone at Sanchi, Sarnath, 
Bodh-Gaya, etc. This practice resulted in twofold 
*"ci^elopments in the design and shape of the mediae- 
val Buddhirt stupas ; which is such an interesting f^a.ure 
and has yet to be studied ; and also in a peculiar ritual 
which sprang up. This though occasionally noticed by 
archaeologists has not received the attention it de- 
served. 

The rains of 1945 were heavy. Heavier was the 
sudden rairifall towards the end of September, which caused 
a spate in the rivers Gumti (Gcmati) and Varuna. It re- 
sulted in unusual subsidences and erosion. At Sarnath, it 
revealed a small object, similar antiquities already existed in 
the Sarnath Museum. It is made of fine sandy well levigated 
clay. The burning has turned the clay into an orange colour. 
The stupa consists of almost parabolic apda, bti and the 
chattra. Below it was a lump of clay, which on being sepa- 
rated from the stiipa was found to be a sealing containing the 
Buddhist creed ‘ Ye dharmma hetu, etc,’ in the characters 
of the 12th century There was a projecting circular 

knob at the base of the stiipa, which also b<s ^ an impression. 
So far as I know in the various Buddhist sites ’SjR^.va^cd, 
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Boit on'i <)\ c]a\ Slnpa Iroin Sarnath. 

On the left the tablet with the siltrd. On the right the 
bottom of the Slilpa with the impress of the sealing anti 
knob to receixe the sealing. 
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similar terra-cottas have been unearthed but their signi- 
ficance does not seem to have been discussed. 

At Rajgir in 1905-06 Sir John Marshall found similar 
objects.* At Sarnath, the late Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni 
thofight that similar antiquities were found in stupa no. 40.® 
Excavating at Satyapirer Bhita at Paharpur Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit came across similar votive stupas.^ I have 
had the good fortune to examine the baked votive stupas 
included in his Catalogue by the late Rai Bahadur D. R. SfflIBf’ 
but none of them betrays the characteristics that distinguish 
this stupa^ though 1 suspect that they were all of the same 


* A.R., A.S.I., 1905-06, p. 97. 

® Speaking ofF (d) 9 he stated : “ that such were frequently 

built into larger ones is shown by the fact that core of stiipa no. 40 
to the north east of the Main Shrine at Sarnath was in the main con- 
structed of stupas of unbaked clay.” In the first place these stupas 
were Jjted. Secondly, turning to Sir John Marshall’s account we find ; 
“ TfK structure was opened and a stratum of unbaked clay tab- 
lets was reached little below the top. In shape they are hemispherical 
with a diameter of between or six inches. In the centre of the com- 
position appears the Buddha, sitting in the bhiimisparSa-mudra in a 
shrine surmounted by a spire, the latter having plainly been introduced 
by later engravers in immitation of the Bodh-Gaya temple. The rest 
of the space is occupied by representations of Votive stupas, while 
below the Buddha is inscribed the Buddhist creed in characters 
of eighth or ninth century, " (A.R.A.S.I.., 1906-07, pp. 80-81). 

This detailed description convinces us that a confusion has arisen. 
Because Sahni describes F(d) 9 and others.” Miniature stupa of 

baked clay The base has the shape of a bowl. The drum 

is of the usual cylindrical form and the hti or the finial is broken off. 
Insule the stupa near the bottom is inserted a little tablet with the 
Bifddhist creed . . . . ” {Cat. of Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, 
p. 309). It is clear that these objects do not possess the figure of 
Buddha with the spire of a temple and the representations of the 
votive stupas. They were baked. The objects found in stupa No. 40 
were of different type— probably clay sealings, some of which still exist 
in the Arnath Museum. By these remarks I do not mean that such 
stupas ^cre not interred even at Sarnath. But at least such objects 
were nCt found in stiipa ao. 40. The word sealing does not explain 
their form, it would be more correct to call these votive tablets 
likeF(d) 19 of Sahni’s Catalogue (p. 

• 9 i.R., A.S.I. 1930-34, pt i. pp. 124 - 1 * 5 . P‘- ib ®> 

b, c and d. 
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kind. Possibly the lower tablet which is such an interesting 
feature of this stiipa had become separated. The features 
of this particular type are : the central knob at the bottom 
of the stupa bears the impression of the sealing, which was 
attached to the bottom of the stupa when clay was still Soft. 
This makes one conclusion inevitable that the seal was stamped 
and dried in the sun previous to its attachment to the 
bottom of the stupa and fired together in a furnace or an oven, 
"mhe seal had been previously fired, the double burning 
would have turned it black ; and if the stupa and the sealing 
had been burnt separately, they could not have been joined 
later on. The quality of firing is.the same in both the objects: 
The seal was prepared, and the stiipa moulded, then the 
earth was scooped away from the bottom of the votive 
stupa to facilitate the attachment of the sealing. The knob 
like tenon entered the sunk surface of the stupa. Then they 
were fired and interred. 

What was the significance of this ritual ? The late Dr. 
T'heodore Bloch drew the attention of Sir John Marshall 
to a passage in the Hiuen-Thsang, regarding a custom which 
was peculiar to India. The pilgrim is reported to have re- 
corded : “ It is a custom in India to make little stupas 

of powdered paste, their height is six or seven inches, and 
they place inside them a siitra, this they call dbarmma-iarlra" 
The italicised portion 1 believe explains the position of the 
sealing, between the bottom of the stupa and the outer sur- 
face of the lump of clay bearing on obverse the sutra? 


’ The height of the present stiipa with the sealing is about ^ inch 
cf. Beal — BudM}ist Ke^iords of the Western Worlds vol. ii, p. 146. 

I am indebted to Dr. B. N. Chopra, D.Sc. (Cantab), Director, 
Zoological Survey of li^^i^or the photograph of the stiipa and the 
sealing. The article is being published by the courtesy of Brigadier 
R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, Director Genera) of !!<i^;zl Tiacolo gv in India. 



tHE ROLES OF VYASA, SANJAYA. VAI^AMPA- 
YANA AND SAUTI IN THE KURU W AR 
NARRATION 


By V. B. Athavale 

As I have determined the exact date of the Kura war, it 
becomes a historic incident. It is no more a fiction. As the 
GUd, which is well known as a standard poem dealing with 
metaphysical problems, begins with a description on the 
first day of this war, many people try to interpret the names 
^^5 etc., in a philosophic man- 

ner They think that it is an allegory on the* fight that 
goes on between the Soul and its enemies the lust, anger 
etc. But though the proper names can be interpreted 
philosophically, it does not follow that the names must 
be imaginary. It is a peculiarity of the Sanskrit language 
that even the proper names can be given some interpreta- 
tion. 

Let us take the name Vyasa. From the three refer- 
ences ) to the name in the 

Gltd, it becomes clear that Vyasa was a revered and well 
kftown sage ( Muni ). Vyasa is a family name. In 
San. 546.* 12, 13 it is mentioned that Krsna Dwaipayana 
Vyasa is the name of the author of “ Han — Gltd.” 
This jf-oves that Vyasa was the family name, while Kfsna 
was. tie personal name of the muni. This proper name 
JiJyas^ is interpreted by VaiSampayana, as 
(1.63.88), =^g«lT (i.6o5X^*Jt^means that because 

the V^edas wer^g^ranged and classified by Kfsna, he was 

caHed*.a^lSf* 

I2t 
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This tendency to give interpretation of the proper 
names can be traced to the Vedic literature. In the 
Chan. Upani. i. 2.9-1 1, we are told that Ahgira, Bfhaspati, 
Ayasya had chanted the Udgitha in the Yajfias in conse- 
cutive succession. These are the proper personal names 
of the father, son and the grandson respectively. But 
each proper name is given with its derivation and inter- 
,,n?eJtation as follows : WIFU 'tRt: = 

But because the fictitious deri- 
vations are given, it does not follow that the persons 
were fictitious. 

As jooo years have elapsed since the war event occurr- 
ed, it is but natural that the historical narration of the event, 
which is available now, is much distorted, mutilated, and ex- 
panded. A vast collection of poems numbering 100000, called 
Mahdbhdrata, is a record of the past events. Let me put 
forth some constant features of the poem, about whifth ah 
agree. It is divided into 18 main Parvas. As the war lasted 
for 18 days, it is but natural that this number is chosen 
to commemorate the event. The names of the 1 8 ‘ <*^5’ 
are also constant. The first contains the early his- 
tory of the Kuru family while the 1 8th ends with the death 
of the five brothers. 

The dialogue of the Mahd-Bhdrata is a triple dialogue. 
This fact is generally forgotten. Let me make clear the 
meaning of the term. “ Triple dialogue.” The Gitd 
dialogue is a dialogue within a dialogue. It is not a simple 
dialogue between two persons. Kfsna is talking with 
Arjuna on the Kuru field. This is a single dialogue. But 
when Sahjaya is reporting the same dialogue tofDhfta- 
rastra at Hastinapura, it becomes a double dialogu^ In a 
double dialogue, there are two different place names, 
the least number o^^g^r2ons is four. In a triple dialogue, 
there must be three places and the least 4iymi^r of persons 
pnust be six. In time sequence it is evident 'tlSat7«fe“. evej^ 
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must be earlier and the report must be later. A second re- 
port of the same event must be the latest. 

^ We must now see what are the three places and who 
are the six minimum persons in the triple dialogue. . Wc 
begin, of course, from the latest. The place is Naimisaranya. 
A brdhmaffa called ^aunaka is performing some sacrifice in 
the forest. Other brahmanas have also assembled for the 
sacrifice. ' A person who has travelled much, has arrived in 
the sacrifice, and he is telling the stories which he has 
heard during his travels. His family name is Suta. His 
personal name is Ugra^rawa, and his father’s name is 
Lomaharsana. 

He is reporting a dialogue between Vaigampayana and 
the king Janamejaya at Hastinapura. Suta is^ not telling 
that he was present at the time of the dialogue. He tells 
that while touting, he visited the Kuruksetra. As he had 
heard about the Kuru war and other stories he has toured 
to see the places. Suta is reporting the stories he has heard 
and not describing the events he has personally seen. The 
family name of Safijaya is also Suta. The GUd mentions 
the name in 11.26. As Arjuna is point- 

ing to Safijaya and saying “ this son of Suta,” it proves 
that this Suta was present on the battle field at the time 
of the talk of Kfsna and Arjuna. I know that this re- 
ference is generally construed to be the name of Karna. 
But about that we shall discuss later. 

• Vai^ampayana, in his turn, is recounting some old 
history, Which was composed by Krsna Dwaipayana 
VySLsa, and had the name Jaya. Thus Vyasa is th^* original 

gSW: I 

<n: ^ ' 

trr: 1 
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historian and a contemporary of Bhisma. We know that 
Bhisma died 58 days after the war. 

Here is a summary of the three distinct times, the pl^es 
and the authors of the composition, (i) Suta UgraSrawa 
Lomaharsana is the author of the Mahdbhdrata. The pface 
is Naimisaranya. The audience was composed of 
^aunaka and other Brahmanas. There were no kings 
to hear this recounting. We are not much concerned 
with the probable period of UgraSrawa. Because we are 
trying to reconstruct the history in the story told by Ugra- 
grawa. (2) Vai^ampayana is the author (of JTR?r) or a 
story-teller. The place is Hastinapura. The king Janame- 
jaya is asking his chief priest to recount the history and 
the glory of his ancestors. We are now directly concerned 
with the period of Janamejaya, because he was a great- 
grandson of Arjuna. (5) The time and the occasion on 
which Vyasa told the account was the last two months 
of the A^wamedha sacrifice, and Jaya was the name. 

We shall now turn to the narration by Sauti to his 
Brahmana audience. In Af.i.i.io5 fqpR: ^ g# 

Sauti tells, “ This history was taught by Dwaipayana to 
his son ^uka in the past, who, in his turn, taught it to the 
disciples who were fit. ^uka recounted the account to 
. .srrw^rrJTRf ^ 3^; (Pariksiti) in the earlier times. VaiSam- 
payana told it again to the human world in recent times. 

Sauti gives the occasion on which VaiSampayana told 
the Bharata story in M. 1.1.96-99. “ When all had passed 

away after continuing to live up to a ripe old ‘age, the 
king Janamejaya and his courtiers requested VaiSampayana 
to tell the past history during the afternoon intepal of 

\ 

'■V. 

^ 2 Vyasa (K^sna) was a contemporary of V^fni (Kysna). Vyasa 

(Suka) was a contemporaTry of Pariksiti. Vai^amplyana was a 
contemporary of Janamejaya. VaiSampayana w^a disciple ot Vylsa 
Suka, but not of Vy5sa K^sna. 
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the sacrifice.” This story consisted of 24000 verses 
and had no Upakhyanas.* 

^ In 102, 109 Sauti tells, “ This poem with Upakhyanas 
is, however, my composition, and contains one hundred 
thousand verses.”* This shows clearly that the Upakhya- 
nas are due to Sauti. It is not my present aim to count 
the number of verses in the Upakhyanas and try to see 
how many remain by deducting the number from 100000. 

After writing the Upakhyanas Sauti has made some 
changes in the original Akhyana also. I shall illustrate it 
by an example. In the Udyoga Parwa the chapters 173-196, 
are named Amhopdkhydna. These 24 chapters contain 799 
verses. In this is the story of Sikhandi being a female 
first, but turned male later. It is interesting to note that 
in these 799 verses, there is no verse by VaiSampayana. 
In Sanskrit there is no indirect form of speech. So when 
a st'*ry teller is quoting others, it is the others who are 
speaking for the moment. In the Akhyanas we generally 
find a verse or two by Vai^ampayana, which shows that 
he is narrating the account to the king Janamejaya. In 
the Upakhyana, on the other hand, no verse of VaiSam- 
payana is found. In the chapter 169, Vai^ampayana is 
quoting Bhisma. The speech of Bhisma continues in about 
60 verses. Bhisma is telling the account of the powers of 
different warriors. But when the name ^ikhandi comes 
in; Bhisma tells that as ^ikhandi was heard to be a woman 
fitst, he would not raise his bow against ^ikhandi. This 
is the last and the only verse in the ch. 172, where ^ikhan^i 
is reported as being a woman first. All the 799 verses of 
dkhydna are written by Sauti to explain how 

f^r Krtfi 5^: 
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^ikhan^ was a woman first. The Upakhyana is thus clearly 
a fiction. The last verse was probably introduced by 
Sauti to connect the previous chapter with the Upakhy^a. 
In the Gita, Vyasa calls ^ikhandi a Maharathi. He has 
even sounded his conch in answer to the conch sounded 
by Bhisma. Sauti has probably added the verses iz-20, in 
Bhima 15. Because, Duryodhana is telling DuSSasana to 
see that ^ikhandi does not kill Bhisma, by taking Advantage 
of the fact that Bhisma will not raise his bow against him as 
Bhisma had heard that ^ikhandi was a woman first. 
Sauti has also added some verses.® 

in Bhisma 97.37-41. Because here is the occasion 
when ^ikhandi has killed Bhisma. 

Let me now point out some peculiar expressions which 
are due to Sauti only. Vyasa or VaiAampayana could never 
have used these expressions. Sauti uses the words “ Kuru- 
Pandawa,”»“ Kaurawa-Pandawa.” This shows that K«ura- 
wa means the sons of Dhftarastra only. But as Kuru was 
the ancestor of both Pandu and Dhftarastra, the meaning 
is clearly wrong. In the Gita Vyasa has addressed Arjuna 
as Kuru-nandana 36 times, VaiSampayana addresses 
Janamejaya, a great-grand-son of Arjuna, as Kuru- 
Puhgawa. In the Gita, the expression is always 
« r f^< rgr;, 'frWg’Pi 5^: and never 

Now, we shall try to determine the occasion when 
Vaigampayana told the story. As we know the date "of 
the war, the period of King Janamejaya can be determined. 
Pariksiti got the throne 40 years after the war. "Pariksiti 
was born in the month of Phalguna, just before the horse for 
the sacrifice was let loose on the Caitra full moof day. 
(9th April 3015 B.C.). His age was thus 40 when got 


* Here the reference "to is clear. But we,, have 

already seen that was a ficti on bj h.^^uti, and hence 

these verses in the aiWT*r are not by 
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the throne. M. 1.49. 17 and 25, tell that Pariksiti* died at the 
age of 60. He had four sons. But they were very young 
when he died. Janamejaya, who was the oldest, was 
prqbably five or six years old only. Because M. 1.44.6, 
tells that when Pariksiti died, the people performed the 
funeral rites and declared the child Janamejaya as the 
king. When he was about 20 he was married to Vapustama, 
the daughter of Suwarnawarma, who was the king 
of Benares. One day he asked his chief priest the 
cause of the death of his father. M.i. 49.22 describes 
the episode. Here is a summary of the episode. Parik- 
siti ruled in the same way as the king Yudhisthira for about 
15 years. Later he acquired a mania for hunting. Just 
as Pandu, the father of Arjuna had acquired. Pariksiti 
practically handed over the rule of the kingdom to his 
ministers. One day while hunting in the forest, the deer, 
he vAs following, was lost sight off. One muhi was me- 
ditating in the forest. Pariksiti approached the muni and 
asked him the way in which the dear fled. There was no 
answer. The king got enraged, took a dead serpent and 
put it round the neck of the meditating muni, who was 
quite unconscious of what had happened. When Sfngi, 
the son of the muni returned, he knew about and cursed 
the king that he will die of serpent poison on a 
particular date. 

* It appears that ^rngi had planned to kill Pariksiti by 
administering poison inspitc of the requests of his father 
§amika, who was insulted by the king. For, ^amika had 
sent a word to Pariksiti, a week in advance to be on his 
guard ks ^rngi was adamant to carry out the threat in his 
oath, j^orrect to the day. King Pariksiti had taken pre- 


« trgrt -jwf: tw fttfi 1 
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cautions not to stir out during the week’ preceding 
the day of the threat. The king repented very much when 
he came to know that the previous intimation of the pp-is- 
oning plot was supplied by the same Muni, whom he }iad 
insulted unknowingly in a fit of anger. He had kept all 
forms of medical help ready in the case of emergency. 
No one was allowed to approach the king. 

It appears that ^fhgi had approached Taksaka of the 
Naga family and some others of the Sarpa family, to secure 
their help in his plot of revenge. Sarpa family was one of 
the families of chieftains, who controlled the Kharidawa 
forest region, near Kuruksetra'. This Sarpa family had 
probably some grudge against Arjuna, when he burnt and 
cleared a part of the Khartdawa forest, for the expansion of 
the kingdom of Indraprastha. One or two days before the 
announced date of poisoning, the following talk took place 
between Taksaka and a Brahmana named Kagyapa. * The 
Brahmana had a good antidote against poison. When he 
heard that the king will be poisoned by Taksaka he took 
his medicine with him and started to see the king with the 
hope of getting a good reward for saving the life of the 
king. Taksaka chancely met him on the way and knew 
his mission. At first Taksaka did not believe in the effi- 
cacy of the medicine. He challenged that the poison he had, 
had no antidote. To test the antidote, Taksaka put his 
poison in a tree and the tree was dead. Kagyapa admihis- 
tered his antidote and the tree revived again. Then Ta'k- 
ska offered him a good deal of money for not using his 

’ It is well known that the Bhagawata is always read comfletely in 
a week, which always ends on the Bhadrapada full moon day. M means 
that Pariksiti died on that day due to- poison. In order to keep up^his 
mind in place during the week of suspense, ^uka, the son of Vyasa, tOTll 
him the story of K^sna. In the Bhdgawafa, Uddhawa is the important 
companion of Kysna, as Arjuna is in the Bharata story. Uddhawa 
was a well-known figure in the Vysni family, iuj'^a eA^idura was in the 
Kuru family. The author of is not i 
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antidote. On the evening of the declared day, Takfaka 
and his confederates disguised themselves as munis and 
apfiroached the king to give the blessings of the sage Samika. 
Thjy offered some fruit to the king, and went away. .The 
king ate the fruit, thinking it to be a blessing. But he col- 
lapsed soon, as the fruit was poisoned. 

When the king Janamejaya knew this story of the plan- 
ned death of his father, he determined to start a campaign 
against the Sarpa and the Naga families. The head quar- 
ters of the Naga family was the Taxilla region. It was 
Taksaka Naga, who founded the city Taxilla in his name. 
In the GJtd we get the name Ananta as the chief among the 
Naga, and Vasuki among the Sarpa families. The third 
family name is the Airawata among the Gajendras. 

These three family names are generally misinterpreted. 
They are supposed to mean serpents, cobras, elephants etc. 
Especially Airawata is described as a fabulous elephant 
with seven trunks. But it is not so. M. i. 57, tells that 
when these families came to know the decision of the 
king Janamejaya, there was a sort of consultation between 
Aildpatra, Vasuki, and other chieftains about the best way 
to avoid the campaign. Some suggested® that by trea- 
chery all the war (Yajfia) preparations could be made 
useless. Finally Elapatra remarked that King Janamejaya 
was a very cautious warrior and he cannot be so easily 
befooled as it was thought to be. 


«r 1 
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In this narration Sauti often uses the word Yajfia or 
Satra. Both of these words are commonly used to denote 
the offering of oblations in the sacrificial fire. The wijpJe 
narration becomes quite intelligible if the words are not 
translated literally, but rendered allegorically to mean war. 

To prove that these family names are not fictitious, I 
have secured a strong evidence from the Pali literature of 
the Budhistic period, to support the statements. It mentions 
four branches of the Ahi kingly families. Airapatha is 
one of the names of the members of these families “ =^Trrft 
I ” 

The first two chapters of the' Mahdbhdraia are just like 
an index to its contents. The third chapter opens with a 
description of a Satra of the king Janamejaya, which had 
continued in Kuruksetra for 12 long years. The word 
Satra cannot mean a sacrifice, here. Because the sacrifice 
ought to have taken place at Hastinapura and not at Kuru- 
ksetra. As we have seen above, it means a long campaign 
planned by the king. Janamejaya against the chieftains govern- 
ing over the forest region near Kuruksetra, because they 
had taken part in the poisoning plot. Though the aim of 
the king was to invade Taksaka, because he was the chief 
organizer of the plot, yet from the practical point of view, 
it was necessary to deal with the enemies neat the capital 
first, and then turn to Taxilla, as it was a long way off. We 
shall see in a few moments that this is exactly what is des- 
cribed in the 20th prose sentence of the third chapter. 

In the first ten sentences, we get the story of the curse 
uttered by a female dog, because the three brothers of the 
king had beaten a small cur for no fault. The king is \||Orried 
by the curse. If we simply interpret the curse to m^tn the 
bite of a mad dog, the whole of the next story becon&^t 
both consistent and , intelligible. The king finished 
the Satra and returned to Hastinapura. Jle was worrying 
about the way in which his brother could gef free, from 
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the curse. One day while hunting in a forest, in his king- 
dom, he saw a small hermitage. The name of the 
hermit was ^rutaSrawa. The name of his son was 
SomaSrawa,® who was smart and young, and had also 
practised a good deal of penance. The king was in search 
of some Purohita, who would cure his brother from the 
curse. The father told that his son was born from a wife, 
who came from the Sarpa family, and thus he was an ex- 
pert in such matters. This reference clearly shows that 
the Sarpa families had specialised in poisons, poisonous 
bites as well as their antidotes. 

^ruta^rawa told the king Janamejaya that his son 

could accept to become the Purohit on one condition. The 
condition was that if he asked for a boon then it must be 
granted without any delay or reserve. The king accepted the 
condition and Soma^rawa went with the king to 
Ha^inapura. The king handed him over to his three 
brothers and asked them to act according to the advice 
of the young priest, because the priest had promised to 
relieve them from the curse. The king then left for 
Taksa^ila to invade the country and bring the country 
under his control. 

In the 2oth sentence of the 3rd chapter the story ends 
abruptly with the mention of the place Taksagila as given 
above. The name TaksaSila appears again in the 5th chap- 
ter of the 1 8th Parwa only. Here are the two verses.^® 
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“ The Yajfia (campaign) was finished. Astika too was 
pleased as he could secure the release of the people of the 
Sarpa family, by using the boon which was granted to him 
by the king Janamejaya. The king too, when he saw that.his 
Yajfia at Taksa^ila was over, returned back toHastinapura,” 

It is interesting to note that the Place name Takjaiila 
appears only twice in the whole of the Mahdbharata. The 
appearance of the name in the 5rd chapter where the Bharata 
story of the king Janamejaya begins, and its re-appearance 
at the end of the story is very significant. But before elu- 
cidating the point, let me give the information about Astika, 
who had secured the release of the Sarpa families at Taksa^ila. 

M.1.54., gives the information that Astika was the son 
of Jaratkaru, who was the sister of Vasuki, of the Sarpa 
family. At a late age she was wedded to an old i:§i, having 
the same name as that of hers (Jaratkaru.) Her son Astika 
went to the Yajfia of Janamejaya, promising Vasuki tlfat he 
could secure the release of the Sarpa and the Naga families. 
When Astika arrived in the Yajfia (army camp), the king 
was engrossed in discussing the plan of getting Taksaka 
Naga captured and brought into the Yajfia. Taksaka had 
fled away from Taksagila and had taken the shelter of an- 
other chieftain (Indra). When all other measures of the 
capture of Taksaka failed, the king ordered the Purohitas' 
in the Yajfia to capture even the Indra who was trying to 
save Taksaka. The Indra got frightened and left Taksdfka 
to his fate. In this way the king Janamejaya could capture 
Tak§aka alive. The smart, young Astika praised the 
valour of the king. The king was pleased and told 
him to ask for any boon, and it would be immefiliately 
fulfilled. Astika took advantage of the oppowunity 
and demanded the immediate release of all th«i. 
captured prisoners. Janamejaya was in a fix. As 
Tak?aka was the main organizer in pijisoning Pariksiti, 
Janamejaya did not like that he should go scot-free. He 
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asked Astika to demand any other thing except that. But 
Astika was firm and Janamejaya finally ordered the release 
of ^aksaka. 

• The Mahdbhdrata gives this account in 1.56. The 
place where the Satra continued is not mentioned. But 
we can now easily tell that events happened at Taxila. 
Vasuki must have approached SomaSrawa, who was born 
from a Sarpi motj^er and taken him to Taxilla. Soma^rawa 
had cured the brothers of Janamejaya from the dog-bite 
poison. Janamejaya could secure his services on the 
condition that none of his requests were to be refused. The 
Astika who could secure the release of Taksaka, must 
therefore, be identical with Sbmagrawa, the youthful son 
of ^rutagrawa. The description of Astika in the 56th chap- 
ter tallies with the description of Soma< 5 rawa in the third 
chapter. Thus, Jaratkaru is identical with Srurta^rawa 
and tlie sister of Vasuki was wedded to him. 

Thus, it will be seen that we can now trace all the his- 
torical events from the death of Yudhi§thira to the victorious 
return of tke king Janamejaya after his last campaign at 
TaksaSila. 

As we know the exact date of the Kuru war, we can 
calculate the years of the important incidents. Here is the 
table of the incidents : 


l^i) Kuru war 

5-12-3016 

B.C. ? ? 

’ (2) Death of Bhi§ma 

58 Says after the war 

1-2-3015 


(3) Horse let loose 

9-4-3015 

„ 

(4) Birth of Parikgiti 

P-3-30I5 


(j)Morse returns 

5-2-3012 


’(6) Crowning of 
Yudhi§thira 

22-3-3012 

„ 

(7) Dhttara^fra goes to 
^he. forest 

2997 
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(8) Pariksiti gets the 

throne 2976 

(9) The date on which 
the Bhagawata story 
was told by 5 uka. K. 

Vyasa 4-9-2956 

(10) The date of the death 

of Pariksiti 1 1-9-2956 

(i i) The year of the vic- 
tory at Taxilla can be 
approximately 30-32 
years after the death 
of Pariksiti 2926 


WK c: 



As Janamejaya 
was only 5 years 
when the father 
died, we can say 
that he was 20. 
In a couple of 
years he started 
the 12 year Satra 
at Kutttfesetra, 
and 3 years more 
for Taxila. 


A big victory sacrifice must have taken place at Has- 
tinapura. It was in this sacrifice that the king Janamejaya 
asked VaiSampayana, the chief priest, to recount the vic- 
torious deeds of his ancestors. It is interesting to note that 
there is no speech of Vai^ampayana in the 2267 verses of 
the 59 chapters of the Adi-parwa. It begins first at the 
opening of the 60th chapter. This proves conclusively ‘that 
it is Sauti who has written these verses. 

Another important feamre, in the first 50 Adihyayas, is 
that Vaigampayana is not present in the two Satras, one at 
Kuruksetra and the other at TaksaSila. He appe^s only 
when the Yajfia at Hastinapura has started. It is cleajr from 
this that the Satra at Kuruksretra was different from ^iie 
Yajfia at Hastinapura.. The ministers of Janamejaya were 
the priests in the war Satra. The pries*. Vai^ampayana had 
to deal with the religious traditions and ceremonies. . From 
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the third chapter to the 59th, there is the account of Pari- 
ksiti and Janamejaya only. We know that the Taksa^ili 
canipaign took place nearly 50 years after the death of the 
Pandawas. We do not know the age of VaiSampayana, 
but it would not be wrong to assume his age to be 60-70. 
As the king has asked him to tell the past history, it seems 
that he must have been a disciple of ^uka Kfsna Vyasa, 
who was the priest of the Kuru family during the period 
of Pariksiti. Had ^uka been alive at the victory of Jana- 
mejaya, he would certainly have become the head priest. 
But we get no reference to ^uka in this period. It means 
that he too must have passed away. This tallies quite well 
with the following statement of Sauti : — 

^ 'KWf I 

^ II 

'^ejrHR: 35T: 5JT: II 

We can now understand why Sauti has not introduced 
the names Vyasa or Vai^ampayana while giving the account 
of Janamejaya, with which the ch. 3-59 are mainly concerned. 
Dwaipayana Vyasa is certainly out of question, and Vai^am- 
payana has to recount the history of the Pandawas. Thus, 
before starting the history of the Pandawas, Sauti has 
given a short history of Pariksiti and Janamejaya in 
these chapters, in the way in which he had heard the ac- 
count in his tour. 

Now^ we have crossed the outer hurdle of the triple 
dialogue in the Mahdbbdrata, and we can ignore Sauti and 
his Brahmana audience in the INaimisaranya. We have 
also crossed the inner hurdle of the triple dialogue. For, 
we idbw the name of the story teller, his audience, the 
|Jf^e as well as the reason for which the dialogue started. 
We caa now easily cross the innermost hurdle as follows. 

Thus the kin g janamejaya performed the horse sacrifice 
90 — 9^ years after the Kura war. VaiSampayana, the chief 
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piiest in this sacrifice, tells in the Santi. Ch. 546, ii — 12, 
that the full name of the author of' “H&ri-gltd” is Kjsna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa and that he is Narayana on this e^h. 
This proves that the great Vyasa Muni was a contemporary 
of Kfsna Vasudeva. In the “ Hari-gJtd ” text, Safijaya tells 
that it is through the grace of Vyasa that he was able to 
heat the conversation between Kysna and Arjuna and also 
see the cosmic vision which Kfsna had given to Arjuna. 

The Gita begins with a dialogue between the king 
Dhrtarastra and Safijaya. As Safijaya is extolling Vyasa, it 
proves conclusively that Vyasa must be a revered and old 
personality. It is better at this stage to get an approximate 
idea of the ages of Kfsna, Arjuna, Dhrtarastra, Vyasa etc., 
at the time of the war. When Arjuna had taken down his 
great bow, which was hung on the ^ami tree, he says that 
“ I have been wielding a bow for the last 65 years.” Suppos- 
ing that Arjuna began to learn Dhanurweda, under the Expert 
guidance of Drona, at the age of 7 or 8, it means that at the 
time of the war, his age was about 72. Krsna was about 
80. In Udyoga 52.10, we get a statement that 33 years 
had elapsed since the clearing and burning of the Khandawa 
forest and the Pandawas created a new kingdom of Indra- 
prsatha. Subhadra, the sister of Krsna was wedded to 
Arjuna a few years before the burning of the forest. Arjuna 
was on a tour of one year’s penance, and at that time he 
had gone to Dwaraka, where the wedding took pkce. 
Rajasuya Yajfia was performed by Yu^histhira about 15 
years before the Kuru war. It was for the sake of expan- 
sion of the territory under his control. It is mentioned 
in the Sabha-Parwa, (M. 2. 4 3. 5 2) that Abhimanyu, t^e son 
of Subhadra, was young enough to talk with ‘the chMtains 
who had assembled for the Yajfia. We can - assume tlf»t^ 
his age was about 7 or 8, at that time. Thus, during the war, 
the age of Abhimanyu was only 23. Dljrtat^pra was pro- 
bably 90 and Vyasa was probably 95. , 
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Now, let US turn to the Gita dialogue. Technically 
the Gita dialogue is a compound dialogue. It means a 
diak>gue within a dialogue. Some talk has taken place 
between Kfsna and Arjuna at Kuruk§etra, and Safijaya 
is reporting the talk which he heard, and the cosmic vision 
he had seen to Dhftarastra, at Hastinapura. The past tense 
“I have heard,’ FauiT in 

18.74, is significant. The words “ 

do also point out that Safijaya 
is stirred by the repeated memory of what he has seen 
and heard. 

From the satement of Safijaya, it becomes clear that 
Vyasa has not written the dialogue from mere imagination. 
But if we want to prove that the dialogue is based on some 
historical event, then we cannot depend only on the evid- 
ence of the text of the Gita. For, it is like arguing in a 
circle. We must cite some external proof in ‘support of 
the historical incident. 

The following are the four independent .references to 
the same historical event. (i) M. 1.1.181. 

Dhrtara§tra, while weeping after the 
death of Duryodhana, says, “ When I heard that Arjuna 
was on the point of fainting in the chariot, and that Kfsm 
*had shown him the whole world in his own body, — ” 
(2) ^anti. 348.8 I 

Wben Arjuna got confused by looking at the arrayed 
armies, Kfsna gaye him some advice. (3) Bhisma 43.6. 

l JtfRnf sq^cl... Seeing 

that Arjuna had taken back the bow which he had thrown 
away the people on the Pandawa side got delighted and 
blew A their conches again. (4) Agwa. 160.9-13. “When 
^e crowning ceremony was over, and Kfsna was thinking 
of gojng back to Dwaraka, Arjuna requested him to repeat 
the Jfiana, which Kf?na had given on the Kwruk- 
$et£a# 

?•§ 
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These four statements from different chapters fully sup- 
port the description of Arjuna given by Vyasa in the Gtta 
text. Dhftarastra says that he had heard about the Mfoha 
of Arfuna. Safijaya says that he had seen the disturbed 
state of Arjuna. As Dhftarastra was blind, he must have 
heard it from Safijaya. Now, we shall try to understand 
why Safijaya says that he had been able to see and hear the 
incident through the grace of Vyasa. If Safijaya has seen 
the incident, it means that he was at Kuruksetra on the 
first day. We get a direct verification for this. For in 
Bhisma, 13. 1-2 VaiSampayana tells that Safijaya came 
back from the battle field to Hastinapura, to report that 
Bhisma was laid down on the stretcher bed of arrows on 
the tenth day. Bb. 14.5.9 44.5.21. also show clearly 

that Safijaya was on the battle field for all the ten days. In 
Drona 1.6-7, Safijaya has again come back at night to Dhfta- 
rastra, to report the death of Drona on the 15th day. ' This 
means that Safijaya had returned to the battle field after 
reporting the death of Bhisma. Drona. 51. i, and 89-3 tell 
that Safijaya was also wounded on the day on which Abhi- 
manyu was killed and he had fought with Cekitana. Drona 
182.20 and 183.4, tell that Safijaya took part in the war 
council of Duryodhana, which was held at night on the day 
on which Ghatotkaca was killed. 

Karna was killed by Arjuna on the 17th day, in the 
evening. Karna 1.17 and 2.1-2, tell that Safijaya came 
back to Hastinapura in the night with the aid of swift 
horses, to report the death of Karna. He must have re- 
turned to the battle field early in the morning. For ^alya 
was killed within a few hours of the start of the ba^ttle on 
the morning of the i8th day. On the same day Safijaya 
had to fight a battle first with Dhfstadyumna. In tms 
Safijaya was defeated arid had to run away. While run- 
ning away he came across Satyaki, whb attacked Safijaya 
again. In this battle, the brest armour of Safijaya was pierced 
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and thus Safijaya fainted. Sanjaya was then caught by 
Satyaki, Kf§na says 5 a. 27.3. 

Wh|n Dhfftadyumna saw that Safijaya was caught, he asked 
Satjjaki not to keep him alive but to kill him. Satyaki was 
on the point of killing him with a sword, when Kj^na 
Dwaipayana intervened and asked Satyaki not to kill him 
but to keep him alive. Safijaya was thus saved, While 
returning to his camp in the afternoon, Safijaya had crossed 
a distance of about two miles, when he saw Duryodhana 
all alone. He told Duryodhana that he was saved through 
Dwaipayana. On this day Balarama had returned after 
a pilgrimage of 42 days. In the evening the mace fight 
between Bhima and Duryodhana took place and finally 
Duryodhana was killed. Safijaya did not start for Hasti- 
napura on the same night, as he was exhausted. He started 
however, for Hastinapura the next day early in the morn- 
ing. ‘^alya. 1.14, 25. 

gives a clear cut statement on this point. 

From the information given above, we shall try to 
determine the exact role of Safijaya in the Kuru war. 
Whenever each important incident occurred in the battle, 
he immediately ran post-haste on horse back, to report 
it to Dhftarastra. He was, therefore, a war correspondent 
on the side of Duryodhana. Even before the war, 
when the preparations were going on, it was Safijaya 
who carried messages between Dhrtarastra and Yud- 
histhirji. There is a special Parwa called Safijaya- 
Yana,^ consisting of 13 chapters, where his status is ' 
•iifade clear. The story that the life of Safijaya was 
saved .through the grace of Vyasa is worth studying 
closely. For, through it we can get a correct explanation 
of thflp statement of Safijaya in the Gita, that it was through 
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the grace of Vyasa that he was able to see the cosmic vision 
and also hear the conversation. The most important secu- 
rity which a war correspondent must enjoy, is that no*one 
should attempt to kill him, thinking him to be an eijpmy 
or a traitor. It seems that Vyasa had handed over to Safi- 
jaya some signatory ring, by seeing which people should 
understand that he is not to be killed. The four verses in 
Bh. 2. 9-12 wtFJji ^ I ^ . . 

can very well be interpreted to mean that Vyasa had 
handed over to him something like a passport, which 
allowed him to pass unhindered anywhere in the battle 
zone and that he was not- to be killed under any 
circumstances. We have seen above that Safijaya was 
on the point of being killed by Satyaki, but he was saved 
through the intervention of Vyasa. It does not certainly 
mean that Vyasa had bodily appeared on the battle field and 
ordered Sityaki not to kill him. The clear and simple ex- 
planation of the miracle is that something like a passport 
was found on the body of Safijaya, when he was uncon- 
scious. It is this which saved his life. 

I have so far proved that the name of the author of the 
HaH-Gltd was Kr§na Dwaipayana Vyasa, and that he was 
a contemporary of Kr§na Vasudeva Vrsni. Safijaya who was 
a disciple of Vyasa was specially chosen by Vyasa as a soft 
of foreign deplomat and a war correspondent. As Vyasa 
had to write the famous historic jaya poem, 

f w, ql3-^PTT =5r 1) it was necessary tiiat 

Vyasa should choose the proper man for such an important 
task. Vyasa thus got a direct and first hand information 
from Safijaya. This was utilized by him in writing 
the Jaja poem. Safijaya had naturally a great regard for 
Vyasa. This regard for Vyasa is well expressed in the last 
five verses of the Gltd text. It is also clear that the fainting 
of Arjuna on the battle field and Kf§na drying to bring him 
to a normal state, are not fictitious but are acmal, hisiorical 
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incidents. Vyasa has igeneously utilised the incident as a 
historic background for preparing a concise, selfsufficient 
an^ self-consistent discourse on the Adhyatma and reli- 
gicyas problems, which practically confront every individual. 

Now, we shall try to determine the probable period or 
occasion for which the poem was composed The Jaja 
poem was composed as a historical document for singing 
it in the afternoon interval of the actual horse sacrifice, 
which takes place after the horse returns from the tour. 
Vai^ampayana tells in 1.62.20 definitely that the kings wffio 
wish to get a success over the enemies, should hear the 
]aja history. This makes it clear that the Jaya poem was 
for kings and barons. The problems of the common indi- 
vidual in the street were not dealt with in the Jaya poem. 
In 1.62.52, and 18.5.42, both Vaigampayana and Sauti tell 
that the Jaya history was completed by Vyasa after a conti- 
nuous hard labour for three years. We kngw that the 
horse had wandered through ii provinces for two years 
and ten months. The period of three years of labour fully 
agrees with the three year period of the horse sacrifice and 
this concordance of three years conclusively proves 
both the intention and the period during which it was 
written. It was Vai^ampayana, who must have written 
the famous verse “ Jaya should be read after saluting 
Nara, Narayana, the goddess Saraswati and Vyasa.” (For, 
lit calls him Narayana. In the Gita the word Ndrd- 
yana is absent.) We do not know the total number of verses 
the Jaya history contained. To commemorate the success 
after i8 days of war, the history was split up into 18 main 
"divisions called Parwas. 




KAIJDASA’S TREATMENT OF LOVE 
By K. R. Pisharoti 

Great, no doubt, has been the havoc wrought by love. 
More often than otherwise, it has ruined man and woman ; 
shattered family life ; disturbed social life ; distracted poli- 
tical life ; affected religious life often of individuals and 
sometimes of communities. But this has been the work 
not of love, but of Kama-passion, wrongly termed love. 
True love, however, is void of sensuousness, is divine in 
origin, in expression and in achievement, and such love has 
been the most constructive of all human emotions. It be- 
gets and sustains life, elevates and purifies life and secures 
the bJiss of heaven on earth. It has formed the foundations 
of family life and has contributed, in a far richer measure 
than anything else, for human progress and civilisation. 
No wonder, then, it has always exercised the highest genius 
of man, and in every representation of human life at the 
hands of poets and dramatists throughout the world, 
this emotion has claimed the most important part. In the 
absence of this emotion man may, or may not, have been 
what he is today, but he would certainly have been the loser 
by ‘many a work of art. 

• Indian literary tradition has recognised the importance 
of love ih human life even in the earliest phase of its exist- 
ence. For, this figures as the central theme of the ^md- 
yana and the source of its inspiration as well. Kalidasa, 
the worthy descendant of V^miki, Vyasa and Bhasa, has only 
^ode theme in all his works — ^poems and dramas — love which 
in his eyes embraces both man and napitc ; and this eminently 
human emotion h^ has depicted with consummate skill, 
not merely the joys of love in enjoyment and the sorrows 
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of Jove in separation, but also of its ultimate transformation 
from love of flesh to love of spirit. Love sprouts up only 
under certain specific conditions, particularly of health --and 
wealth, bespeaking fullness and richness of life. In pover- 
ty and squalor, in anguish and sorrow, when' mind is worried 
with problems of existence in, or exit from, the world, carnal 
passion may run riot as an instrument to help to forget one’s 
worries, but the fair flower of love cannot blossom and 
radiate its fragrance around. No sensory enjoyment is, 
indeed, possible, when man’s mind is worried or his body 
is sick. Here, then, we find the reason why literature re- 
presents the lover as being always above want and the beloved 
very fair, and both in the enjoyment of the best of health. 
Love, then, if it should be stable, must be based on a com- 
plexus of attractive qualities. It is engendered by a primary 
appeal to the principal senses, by the vision of a sweet form 
and by the ‘music of a sweet voice ; it grows under the healthy 
conditions of character and conduct and of reciprocity of 
affection ; gains strength and permanency with the satis- 
faction of the senses, usually following possession and owner- 
ship of the object loved ; and finally becomes elevated when 
the he in the lover visualises the she in the beloved, i.e., 
when the appeal of the senses becomes replaced by the 
yearning of the spirit. And, if the course of love does not 
run smooth, there is, we may be sure, some flaw in conduct ; 
but, if it ends in a tragedy, it certainly bespeaks a failure 
in character. These and other phases of this ever exacting 
and ever exalting emotion, the prince of Indian bards has 
depicted for us in his works. 

All the works of KSlidasa, poems and dramas, deal 
with love. The Mdlavik-agnimitra describes the attainment 
of the pleasures of love of a human couple. The Vikra- 
morva^lja advances one* step further and sets forth the full- 
ness of the joys of enjoyment as well as the madness of 
th? sorrows of separation betwi??t a human and a n)mph, 
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The Sdkstntala presents to us the rare bliss of love, purified 
in the fire of repentance. The MeghasandeSa, the perfectest 
gem of a love lyric, sets forth, in all its richness, the anguish 
of jove in separation. The Ktusamhara tells us that every 
season is equally congenial for love in enjoyment.' The 
Kumdrasamhhava represents love as the victor of even the 
destroyer of Cupid, while the Kaghuvamia depicts the varied 
phases of love, both in enjoyment and in separation. In 
these varied works, then, the prince of India’s bards has 
given us a rich and full exposition of love in its multifarious 
phases — love which brings together man and woman into 
a unified whole, which is conceived as ArdhandrUvara, its 
significance and indivisibility being elucidated by the com- 
parison to the union of ^ratyaya and PrakAi, or, in the 
words of the poet, 

Pratyaya and Prakfti, by themselves, have no significance 
and tcan discharge no function ; they become^ expressive 
and eloquent and discharge their function in life only when 
united. Man and woman become expressive when united, 
but not when they stand independent : Expression of life 
is rendered possible only because of their union. 

Love implies a union of two souls as closely as physi- 
cal circumstances permit : it is thus an activity in which 
•two souls are involved, who possess equal rights and who 
are equally interested in the furtherance of the activity, each 
ofi whom demands at the hands of the other, covertly or 
dpenly, equality of interest, equality of conduct and equality 
of treatitient. Neither of the partners could, much less 
should, claim ownership and possession of the other as a 
matter of right and each should do unto the other as each 
should be done by. Each should beget the confidence of 
the o’ther by kindness and generosity ; create mutual interest 
by words and deeds ; ensure reciprocity by solicitude ; efface 
self-interest by sejf-su.rrender ; and thus for ever and for 
ever enjoy the fair flower of Jove serene, If, however, 

tT * 
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love should be elevated to higher heights, if it should take 
wiiigs and soar into heaven, if it should for ever be a green . 
shoot and not a dry stick, if it should function as a potent 
factor for the good of the individual and thus of the com- 
munity, it should yield its legacy, namely the child. Thus 
alone can the union of two souls, each longing for the other, 
take permanent roots and grow into a tree yielding rich 
foliage and richer fruits. In the VikramorvaJija and the 
Sakuntala, love in enjoyment begets its legacy, and the issues 
born thereof, Ayus and Bharata, have, for that very reason, 
tf) get themselves purified by life in spiritual abodes under 
the rigour of ascetic discipline. Compare with these the 
issues of Sudaksitta and Dilipa or of Parvati and $iva. In 
these cases, union follows asceticism, and so the issues, 
Raghu and Kumara, take upon themselves the duties which 
devolve upon them by virtue of birth. Difference also 
may be noticed, regarding the achievement of these two : 
Ayus, the son of Pururavas, carries on the traditions of the 
family ; Bharata, the son of Dussyanta, evolves Bbdrata- 
varsa and the culture it stands for. Raghu finds a noble 
empire and prepares the way for Ramarajya, while Kumara 
saves the world from destruction and chaos. Thus greater 
and stronger the spiritual bias in which the children are 
born, the richer and the more enduring is their achievement. 
Only in the fullness and richness of love’s union are great 
issues born, but the greatest are born, only when love 
flourishes and functions in a spiritual atmosphere. Has 
not this some valuable light to throw on heredity and 
capacity ? 

Interesting, again, is the choice of partners in the 
varied love affairs described by Kalidasa. The lover is 
not a novice, but is well-experienced in the art of love and 
has enjoyed the pleasures a woman can give. Thus Agni- 
mitra, when he makes love to Malavikf, has his wedded 
<^ueen, whose bond §lave was his new flame, Pur^t^vjis 
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is a veteran in love affairs, his one absorbing source of sorrow 
being the absence of an issue to succeed him. Dussyanta 
ha^l a harem filled up with the fairest of the fair and he has 
aly) been longing for an issue. These, therefore, are presu- 
mably well-advanced in age— -in any case, past the age of 
romance, if we may use a common expression. Yak§a was 
semi-divine in cj igin, and, being what he is, must certainly 
be above Ekapatmvrata. ^iva is presented as a widower 
who was so much upset by the loss of his consort that he 
repaired to the Himalayan abodes foi practising penance 
and asceticism. Thus, the majority of his heroes are past 
masters in the art of love, and they comprise among them- 
selves gods and celestials, demi-gods and mortals. None 
of them has presumably come across the woman who would 
give him soul’s satisfaction, and that is why he figures as 
a lover. Final and complete satiation comes with the satis- 
faction not of the senses, but of the soul. , 

The womenfolk, on the other hand, are all of them, 
naturally enough, Mugdhas, yet to have the experience of 
sex and its ramifications, except UrvaSi and Yaksini. Both 
these are semi-divine and are idolised by their lovers, 
and so far as the former is concerned, she is as much ena- 
moured of her earthly lover, as if he was her first and only 
* lover. Malavika, ^akuntala and Parvati are fresh as flowers. 
Malavika is a princess born with all the fervour of youth 
ahd beauty and carried away by the glamour of the royal 
personality, ^akuntala, born of a celestial nymph and 
possessed of the beauty of the morning star, is brought up 
txnder the guidance of Kanva in an atmosphere of asceticism, 
not unworthy of her father. She tiius happily combines 
by virtue of heredity, glory of form and love of enjoyment, 
attaining development in the subdued influence of spiritua- 
lity. , In similar environments is, Parvati brought up — ^in 
the glories of the^imalayan abodes, amidst sages and saints. 
Distinct from these stand TJrvaSi, the great light of heaven. 
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always living a life of voluptuous ease and sensuous enjoy- 
ment. Here, then, are differences noticeable in the hero- 
ines. The dazzle of a royal court, breathing every material 
comfort, the simple beauty of a forest home and the serene 
grandeur of a mountain home, both bathed in spiritual 
discipline and ascetic rigour, the glories of Indra’s court — 
such is the atmosphere in which Malavika, ^akuntala, Parvati 
and UrvaSi are presented ; and in their respective lovers 
they meet the man who alone could give them souls’ 
satisfaction. 

The sources of attraction which the heroines found in 
their respective lovers are also different, and these to some 
extent reveal their innate character and upbringing. Mala- 
vika is carried away by the physical charms of Agnimitra 
and the luxuries of his court ; Urva^i, by the valour and 
chivalry of Pururavas ; ^akuntala, by^ the dignity and regal 
bearing of Dussyanta, with whom she falls in love, "even 
before she knows he was a king ; and Parvati, by Siva’s 
spiritual greatness, but more by his infinite capacity 
for loving. In other words, personal charms, chival- 
rous conduct, regal bearing, greatness of spirit — these form 
the immediate sources of attraction which draw the woman 
folk to their respective lovers. So far as the lovers are 
concerned, first comes, as is always the case, rare physical 
charms, but they desire the retention of their love for en- 
tirely other reasons. Agnimitra struggles through for 
undisturbed possession solely through the desire for physi- 
cal enjoyment, and his wedded queen makes a virtue of 
necessity by permitting their union, — ^indeed a clear instance 
of the transformation of sex-feeling into maternal-feeling. 
Such also is the motive of Pururavas — the continued en- 
joyment of divine pleasure with Urva^i, but, in his casS, 
egoism becomes lifted,^ when he is finally united with 
Urva^i. In this case also, his wedded qjreen has her sex- 
feeling metamorphosed into maternal-feeling. Sensuous «ego- 
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ism is, again, the fundamental motive of Yak§a. He is 
anxious for the safety of his beloved, so that he might con- 
tinue, as of old, to enjoy the bliss of love for ever and ever 
aftei; the period of his curse. On an entirely different foot- 
ing stands the love of Dussyanta. He longs for reunion not 
so much for regaining the source of pleasure he has 
lost, rather forfeited, but to make amends for his 
cruel conduct in rejecting his beloved. Here is an 
essential difference in the love treatment in the Sdkuntala, 
and this in no small measure accounts for its unique 
greatness. 

Noticeable also is the cause of the Vipralamhha, which 
the lovers suffer. Pururavas suffers, because even while en- 
grossed in sensory enjoyment, he casts loving glances at 
another, and Urva^i forgets her celestial character and be- 
haves just like an ordinary woman : in other words, this 
couplft suffers from insatiety. Dussyanta suffers from the 
curse of Durvasa, but even this resulted in ^akuntala’s being 
too much engrossed in memories of the bliss of love in 
enjoyment which makes her foregt the duties entrusted to 
her. Yaksa suffers separation through over-indulgence 
which makes him forget his duty towards his leige lord. In 
all these instances we find a failure in duty, resulting from 
too much of attachment — ^failure of domestic duty, of social 
duty, and of official duty. Failure of duty must have its 
inexorable result. Offence results from too much of attach- 
ment to the object of love and, therefore, punishment in- 
volves separation from one’s beloved, thus presenting a 
perfect correlation of offence and punishment, which is sug- 
gestive of the early retributive phase of punishment. It is 
of sorne interest to notice here that failure in domestic or 
^social *duty is more serious than failure in official duty and 
hence while Yaksa’s separation is lipaited by time, that of 
Pururavas and Dujgyanta is left undefined. And, indeed, 
it ha^to be pointed out that these two become reunited 
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with their beloved, when they have purified themselves in 
the fire of repentance. 

The varied phases of love, both in its higher and lower 
forms are, again, represented in a series of striking pictures 
in the poet’s great Epic poem, the 'KaghuvamSa. Compare, 
for instance, the highly spiritualised love of Dilipa and Su- 
daksina and the noble fruit of their love, namely Raghu, 
presented in the opening cantos and the life of licentious 
dissipation of Agnivarna, with which the poem closes ; as 
a result of which the great royal family was forced to leave 
Ramarajya and all that it stood for to the safe custody of a 
child in the womb of the widowed queen. The former 
creates an empire, but the latter not merely destroys the 
empire, but also all the cultural traditions it has so labor- 
iously built up in the course of centuries. The elevated love 
of Dilipa has its counterpart in the description of the rich 
and full love in enjoyment of Aja and Indumati, which, as 
the sequel hath it, ends in a tragedy, as such love necessarily 
must. The dissipation of Agnivarna is preceded by the 
highest ideal of marital love of Rama and Sita, which has 
conquered not merely space but also time. But the sequel 
shows that even Ramarajya is not proof against love’s dis- 
sipation. 

A question may here be asked : If the aim of the poet 
has been to picture love in its varied phases of the joys of 
enjoyment and the sorrows of separation and its transforma- 
tion from love of flesh to love of spirit, why depict so many 
pairs of lovers, why repeat apparently similar love situations? 
We have already given an answer to this question : they re- 
present different types and different degrees of moral deve- 
lopment. The question admits of an answer also from the 
point of view of readers. They are all of them embiyoi 
nic lovers, or lovers . passing through similar experiences 
at least in imagination, each with his own likes and dislikes 
and possessed of different outlook on life and . divergent 
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sense of values and ideals of beauty. If, therefore, the poet 
has given us different pairs of lovers, if he has depicted 
different circumstances in which their love matures and 
ascends from the physical to the spiritual, it is to make a 
wider appeal and thus enable people of divergent tempera- 
ments to realise, each in his own way, the essential nature of 
this eminently human emotion, both in its finer and grosser 
phases. No two readers picture the same heroine alike 
and no reader pictures different heroines alike. The ^akun- 
tala I picture is distinctly different from the ^akuntala others 
picture, and my Sakuntala is quite different from my Par- 
vati. Here we get the secret of varied representations of 
of similiar love-facets. The poet is solicitous of exalting 
the love capacities of all of us alike, despite our individualis- 
tic differences. Compare, for instance, the Kativildpa in 
the Kumdrasamhhava and the Ajavildpa in the Kaghtwamia, 
the Vfpralamhha in the Meghasandeia, the Vikramorvahya 
and the Sakuntala, and the Sambhoga in all these as well as 
in the Mdlavikdgnimitra. In Ajavildpa we have the out- 
pourings of the anguished heart of a man, while in 'Kati- 
vildpa wc have presented the broken heart of a woman. 
To the former life has lost its charms, but to the latter, life 
is at an end. Indeed, the one complements the other, and 
the two together show the completeness of the void that 
* love can create in human life. The Vipralambha portrayed 
in different works are, as we have already pointed out, differ- 
ently described and motived, and so, while we pity Puru- 
ravas and Empathise with Yaksa, our hearts go out towards 
Dussyanta. There are, no doubt, repetitions — and indeed 
who would or could avoid them — in the description of love 
in enjoyfnent also, but there are also at the same time essential 
differences, as much as there are in human practices under 
the influence of this maddening pagsion. The grabbing 
sensuousness of Agpimitra, the self-surrendering love of 
Purur^as, the chastened love of Dussyanta, the aesthetic 
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love of ^iva, the mad love of Aja, the serene love of Rama, 
the lascivious love of Agnivarna — ^who would not find 
differences in these? God, demi-god and man — all are moved, 
more or less alike, under the storm and stress of love. 

c 

And lastly, the love that Kalidasa depicts blossoms 
only in unison with nature. He has throughout his 
works evinced an infinite capacity for connecting with this 
premier human emotion every phase of animate and inani- 
mate nature, terrestiai, atmospheric and celestial. Towns 
and cities, hills and valleys, mountains and rocks, rivers and 
seas, clouds and winds, the sun and the moon and the stars, 
day and night, light and shadow, thunder and lightning, 
trees and creepers, flowersand shoots, birds and beasts — 
all these figure as fully and closely as man and woman. 
Dussyanta’s love blossoms only in the serene beauties of Kan- 
va’s hermitage ; that of Pururavas, in aerial regions amidst 
clouds and mountain peaks, not unworthy of the celestial 
nymph ; that of Agnimitra in his palace gardens ; that of 
Aja on the banks of the Sarayu ; ithat of ^iva amidst the 
glories of the Himalayas ; Dilipa’s love fructifies only in the 
hermitage of VaSistha and Rama enjoys the full bliss of 
domestic felicity on the banks of the Godavari while Yaksa 
enjoys the bliss of love at Alaka amidst the glories of Mt. 
Kaila^a. Thus, the love that Kalidasa depicts never blos- 
soms within closed doors. Neither does it suffer indoors. 
The disowned ^akuntala finds solace in the Agramc, of 
Marica ; Sita abandoned by Rama gains asylum in the her- 
mitage of Valmiki ; Urvagi retreats in her wouhded pride 
to Kumaravana and there becomes converted into a creeper ; 
Siva resorts to a Himalayan Tapovana to seek solace after 
the loss of his first wife, and Yaksa seeks RamagiryaSrama 
to spend his year of exile. Thus the romance of love 
is intimately connected with the romance of nature, and 
in the fusion of the two alone does hijman life attain per- 
fection ; in their unison we have the romance of life^ The 
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works of Kalidasa, then, help a cleansing of the human 
soul ; not merely that, but instil an overflowing love of 
nature and a profound feeling for the beautiful. There 
is ifbthing ugly in nature, as there is nothing ugly in man. ' 
Thd whole earth, animate and inanimate, is beautiful, what- 
ever be the aspect noticed. 

To conclude : Eternal is the theme of love, which 
throbs in every form of life and which spurs all life to 
activity ; and it is as old as life itself. The immortal works 
of Kalidasa, alive with the beauty of form and infused with 
spiritual grace, present unto us the varied phases of love, 
as it swells and surges in human breasts. Indeed, the 
poet would have it that the beauty of soul can be grasped 
only through the realisation of the beauty of body. If 
soul’s liberation from oppressive moods is the end of re- 
ligion, herein has the poet visualised for us a way of re- 
lease^from the mundane ills of life — a method that has been 
practised by the Gopis of old in the sylvan beauties of 
Byndavana, when they made love for Kfsna the sole instru- 
ment of Moksa, the mode which has become popular in 
the Gopi-Krsna cult. The prince of Indian bards is thus 
only too true, to the traditions of the land, when he en- 
thrones love and elevates it as the supreme ideal for all 
humanity to follow. In any case we know — and it is within- 
the experience of all of us — that when one begins to love 
one puts oneself at one’s best in body and mind, in words 
aijd deeds, becomes filled with' love and sweetness and sees 
only beauty everywhere. Lset us, then, learn the lesson 
that Kalidasa has handed down to us through his works : 

Love forms beautiful ; Love actions beautiful ; Love 
notioivs beautiful ; And through love visualise Beauty 
absolute — Godhead Supreme. 


F- 




kAyam rAso, a new source of medieval 

INDIAN HISTORY 
By Dasharatha Sharma 

The manuscript of the Kdjam Rdfo was discovered at 
Fatehpur, Jaipur State, by my friend Mr. Agar Chand 
Nahta of Bikaner. Originallj,'' it described the history 
of the Kayam Khani chiefs of Fatehpur up to V. 1691 ; 
but in V. 1710 the author, -who was the uncle of the 
then reigning chief Sardar Khan, added to it the life and 
achievements of his brother and Sardar Khan’a father, 
Daulat Khan II. As the manuscript is not without con- 
siderable historical value, being based partly on personal 
testi^jtiony and partly on an old historical poern, we sum- 
marise here its contents for the reader of the Journal. 

As the Kayam Khanis are Cauhan Rajputs converted 
to Islam, Jan Kavi, the author of the poem, naturally be- 
gins with their genealogy. But curiously enough, he 
begins not with Brahma, as most Indian genealogies gene- 
rally do, but with Adam, the first man created by God. 
Ada or Adi was the son of Adam’s twelfth Semitic des- 
cendant. Then followed Anadi, Jugadi, Meru, Brahmadi, 
Mandira, Kaila^a, Samudra, Phena,' ' Vasaga, RSha, 
Ravana, Dhundhumara, and Marica. This Marica’s 
son wa« Jamadagni, and Jamadagni’s son was the 
famous Para^urama whose grandson Vacha (Vatsa) was 
the grandfather of Cahuvana. Our manuscript thus 
agrees v^ith the Bijolia inscription in giving a Brahmana 
origin to the gallant Cauhans, though, perhaps, without 
being conscious of it. It has just put before us the tra- 
dition* of the origin of the Cauhans as it was known to 
the Kayam Khanis, without any attempt to take their 
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genealogy to the Sun or the Moon, and in this lies its great 
value. 

Of Cahuvana’s descendants, the most famous, acco;rd- 
ing to our MS., were Manikade, Ana, Bisal, Pfthvir|ja, 
and Hamriiira. In the direct line of the Kayam Khani 
chiefs, the names listed up to Kayam Khan are 
Cahuvana, Muni, Bhopal, Kalanga, Ghangharaja, Kariha- 
rade, Amara, Jevara, Bairasi, Udairaja, Jasaraja, 
Kerorai,- Vijairaja, Padmasi, Prithiraja, Lalachanda, Go- 
pala, Jaitasi, Punapala, Rupa, Ravana, Tihunapala and 
Moteraya. Moteraya was the ruler of Dadrewa, now 
a village of some importance in the Bikaner State, His 
son Karam Chand was carried away by Sultan Firoz Shah 
(1351-1588)^ to Hissar, converted to Islam, and named 
Kayam Khan. 

Kayam Khan. 

Kayam* Khan was brought up and educated by a 
Muslim Amir who made him the head of his family, even 
though he had other sons of his own. So great was 
the trust reposed by the Emperor Firoz in Kayam Khan 
that he left the latter in charge of Delhi when he himself 
proceeded against Thatta. When the Mughals attacked 
Delhi in the Emperor’s absence, hoping to find it an 
easy prey, Kayam Khan -beat them back with great slau- 
ter and was, for bis'bravery, given the title of Khan Jahan.^ 
He was equally a favourite of Muhammad (1389-139^) 
and Mahmud (1392-1394).^ On the death of the next 
ruler Nasir Khan (Nasrat Shah), he came -into conflict 

^ The dates are mine. 

* The statement is of doubtful veracity. No doubt, Khan-i- 
Jahan, the minister of Firoz Shah,who was left in charge of Delhi, dur- 
ing his master’s absence at Tbatthah, was also a Hindu convert^ But 
there is noting to prove that he was our Kayam Khan. According 
to Shams-i-iiraj Aftf, the real Khan-i-Jahan died in 770 H., i.e; , 1568 
A.D. Kayam Khan perhaps lived on to 1414 A.D., the year of Saiyyad 
Khidr Khan’s accession. 

* The dates are mine. 
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with Mallu Khan, an old slave of Firo2 Shah, who had 
become all-powerful at Delhi and usurped the throne. 
Mall^ Khan was even believed to have hastened the death 
of his master by poisoning him.^ 

In the meanwhile Timur had invaded India. Mallu 
Khan tried to oppose him and was defeated. Timur 
occupied Delhi and made it over to Khidr Khan before 
leaving for Kabul. Mallu Khan tried to recapture the 
city but was defeated and slain by Khidr Khan.® 

Khidr Khan now tried to subjugate the rest of the coun- 
try. He sent Mojdin (Muizuddin) of Rohtak and Jhajjhar, 
the 'Governor of Lahore, against Kayam Khan who had 
made himself master of Hissar. Kayam Khan defeated 
and slew Mojdin and, shortly after, allying himself with 
another Khidr Khan, the Governor of Multan, marched 
against Khird Khan Pathan of Delhi.® On the way they 
slew Rathod Chunda of Nagor.’ They were •successful 
also at Delhi. But the good relations between the two 
friends did not last long. (Saiyyad) Khidr Khan, getting 
jealous of Kayam Khan’s power, had him treacherously 
pushed off into a river. So ended the life of the brave 
Kayam Khan. 

To/ Khan. 

Kayam Khan had five sons of whom the eldest was 
Taj Khan. He paid homage neither to Khidr ‘Khan nor 

• * The Kaso makes Mallu Khan a minister of Nasrat Shah. He was 
certainly so for some time. But for the greater part of his career he was 
in the service of Nasrat’s rival Mahmud. 

6 The actual facts are a bit different, though Mallu Khan, no doubt,, 
died fighting against Khidr Khan. It was not Khidr Khan who 
marched Against Delhi ; rather, it was MallQ who marched against Mul- 
tan and was slain in the defensive action fought by the Saiyyad Gov- 
ernor irf 1405 A.D. 

' « The Raso here appears to have got confused between the names 

Khidr Khan and Daulat Khan Pathan. It ^as actually the latter who 
was defeated by Khidr. Khan, the Governor of Multan. 

’ The fact is vouched for by Rao Jaitsi ro Chand {Bibliotheca Indka). 
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to ^is successors Mubarak Shah, Muhammad, son of 
Farid, Alauddin, and Mubarak’s son Amanat Khan.® 
Next came Bahlol Lodi.® Instead of submitting to him, 
the two brothers, Taj Khan and Muhammad, took ser- 
vice with their relative Firoz Khan of Nagor. When 
the Khan invaded the territory of Rana Mokal of Mewar, 
the two brothers accompanied him, and continued fight- 
ing even when the Khan himself had run away.^® Their 
success, however, instead of pleasing the Khan, turned 
him against them, and the two brothers thought it best 
to leave Nagor. The Khan of Nagor pursued them. 
In the fight that followed Taj. Khan was badly wounded 
and left for dead in the field and Muhammad took to 
flight. Some Rathors, finding Taj Khan alive, had him 
cured and then sent to Hissar where he. continued his 
victorious career and plundered Khetri, Kharkhara, 
Bohana, Ratan, yVmer, Revasa and Gawargarh. « 

Fateh Khan. 

Taj Khan was succeeded by his eldest son Fateh 
Khan. Finding it difficult to continue at Hissar on ac- 
count of Bahlol Lodi’s enmity, he founded the town of 
Fatehpur and made it his capital c^n the jth of tlie bright 
half of Caitra, V. 1508. He built also the forts of Palhu, 
Bhadra, Saheba and Bharang. Towards the middle of 


® I do not know of any Amanat Khan. The order of succession is 
otherwise quite correct. 

® If we take into account Bahlol’s career as the ruler pf Delhi 
only, Taj Khan was not certainly his contemporary. Bahlol succeeded 
to the throne in V. 1508, the year of the foundation of Fatehpuj in 
the time of Taj Khan’s son Fateh Khan. The other events, too, listed, 
under Taj Khan took place before the establishment of the Lodi 
dynasty. 

This testimony of a third party about Mokal’s success is of value. 
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his feign, however, he submitted to Bahlol whom he 
helped in defeating Hishamuddin of Mandud^ - 

Some other achievements credited to him are the 
defeat of the Mewatis at Dhosi, slaying of Mushki Khan 
Kirnani at Sjrsa, plunder of Amer, and the defeat of the 
Jaths of Bhiwani and Aja Sankhla. 

Shaips Khan, the son of Taj Khan’s brother, had, in 
the meantime, established a principality of his own at 
Jhunjhanu. He had very good relations with Jodha, 
the founder of Jodhpur, and gained the friendship of 
Bhalol Lodi by giving him his sister in marriage and 
marrying the Lodi ruler’s daughter to his own son. 

]aldl Khan. 

Fateh Khan’s son Jalal Khan enlarged the fort of 
Fatehpur by building a large gate. He defeated the 
Mughal, Chaupan Khan, a general of Nagor, and ^plundered 
Chanpoli and Amer. 

On the death of Shams Khan, the ruler of Jhunjhanu, 
his son Fateh Khan, the son-in-law of Bahlol, succeeded 
to the chiefship of Jhunjhanu. He drove out the other 
claimant Mubarak who, after appealing in vain to Bika 
and Bida,*® took refuge at F'atchpur. Jalal seated him on 
the throne of Jhunjhanu. 

Jalal, not being on good terms with the Nagoris, had 
gone to Luhagar to have offensive operations against 
th«m. In his absence Bida occupied Fatehpur with the 
help of Dilawar Khan. Pathan. As soon as the news 
reached Jalal’s camp, his son Dulat Khan started for 
Fatehpur and easily recaptured it by a surprise attack. 


Tdo not know of any Hishamuddin of Mandu. Bahlol had to 
•fight against Malwa. Hishamuddin may have been the name of some 
general ,of the MaJjdu kingdom. 

la Bikoji was the founder of the Bikaner State and Bidoji was his 
younget brother. 
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Dahlia t Khan 

Daulat Khan did not submit to Lun Karan of Bika- 
ner who, after a while, was killed in the fight with .Tur- 
komans at Dhosi. Babar is said to have visited India 
incognito at the time. He found that India had three 
great men, Sikandar Lodi at Delhi, Hasan Khan MewJti at 
Alwar, and Daulat Khan at Fatehpur. Daulat Khan de- 
feated Ta'nwar Man, Muhabbat Khan Sarkhani of Hissar, 
and the Gaur-Nirbanas who had plundered Nagor. 

Daulat Khan, like his father, interfered in the' affairs 
of Jhunjhanu. He put Mahabat Khan on the throne of 
Jhunjhanu by defeating the reigning chief Bhikhan 
Khan, a grandson of Mubarak Khan. 

Nahar Khan. 

Nahar Khan, the next chief, was on good terms with 
the Bikaner family, and was a favourite of Sher. Shah 
Sur of Delhi. He gave him alkaline ash, a valuable pro- 
duct of his principality. In V. 1593, he built a palace at 
Fatehpur. 

About this time, the Rana of Mewar invaded Nagor, 
Gango, of Jodhpur, Sujo of Amarsar, Jaitsi of 
Bikaner and Nahar Khan sided with the Khan of Nagor. 
The Rana was defeated and pursued back into his terri- 
tory. But near Makrana^ Jagnial Panwar, the Rana’s 
deputy at Ajmer, faced the victorious allied armies, ^uch 
was" his apparent strength that the Khan of Nagor left 
the field, and Jaitsi, Sujo, and the Amer ruler thought 
it best to return to theif respective States. Nahar Khan 
alone stood fast, caring little what would' happen, and 
\von a great victory.^? 


I 

The Rana of Mewar at the time was probably VikramSditya. 
The account is highly exaggerated. 
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Fadan ¥Mn. 

Nahar Khan’s successor, Fadan Khan, was a fevou- 
rite.of Islam Shah Sur. Humayun favoured him, and 
Akbar honoured him in spite of Birbal’s opposition.- He 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar and stood surety for the good faith of the Hindus. 
It was through his intercession that Raisal became a Dat- 
bari at the Mughal Court. 

Nearer home, he defeated Bldawat marauders and 
burnt Chanpoli and Punkh. He was succeeded by Taj 
Khan. 

Tdj Khan II. 

Taj Khan plundered Sara and Kharkhara, and the 
fort of Yedal Khan. Having defeated Malik Taj he put 
in disorder the affairs of the thdnd of Raiwari. His son 
Muhammad Khan was a good warrior. His* death, in 
the prime of his life, came as a great shock to the old 
chief. 

Alif Khdn. 

Alif Kh^, the next chief, was the grandson of Taj 
Kh5n. Akbar confirmed him in the possession of Fateh- 
pur, and Shikddr Sher Khan helped him by driving out 
Shyamdas, son of Gopal Kacchawaha. Alif Khan intro- 
duced his relative Shams Khan of Jhunjhanu to Akbar 
and had .a tnansab conferred on him. 

Alif *Khan’s first expedition was against Kangra. 
He and Jagat Singh“ captured the stronghold of Dhame- 
hari and subdued the adjacent territory. Raja'Tilok Chand 
submitted and was taken to the Empetor.“ Next Alif 


Probably a Kaccawih3 chief. 


This refers to Akbar’s last expedition against I^agrS, 

F- < * 
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Khan was sent against the Rana of Mewar. Salim, who 
was in command of the Mughal forces, put him in charge 
of the thana of Sadrt. Both Alif Khan and his relative 
Shams Khan proved zealous in their work and received 
the commendation of the Prince by building a platform 
with the heads of the enemy.“ 

On Akbar’s death, Jahangir renewed the grant of 
Fatehpur. During his reign Alif Khan quelled many 
serious disturbances. Going with Rai Manohar, he sub- 
dued the Mews of Mewat. A more difficult task was 
that of meeting the rising of Dalpat Singh of Bikaner 
who had defeated Jyandi Khan at Sirsa. Jehangir sent 
against him Alif Khan, twenty other Omr^s and Shaikh 
Kabir.^’ At Sirsa the Omrahs quarrelled with Alif Khan 
over the question of water. Had not Shaikh Kabir in- 
tervened, there would have been a good deal of bloodshed. 
Alif Khan„ who was in the vanguard, overtook the fleeing 
Dalpat Singh at Bhathu, now a town in the Hissar dis- 
trict, and made him submit to Jahangir.^® 

Next, Alif Khan proceeded against the Jatus from 
whom he captured Bhiwani. Pleased by his good work, 
the Emperor made him the faujddr of Mewat, from where 
he was transferred after some time to the Deccan to take 
part in the expedition against Malik Ambar. Prince 
Parvez put him in charge of the tbdna of Malikpur, and 
fixed his own quarters at Adilabad proceeding whence 
he captured Yamanahad. Somewhat later other Mughal 
generals, Khan Jahan Lccii, Abdulla Jakhmi, Mtesingh 
Kachawaka and Rathor Ray Singh also reached the Dec- 


The events refer to Salim’s expedition against MewSr 101599 

A. ID* 

“ Shaikh Kabir, styled also Shajat Khan, was a descendant Of 
Shaikh Salim Chasti. He Held high office with distinction in Bengal. 

** For farther details see Tits(uk-i-]abanght, “English translation by 
Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 258-259. ' 
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can. But they did not fare well in the fight againat .Malik 
Ambar. Though Abdulla fought ..bravely,^® he was. .de- 
feated and forced to retreat to Burbanpur, Outp. 08 tS 
were given up one after the other ; Alif Khan alone held 
on to Malikapur in spite of the continued attacks of the 
Deccanis. 

From Malikapur Alif Khan was sent against the 
Bhils. He captured Papilak, Jalabpur and Fatihpur, and 
received an increase in his mansab. 

Nearer home, Alif Kh^’s son, Daulat Khan, curbed 
the predatory activities of the Bidawats, and proved suc- 
cessful also in the jdgirs of Patauda and Rasulpur which 
were assigned to him on the condition that he brought 
them under full subjection to the Imperial authority. The 
earlier jagirdars, Rana Sagat®® and Rai Singh, had been 
driven out by the predatory Kachawahas who cared lit- 
tle ft>r Imperial orders. Daulat Khan defeated their 
leaders Madho, Narhar, and Nahar ; Girdhar’s son Gokul 
submitted without any fighting. Pleased with Daulat 
Khan’s services Jehangir granted to him Udaipur Bmuwo, 
which he occupied by driving out its occupant Alakh^. 

Alif Khan was about this time summoned from the 
Deccan and made once again the faujddr of Mewat. The 
Mughal power in the Deccan, however, needed him. So 
he was sent back there. 

® Jahangir was determined to reduce Kangra. Suraj- 
ntal*^ had raised no inconsiderable disturbance in the 


A historian would rather say that he fought rashly, for the de- 
feat of the Miighals was largely due to his over-confidence. AbdullS 
was defeated by Malik Ambar in i6ii A.D. 

He was the unde of Rana Amar Singh of Mewar and was, for a 
tiifte, one of the daimants to the Sisodia throne. 

He was the son of Raja Basu and had been sent there on behalf 
of the Emperor. He, however, proved, a traitor and had to be put 
down by Vikramajit, ooe of the good commanders of Jehaijgir and for 
long one of his most trusted chiefs. 
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region near Kangra. Alif Khan and Vikramajit drove 
him out of Nurpur, which was left in charge of the 
former. Vikramajit advanced upon Kangra, but returned 
to his base after having arranged a rather unsatisfactory 
compromise. It was now Alif Khan’s turn to be active. 
He reduced Kahlur, and, on Vikramajit’s settlement be- 
ing disapproved by Jahangir, advanced upon Kangra 
itself and captured it. Jehangir increased Alif Khan’s 
mansah and, when he (the Emperor) visited K^gra, showed 
further his favour by presenting the Kayamkhani chief 
with horses and elephants. From Kangra the Emperor 
went to Kashmir. 

Alif Khan reduced also Thatta^® and put down the 
mountaineers’ rising, after Sadik Khan had proved un- 
successful. Next he reduced the Lakhi jungle. When 
Alif Khan reached Kasur, Bhati Mansur submitted 
to Jahangir Batus and Dogras fled away, and oi5 his 
reaching Pakpattan by way of Chihuni and Depalpur, 
Bahadur Khan phudhi offered his submission, and all 
the surrounding territory began paying taxes. 

On the death of Sardar Khan the hillmen rebelled. 
Alif Khan was therefore sent to Kangra. He captured 
Kahlur, Mandi, Suket, and Sikandra. But this time, 
the opposing forces instead of melting away slowly 
gathered strength and Alif Khan soon found himself 
opposed by the forces of Jagat Singh Paidhania, Bishaan- 
bhar Candhyal, Candrabhan of Gadhabhon, and Fatiij 
Sawal. A fight of six days put their leader Jag'at Singh 
to flight. But, as luck would have it, Sadik Khan recalled 
a part of the Mughal forces. As soon as the hillsmen 
heard the news they returned in still greater force. * With 
himself in the centre and Rupacand and Baso Da^hwal 6n 


** is not the town of this name in Sihdh, but a fort in the 

hilly region near Kangra. 
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the sides, the brave Alif Khan attacked them. But it 
was fighting against very big odds. His allied com- 
manders ran away. So Alif Khan alone continued the 
contest, and fell on the field covered with the mantle 
of glory. Others who died with him were Sahm Khan, 
Kamal, Natha, Jamal, Bhikhan, Bahlol, Ladu, Peroj, 
Daula, Abu, Sikandar, Sarif, tJda, Parta, Chaturbhuj, 
Manihardas, Juhardas, Jaga, Manohardas and Mohan. 

Alif Khan’s had been a long and successful life. He 
had gone from one mansab to another. Twice he had been 
in the Deccan, thrice in Mewat, twice in Mewar, four 
times in Kangra ; three times he had defeated the Kach- 
wahas, once he had been to the Lakhi jungle and forced 
its people to pay tribute, and he had conquered also Bhi- 
wani and Thattah. He died in V. 1683 and was very 
soon worshipped as a pir. 

In V. 1691 the author wrote this narrative on the 
basis of an old kavitta. 

Daulat Khan. II, 

Daulat Khan was made the Governor of Kangra 
on the death of his father. He had to meet the disturb- 
ances consequent on the death of the Emperor Jahangir, 
and received an increase in mansab from the new Emperor 
Shah Jahan for having steadfastly held to his post. 

” Shah Jahan conferred also a mansab on Daulat Khan’s 
sdn Tahar Khan. He was at Agra when Amar Singh 
of Nagol: killed Salabat Khan. Shah Jahan assigned 
Nagor to Tahar Khan who, going there with a big army 
from Fatehpur, captured it without any serious opposition. 

ETaulat Khan too came for a while to Nagor. From 
here he was sent to Peshawar. When the Junior Prince, 
Mura<^ went and captured Balkh®^^ Daulat Khan accom- 
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panied him. He was in the Uzbek territory also with the 
other Prince,^ Diwan Rustam Khan, and Daulat Khan. 
Tahar Khin, the eldest son of Daulat Khan, who was 
in attendance on the Prince at Balkh, died about this 
time and great was the sorrow of Daulat Khan. 

From Balkh the Mughals returned to Afghanistan. 
Shah Jahan now sent an army to capture Kandhar. 
Daulat Khan fought bravely and has some success.*® 
But with the coming of winter, Mughal difficulties in- 
creased and they had to fall back on Kabul.** Even though 
the siege was reopened on the receipt of re-inforcements 
from India the Mughals had no success ; the Persian Army 
of Shah Abbas held its ground.*^ Daulat Khan died of 
fever in V. 1710 while the siege was being prosecuted. 

Sardar Khan. 

The next chief of Fatehpur was Sardar Khari, the 
grandson of Daulat Khan. The Raso ends with the 
writer’s good wishes for him and Fadan Khan. 

♦ * * * 

We have summarised above the main facts of the 
Raso. As the Kayam Khani chiefs with whose life it 
deals were almost throughout connected with the rulers 
of Delhi, the sidelight that this work throws on Imperial 
history is far from unimportant or uninteresting. That 
Alif Khan’s son had to proceed against Kachawahas” of 
Patauda and Rasulpur, and Alif Khan himself had more 
than once to chastise the Mewatis and to put down the 


The other Prince was Aurangzcb who had been sent ‘there in 
1647 on account of Murad’s carelessness. ^ 

** The success must actually be ascribed to his leader Rustam Khin. . 
*• 1649 A.D. . , 

Second siege by Aurangzeb. 1652 A.D4 For details see Sir J. 
N. Sarkar’s Auranff(eb, Vol I. 
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Fatus of Bhiwani are, for instance, fairly instructive 
for a student of Mughal administration. And, 

Rdso is not also without considerable literary value, 
give below a few verses culled at random from the 
to show that its author, Jan, was no mere versifier. 

^ it> ^ " 

Wl '>IM ^1^; sIHI^ 1 1 

^ ^TR ^ fSTR I 

’TTfiR'TTfiTTsrR II 

3R 3t^ gvrr? i 

^ 5ft qijft ^rf? ^ ii 
5T %| |>T 5R, ?lt ff <> 3 ; RT I 
|f5T ^ 'Tpft ct w! RR II 
TO ^ 5rR *ft5T ^ I 

* 4 \h 'TTft *R 5r5y 5T II 

stg" Hiff 5ft irfr 'T? , I ^ 1 

5n% TO ’T 1/ TO fell ^ II 
The following lines about Tahar Khan’s death at 
Balkh also deserve being put before our readers :— 

^rfr ^ rniTTOT %ITO TO ^ I 
TO TOff Jti^r TO ^ II 

«rrt ^rr^wR ^ 1 to to 1 

TO TOT #TO srror, * 1 ^ to ii 

stwTOT ^ 5i?br JT| arr^ 1 
TO5^ q?ft TORT, ^ ?T TO^ ^ II 

fro ^ arror 1 

tosftTr to fro, TOT i m 11 
^55 r ?n an^e ^r€t, wfr >ift jft afr 5rrf| 1 
farfR fw i, aro arro to »Tt^ 11 
*TTO 'jpt ^“1 g?T fRT , ^ «ITO I 

^TO^F gl" *r| jrr anf? ajro 11 
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rHE FIVE PROVISIONAL DEFINITIONS OP 
VYAPTI (VYAPTIPANCAKA) in gange^a 

By Tara. Sankar Biiattacharya 
{Continued from page 88) 

Let us again take the same inference, it has existence, 
'as it is a universaJ, in which the substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term is determined not by the re- 
lation of hnowledgc-hood but by the relation of partial 
extensity. Here tbc relations determining the major term 
and the middle term are inference and selfsameness res- 
pectively, as in the previous case. The middle term 
again is substratum-hood of the universal and the major 
term is existence. Now the substratum of thfi negation 
of the major term, in the relation of partial extensity, is know- 
ledge. For the other name for the relation of partial cx- 
tcnsily is location determined by the substratum of the 
negation of the counter positive itself (svabhavavat-vfttitva). 
In the inference under discussion, the same counterpositive 
is the term non-existence (the negation of the major term) 
and the negatio n of the counterpositive is, therefore, ex- 
istence. The substratum of existence again is substance, 
quality and action to which knowledge stands in the relation 
of object-hood (Msayata). Hence non-existence has know- 
ledge as its substratum in the relation of location determined 
by the substratum of the negation of the counterpositive 
itself c>r the relation of partial extensity. Now location 
determined by knowledge in the relation of selfsameness 
. can be found also in the substratum-hood of the universal 
which ^s the middle term. Hence, ‘the definition fails. 

But if the subsfiatum of the non-existence of the major 
ternj.is taken in the relation of selfsameness, then the difim- 
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tion succeeds. In the inference, it has quality, as it has 
knowledge, the substratum of the negation of the major 
term quality, in the relation of selfsameness, can be .sub- 
stance, action, universility, particularity and inherence, but 
not quality, as the negation of quality does not. exist in 
quality. Now existence determined by the categories, 
excepting quality, in the relation determining the tniddle 
term, which is inherence in this case, is negated in the mid- 
dle term knowledge, knowledge being a quality. Thus, 
the definition escapes from the fault of narrowness. 

Similarly, in the inference, it has existence as it is a 
universal, the substram of non-existence (the negation of 
the major term), in the relation of selfsameness, is particula- 
rity, inherence and negation, for existence does not inhere 
in them. The relation determining the major term is again 
inherence. Hence particularity, inherence and negation 
have non-existence-as-determined-by-the-relation-of-inherence 
through the relation of selfsameness. Now the middle 
term is substratum-hood of the universal in the relation 
of selfsameness. The location determined by particularity, 
inherence and negation is negated in it (the middle term) 
in the relation of selfsameness, as these are not the same 
as the substratum-hood of the universal. Hence the de- 
finition applies to this inference. 

Thus the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term, in the definition, should be considered in the relation 
of selfsanieness. But objection may be raised (from the 
standpoint of the Old School)?* that there are cases where 
the substratum of the non-eastence of the major terrn is 
iipt determined by the relation of selfsameness and yet a 

** According to the Old School the negation of negation or ‘double 
negation is affirmation. The New School, on the contrary, takes double 
negation to be a case of positive negation, since the negation of nega- 
tion is formally a negation, but materially an ^affirmation. Thus the 
negation of the negation of the jar is the jar which is a positive 
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correct Vyapti is available. Consider, for example, the 
inference, it has the absolute negation of jar-hood, as it is 
the cloth. Here the major term is “ the absolute negation 6f 
jar-hood.” The negatron of the major term is the negation 
of the negation of jar-hood, i.e., the affirmation, ‘ jar-hood.’ 
To get the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term in the relation of selfsameness, we must have jar-hood 
substrated in the relation of selfsameness. But jar-hood, 
being a generic attribute, bears the relation of inherence to 
its substratum and not selfsameness. Hence the definition 
is inadequate for such an inference, if the relation deter- 
mining the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term is selfsameness. 

Likewise, the definition fails in the inference, it has 
the mutual negation of jar, as it is the cloth. For the ne- 
gation of the major term, “ mutual negation of the jar,” 
impU^ the affirmation, ‘ the jar,’ and the jar does not exist 
in the relation of selfsameness in its substratum. 

The answer of Mathuranatha to this objection of the 
Old School is that the latter’s conception of the nature of 
double negation is unacceptable. For according to the 
Old School the absolute negation of absolute negation 
is the counter positive or affirmation, so also the absolute 
negation of mutual negation. But this view is erroneous. 
The absolute negation of the absolute negation of a thing 
is aho a negation. The negation of the negation is formally 
a legation and not an affirmation. Likewise the negation 
of mutual 'negation is also formally a negation. The nega- 
tion of the negation of the cloth is of course the cloth, but 
it is none the less a negation. It, therefore, is a positive 
negation (Bhavarupyabhava). 

* Viewed in this light, the inference, it has the absolute 
negation of jar-hood, as it is the clpth, or the inference, 
it has the mutual negation of the jar, as it is the cloth, 
qom^ within the scope of the definition, even when the 
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substratum of the non-existence of the major term is taken 
in the relation of selfsameness. For the negation of the 
absolute negation of jar-hood or the mutual negati9n of 
the jar is also a negation, and, in the relatiom of self- 
sameness, the substratum of the last negation is jar-hood 
or the jar itself. Now existence determined by the jar 
ot jar-hood does not exist in the cloth. Hence the defi- 
nition is not frustrated. 

But even if the view of the Old School, with regard to 
double negation, is accepted to be correct, the relations 
determining the substratum of the negation of the major 
term can be determined. This substratum is determined 
by different relations in different cases. In the inference, 
the hill has fire, as it has smoke, the relation determining 
the substratum of the non-existence of the major term 
is selfsameness ; in the inferences, it has the absolute nega- 
tion of jaar-hood, as it is the cloth and it has the hiutual 
negation of the jar, as it is the cloth, such a relation is inher- 
ence, and so on. But there can be a single formula covering 
all cases of these relations. It is a relation in which the 
non-existence of the major term which is taken as a generic 
attribute and which is determined by the relation determin- 
ing its essence, exists in its substratum 
- ?rrv;^vrr5rf^ 

Let us explain this with the help of the inference, the hill 
has fire, as it has smoke. Here the major term fire is de- 
termined by the relation of conjunction ; the major term 
as a generic attribute is fire-hood ; the substratum of 
the negation of fire-hood is determined by the relation of 
self-sameness, as the negation of a generic attribute exists 
in its substratum only in this relation ; such a subs- 
tratum can be the lake in which there is the negation, 
of fire as fire. Existence pertaining to the „ lake is 
negated in smoke. Hence, the definition applies to this 
inference, 
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Similarly, according to the formula, the relation through 
which the negation of the major term exists in its substra- 
tum, is inherence, in the inference, it has the absolute negation 
of jar-hood, as it is the cloth. For the relation determining 
the major term here is selfsameness (as absolute negation 
of a generic attribute, like jar-hood, exists in the relation 
of selfsameness in its substratum), the negation of the major 
term in this relation is jar-hood and jar-hood exists in the 
relation of inherence in its substratum. It should be noted 
here that the major term in this inference is the negation 
of a generic attribute or a general negation and hence the 
condition of the formula that the negation of the major 
term as a generic attribute should be taken, is satisfied. 

But the question may be asked ; Why should we take 
the negation of the major term as a generic attribute ? The 
answer is that if the major term is not taken as a generic attri- 
buti, then there are inferences which will not come under 
the difinition. Consider the inference, it is an object (of valid 
knowledge), as it is known, in which the relation determin- 
ing the major term is inherence. Here the major term is 
to be negated in die relation of inherence. But if a know- 
able object, as determined by the relation of inherence, is 
not negated as a generic attribute, then the substratum of 
• such negation can be determined by time relation, as a parti- 
cular negation exists in its substratum both in time relation 
and the relation of selfsameness. Now the substratum, 
ha time relation, of the negation of a knowable object 
is time.* But every knowledge, excepting God’s, is 
produced and the limiting adjunct of everything 
that is produced is time and, therefore, knowledge that is 
produced or limited knowledge, may be called time. Hence 
the Substratum, in time relation, of the negation of a know- 
able jobject may be knowledge that is produced or finite 
knowledge. The, middle term is also knowledge which, 
therefore, has not the negation of existence pertaining to 
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the substratum of the non-existence of the major term. 
Thus the definition is involved in the fallacy of narrowness, 
if the major term as a generic attribute is not negated. 

The definition, likewise, will be faulty, if in the same 
inference the relation determining the major term is know- 
ledge-hood, but the relation determining the substratum 
of the negation of the major term is time relation. For all 
objects exist in the relation of knowledge-hood and so all 
objects, as knowable, constitute the major term in the re- 
lation of knowledge-hood ; the substratum, in time relation, 
of the negation of all knowable objects, is, like the pre- 
vious case, finite knowledge. . Hence the definition, as in 
the previous case, is guilty of narrowness. 

But if the major term, as a generic attribute, is negated, 
then the definition applies to this inference, whether the 
relation in which the major term stands is inherence or 
knowledge-hood. For when the major term, “ abject 
of valid knowledge ” is taken in the relation of inherence, 
the substratum of its negation, as a generic attribute, will 
be generic attribute, inherence, particularity and negation, in 
relation of self-sameness (as a generic attribute does not 
inhere in the generic attribute, inherence, particularity and 
negation) and existence determined by these is negated in 
the middle term knowledge, knowledge being a quality, 
of the subject only. 

In the same way, if the relation determining the major 
term in the inference, it is an object of valid knowledge, 
as it is known, is knowledge-hood, then all objects* of valid 
knowledge are implied by the major term, and the substra- 
tum of its negation, in the relation of self-sameness, is some- 
thing other than knowledge. But the middle term is 
knowledge. Hence the defintion is applicable to ■ this 
inference. 

Thus the negation o*f the major term, in the definition, 
is a negation of the major term as a generic attribute, if 
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we accept the view that double negation is affirmation. 
Now this major term as a generic attribute means, affirma- 
tively, the major term as a whole, or as the entire class, and 
negatively, it is other than that counterpositiveness which 
is not the determinant of the major term, i.e., it is the differ- 
ence or negation of the negation of the major term. But 
to take the major term, as a generic attribute, in the former 
sense, the relation determining the substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term is selfsameness. In the inference, 
it has fire, as it has smoke, fire as a whole or the class fire, 
is fire-hood whose negation bears the relation of selfsame- 
ness to its substratum. For the negation of the negation 
of fire-hood or the generic fire, in the relation of selfsameness, 
posits the generic fire or class fire, the major iterm as a 
whole. Here the point to be noted is that the negation 
of th^ generic fire exists, in the relation of selfsameness, 
in its substratum and the negation of the negation of generic 
fire also exists in the same relation in its substratum. But 
this last substratum, in that relation, is fire-hood. Hence 
the negation of the major term as a class exists, in the re- 
lation of selfsameness, in its substratum. 

Now to take the negative meaning of the major term 
as a generic attribute, the counterpositive other than that 
which is not the determinant of the major term, means the 
negation or difference of the negation of fire, in the inference, 
it lias fire, as it has smoke. But the negation of the negation 
of fire posits the generic fire or fire-hood, when these nega- 
tions bear the relation of selfsameness to their substrata. 
Thus, in any case the negation of the major term stands in 
its substratum in the relation of selfsameness. Even when 
the n^jor term is “ absolute negation,” or “ mutual nega- 
>tion,” the relation in which its negation stands in its sub- 
stratum is selfsameness, if the negation of negation is also 
a negation. But if*the negation of negation is taken as an 
affireaation, then this relation is inherence in most cases. 
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But objection may be raised that, in the inference, it 
has the mutual negation of the jar, as it is the cloth, the 
major term as a generic attribute is not negated and ^hat 
the relation determining the negation of the major term is 
not inherence, but identity. For the major term here is 
a negation and a negation is not a generic attribute, and 
secondly, the jar (the negation of the mutual negation of 
the jar) does not inhere in its substratum, but exists on it- 
self in the relation of identity and the jar is not the middle 
term “ cloth.” 

The reply to this objection is that the mutual negation 
of the jar is the counterpositive of its negation and it is 
a general negation. Secondly, the negation of the mutual 
negation of the jar posits jar-hood which inheres in jars and 
jars are not cloths. 

But it may be objected that though the absolute nega- 
tion of absolute negation is the counterpositive, yet the 
mutual negation is not the counterpositivc of the absolute 
negation of its absolute negation. For the negation of the 
mutual negation of the jar is the jar and when a jar is 
negated, the counterpositive is the jar and not the mutual 
negation of the jar. 

But this objection rests on the misconception of the 
nature of the knowledge of the thing having the mutual 
negation. When we have the knowledge of the mutual 
negation of the jar, we do not have the knowledge of the 
absolute negation of the mutual negation of the jar ; on the 
contrary, the recognised custom of the Old School is to 
admit, in this case, a knowledge of the absolute negation 
of the absolute negation of the mutual negation of tjje jar. 
Udayana in his “ Njaja-KusumapjaH ” definitely asserts 
this, when he says that the counterpositiveness of a thing 
is the negation of its negation sRgsT: 

Again the teachers consider the absolute negation of jar- 
hood as the same as the mutual negation of the jar^ H^nce 
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the argument that the absolute of the absolute negation of 
the mutual negation of the jar, posits the jar and not the 
mutual negation of the jar, is one-sided having no support 
from any other quarters. 

Thus, the relation determining the substratum of the 
negation of the major term is the relation which determines 
the counterpositiveness, as a generic attribute, of the major 
term which is negated being determined by the relation in 
which it stands. But it may be urged that the last relation is a 
superfluity, so that the major term, as a generic attribute, need 
not be negated being determined by the relation in which 
the major term stands to thit minor term. In the inference, 
it has fire, as it has smoke, fire-hood is the major term as a 
generic attribute, whose negation exists in lake etc., in the 
relation of selfsanieness, in any case. Hence fire-hood need 
not be negated being determined by the relation of conjunc- 
tion ift which fire stands to the hill. In other words, the 
statement that fire should be determined by the relation 
of conjunction is unnecessary. 

But this objection is not sound, as there are cases in 
which this adjunct is necessary. Consider, for example, 
the inference, it has the negation, in time relation (through 
the relation of scifsamcness), of the qualification of valid 
knowledge which is a feature of soul-hood, as it is soul-hood.®^ 
Here the major term, “ the negation, in time relation, of 
the qualification of the valid knowledge which is a feature 
of *feoul-hood,” is determined by the relation of selfsame- 
ness. The negation of the major term, as determined by 
this relation, is qualification of the valid knowledge, which 
is a feature of soul-hood, in time relation. The negation 
of the major term, as a generic attribute, is also the quali- 
ficatioif of the valid knowledge which is a feature of soul- 

2* All finite things bear time relation to ‘Eternity (Mahakala) and 
every other finite thing. The soul is an eternal substance (nitya-dravya) 
and is, therefore, neithoc* finite nor Eternity itself. Hence the know- 
ledge of the .soul is negated in time relation. 
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hood, in time relation. But the negation of the major 
term, as determined by time relation, may be negated in 
the relation of selfsameness, and this double negation^ will 
posit the major term. Hence, like the time relation, the 
relation of selfsameness is also the determinant of the counter- 
positive of the negation of the major term. But in this 
relation the qualification of valid knowledge which is a 
feature of soul-hood (the negation of the major term) exists 
in the soul which has the middle term * soul-hood ’ in it. 
Hence the definition does not apply to the inference and is 
narrow. To explain this narrowness of the definition in 
plainer words, the relation in which the major term as a 
generic attribute is negated, should be the relation in which 
the negation of the major term should exist in its substratum. 
Now the relation determining the major term, as a generic 
attribute, when it is negated, may be selfsameness. Hence, 
the negation of the major term should bear this relation to 
its substratum. But in this relation such a substratum is 
the soul and the middle term is soul-hood. Hence there 
is not the negation, in the middle term, of existence deter- 
mined by the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term and as such the definition fails. 

It should be remembered that here we have taken the 
negation of the major term as a generic attribute and have 
neglected the adjunct that the major term, as determined 
by the relation deterrnining, it, should be negated. And 
this neglect is responsible for the iiarrowness of the defihi- 
tion. If v'e retain the adjunct, then the definition is no 
longer narrow. For the relation . determining the major 
term is selfsameness ; the negation of the major term, in 
this relation, is vahd knowledge which is a feature of soul- 
hood ; the major term as a generic attribute is the negation 
of the valid knowledge which is a feature of soi^-hood, 
in the. time relation ; the negation of tjie major term as a 
generic attribute is valid knowledge which is a feature of 
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soul-hood, in time relation ; in time relation the substratum 
of valid knowledge which is a feature of soul-hood is the 
finite object (as every finite thing bears time relation to 
every other finite thing ) ; the finite object is not the middle 
term soul-hood ; hence the middle term has the non- 
existence determined by substratum of the negation of the 
major term. 

One important point cfops up in this connection. The 
example of inference, taken by Mathuranatha, in this case 
has a major term which is universally present. The negation, 
in time relation, of the qualification of valid knowledge 
which is a feature of soul-hood (the major term) exists every- 
where. But according to Gahge^a the five provisional de- 
finitions do not apply to an inference whose major term is, 
universally present. Hence the view of Mathuranatha seems 
to be that GahgeSa’s stricture on the definitions are not 
applicable to all inferences whose major term is* universally 
present, but to some inferences of such nature. 

However, if we accept the view that double negation 
is affirmation, then the substratum of the negation of the 
major term, in the first (provisional) definition of Vyapti, 
is determined by the relation determining the counter- 
positiveness of the major term as a generic attribute which 
is negated being determined by the relation in which the 
major term stands to the minor term. And as the nega- 
tion of mutual negation is also affirmation, the definition 
applies eyen to an inference whose major term is determined 
by the relation of identity and when the substratum of the 
negation of such a major term is determined by the rela- 
tion cjptermining the major term as a generic attribute which 
is negated, being determined by the relation in which the 
niajor term stands to the minor term. In the inference, it 
has the cow, as it has cow-hood, 4et the major term be 
taken in the relation of identity. Then the negation of the 
m^or term is the non-existence of the cow in th? relation 
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of identity. The cow or the class-cow in the relation of 
identity is the class-cow. The negation of the class-cow 
exists in its substratum in the relation of selfsamen^ss. 
Hence the substratum of the negation of the major term 
is determined by the relation of selfsameness. Such a sub- 
stratum is things other than the cow. Existence determined 
by these is negated in the middle term cow-hood. Hence 
the definition well applies to this inference. 

But there may be a case of inference in which the sub- 
stratum of the negation of the major term, when taken in 
the relation determining the counterpositiveness of the 
major term as a generic attribute which is negated being 
determined by the relation determining the major term, 
jvould invalidate the definition. Consider, for example, 
the inference, it has the mutual negation of the jar, as it is 
the essence of jar-hood (ghatatvatva, i.e., the essence of 
the essence ©f the jar).*® Here the negation of the major term 
js the jar. And as the substratum of the negation of the 
major term is determined by the relation determining the 
counterpositiveness of the major term as a generic attribute 
which, as determined by the relation determining the major 
term, is negated, we get the mutual negation of jar-hood 
as the generic major term and the negation of the mutual 
negation of jar-hood is jar-hood itself. But as the counter- 
positive of a mutual negation is determined by the relation 
of identity, the substratum of jar-hood must be determined 
by this relation. But this substratum in this relation is jar- 
hood. The middle term again is the essence of jar-hood 
in which there is the existence determined by jar-hood. 
Hence the definition fails in this case. 

To obviate this difficulty Mathur^atha points out that 
the major term as a generic attribute should be negated 
absolutely. Let us see how this saves the definition* from 

Jar-hood is the essence of the jar. But this jar-hood is composed 
of seme essence and this is called tfie essence of jar-hood, * ^ 
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narrowness. The major term, in the above inference, as a 
generic attribute is the mutual negation of jar-hood. If 
it i^ negated absolutely, we get jar-hood. Jar-hood in- 
heres in jars existence pertaining to which is negated in the 
middle term, the essence of jar-hood (as in the essence of 
the essence of the jar, there is not the jar). Hence the de- 
finition applies to this inference and is not narrow. 

The point hinted at here is that if the generic major 
term has absolute negation, then the relation determining 
it is no longer identity, as identity is the determinant of the 
counter positiveness of the mutual negation and not of 
absolute negation. And if identity is not the relation 
through which the substratum of the non-existence of the 
major term is taken, the definition applies to this inference 
and is not incomplete. 

The relation in which the negation of the major term 
shoulfi exist in its substratum is sufficiently discussed by 
this time. The next thing is to indicate the nature of this 
substratum itself. This substratum of the non-existence 
of tlie major term should be undetermined by any other 
thing. In other words, only that substratum is to be taken 
on which the negation of the major term completely extends. 
Understanding this substratum in this sense, let us see 
\Vhether the definition fails in the inference, this has the 
conjunction of monkey, as it is this tree (we have seen in 
the*- beginning that, according to Raghunatha, the second 
definition is formulated, as the first definition is feared to 
be incapable of explaining Vyapti in this inference). The 
major term, in this inference, is the conjunction of monkey. 
The relation determining the major term is inherence, as 
conjunction is a quality inhering in a substance. The 
^es^nc% of the major term is monkey-conjunction. The 
non-exj^tence of monkey-conjuncticyi is either partial or 
complete. On the^ thing which has the conjunction of 
monkey, the negation is of partial extensity, as some portiop 
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of this thing has the monkey-conjunction and some not. 
On the things, which can never have monkey-conjunction, 
the negation is of complete extensity. Now the substrafums 
of the negation of the major term monkey-conjunction are 
the root of this tree and the entities having no conjunction 
with monkey. But only the latter, viz., the entities having 
no conjunction with monkey, is to be taken into considera- 
tion, as on these the negation completely extends. These 
entities are quality, etc., on which the monkey can never 
sit. Non-existence pertaining to quality, etc., exists on 
this tree on which the monkey sits. This tree again is the 
middle term. Hence there iS negation ; in the middle term, 
of existence determined by substratum of the non-existence 
of the major term and the definition is not invalidated. 

Similarly, the definition applies to the inference, it has 
the negation of specific existence other than that of quality 
and action, as it is quality, because the substratum on 
which the negation of the major term completely extends, 
in the relation of selfsameness, is negated in the middle term 
quality (the negation of the major term gives us existence 
other than that of quality and action ; its substratum is sub- 
stance, and specific existence inhering in substance is negated 
in quality). 

But there may be a case of inference in which the ques- 
tion of a* substratum on which the negation of the major 
term completely extends, does not arise. It has the non- 
existence of monkey-conjunction, as it is existence. In 
this inference, the major term is the non-existence of mon- 
key-conjunction. The negation of the non-existence of 
monkey-conjunction is of partial extension and never of 
complete extension. For the negation of the non-existence 
of monkey-conjunction really means monkey-conjunction 
which cannot be present throughout a tree. Hence, the 
question of the complete extension of the negation of the 
major term in its substratum does no^: arise in this, case^ 
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The answer of Mathur^atha to this objection is that 
it is an instance of inference whose major term is univer- 
sally present*® and to this kind of inference, the definition 
does not apply according to GangeSa himself. 

But objection may be raised that the definition is guilty 
of narrowness being inapplicable to an inference in which 
the negation of the major term extends to its substratum 
partially, but in which the major term is not universally 
present. Consider, for example, the inference, it has the 
difference of monkey-conjunction, as it is a quality. Here 
the major term is difference of monkey-conjunction or the 
mutual negation of monkey-conjunction. The negation or 
the mutual negation of monkey-con juction is monkey-con- 
junction. This monkey-conjunction always exists on the part 
of an object. Hence the substratum of the negation of the 
major term is of partial extension. The major term, “ dif- 
ference of monkey-conjunction,” is also not ^universally 
present. Hence the definition fails in this instance. 

Mathuranatha meets this charge in two ways. Firstly, 
to those, who take the difference of monkey.-conjunction 
to be kevalanvayi (as there is always the difference of 
monkey-conjunction in a part of the object which has the 
conjunction of monkey and in all other objects having no 
such conjunction), the definition is not faulty, as the. claim 
of the definition to apply to a kevalanvayi inference, is set 
aside from the beginning. But those who. do not take the 
irftjor term, in this inference, to be kevalanvayi or univer- 
sally present, consider the negation of mutual negation 
of the thing having partial location of some other thing in 
it, to be a separate negation which extends completely to 

** The major term in the inference, it has the non-existence of 
monkey-conjunction, as it has existence, is universally present, because 
' there is the non-existence of monkey-Conjunction in every object. When 
the moi^cey is. on the tree, there is the non-existence of monkey-con- 
junction at its root and on all other objects with which the monkey is 
not united. According to some logicians, however, this is not i gen- 
uine Kevalanvayi inference r ' 
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its substratum# The negation of the mutual negation of 
monkey-conjunction, therefore, has a substratum to which it 
completely extends. Thus the objection is misconst|ued. 

^^e have by this time indicated the exact significance 
of every term in the definition (of Vyapti) — the non-exist- 
ence, in the middle term, of objects having a substratum 
in which the major term is negated, determines Vyapti. 
We have seen that the non-existence determined by the sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of the major term is a general 
negation, the existence pertaining to the substratum of the 
non-existence of the major term, is determined by the re- 
lation determining the middle term, the negation of the 
major term is determined by the relation and essence deter- 
mining the major term, the substratum of the non-existence 
of the major term is determined by the relation of selfsame- 
ness and lastly on this substratum the negation of the major 
term is to extend completely. But objections may be raised 
against the view that existence pertaining to the substratum 
of the non-existence of the major term, is determined by the 
relation determining the middle term. So before we begin 
our discussions on the second definition, let us set aside 
these objections. 

In the first place, the definition applies to a fallacious 
inference like, it has fire, as it has space, if the existence per- 
taining to the Substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term, is determined by the relation determining the middle 
term. For the relation determining the middle term, in 
this case, is inherence, and the middle term space does not 
inhere in lakes, etc., which are the substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term. 

Secondly, the definition does not apply to a correct 
inference like, it is a substance, as it has existence 6ther 
than that of quality and action. For here the relation de- 
termining the middle term is inherence the major term is 
substance-hood ; the substratum of th <2 nomexistence of 
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substance-hood is quality and action ; existence pertaining to 
quality and action is determined by inherence ; the middle 
term is existence other than that of quality and action, i.e., 
existence inhering in substance ; existence inheriiig in 
substance also inheres in quahty and action, as existence 
is a common feature of these three ; and so there is not 
the negation of location pertaining to the locus of the 
non-existence of the major term. Thus the definition is 
narrow, as it does not apply to a correct inference. 

Thirdly, in the inference , it has existence, as it is a sub- 
stance, the definition is frustrated because inherence, parti- 
cularity and negation, which are', the substrata of the 
non-existence of the major te;rm, have never their location 
determined by the relation of inherence which is the rela- 
tion determining the middle; term. 

^n answer to these objections, Mathuranatha adds fresh 
adjuncts which make the definition applicable to all cases 
of inference whose major term is not universally present, 
including the above three. Let us try to understand the 
definition in this new perspective. The general negation 
of existence pertaining to the substratum on which the nega- 
tion of the essence of the major term completely extends, 
through the relation of selfsameness, is to be taken in the 
relation of selfsameness as determined by the location de- 
termined by the relation determining the middle term which 
exists in the substratum ■^hich is determined by the essence 
determining the middle term. In comparatively plain lan- 
guage, it means that the non-existence, pertaining to the 
substratum of the negation of the major term, should be 
deternjined by such a relation of selfsameness®’ as has for its 

Recording to Navya-Nyaya, the difference of the relate makes 
, the* relation different. The relation of conjunction, for example, is 
conjunction-pertaining-to-the-jar, when the^jar is in conjunction with 
the ground ; conjunction-pertaining-to-fire Is another type of the re- 
lation of conjunction, when fire exists on the hill, and so on. Thus 
the relation of conjunction is manifold. Similarly the relation of self- 
samaness is different with the difference of the terms related. 

F. 13 
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term (the term related) the middle term which is determined 
by the essence and relation in which it exists in its substra- 
tum, the minor term. To make it simpler still, the mjddle 
term exists in a particular relation and as a nature or essence ; 
the location of the middle term, so conditioned, bears the 
relation of selfsameness to the middle term, the located ; 
this type of selfsameness should be the determinant of the 
non-existence pertaining to the locus of the non-existence 
of the major term ; the existence pertaining to the locus 
of the non-existence of the major term, may be taken 
in any proper relation and need not be, exclusively, 
determined by the relation ' determining the middle term. 
Let us see how the definition, understood in this sense, ap- 
plies to the inference, it has fire, as it has smoke and to 
other inferences where the definition is alleged to be inappli- 
cable. We shall also show that the definition, taken in 
this light,* is not too-wide applying to wrong inferences. 
To take the inference, it has fire, as it has smoke, the sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of the major term fire is lake, 
part of the smoke, etc. The essence determining the mid- 
dle term is smoke-hood (here smoke is taken as smoke and 
not as causing invisibility and so on). The relation determin- 
ing the middle term is conjunction. The 'substrata 
of smoke in the relation of conjunction are hill, kitchen, 
etc. Thus smoke possesses the virtue of being located in 
the relation of conjunction and can exist, as 'smoke, on 'the 
hill, kitchen, etc. This virtue of being located in the 're- 
lation of conjunction and existence, as smoke, on the hill , 
kitchen, etc., bear the relation of selfsameness to smoke, 
the existence pertaining to lake, part of the smoke, etc., 
in time relation or conjunction, or inherence, or any other 
relation, should be, through the relation of selfsameness,' in 
the middle term smoke. But the negation of existence, as 
determined by the relation of conjunction or time relation, 
pertaining to the lake, or the negation of existence, as deter- 
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mined by the relation of inherence, pertaining to the part 
of the smoke, is universally present, when it exists in its sub- 
stratum in the relation of selfsameness whose term (the 
related) is the location of smoke, as determined by the re- 
lation of conjunction whose substratum is hill, etc., on which 
again smoke exists. In other words, existence of lake, as 
determined by the relation of conjunction, or the existence 
of the part of smoke, as determined by the relation of inher- 
ence, is everywhere and everywhere negated in the relation 
of selfsameness whose term is the smoke, as determined 
by the relation of conjunction and as existing on the hill, etc., 
for such a negation is one whose counterpositive is deter- 
mined by a relation of an opposed substratum 

and a negation of this kind is 
universally present. Hence such a negation exists in the 
middle term smoke and the definition is not faulty. 

Similarly, in the inference, it has existence,^ as it is a 
substance, location pertaining to particularity, inherence 
and negation, which are the substrata of the negation 
of the major term, existence, is negated in the middle term, 
substance, in the relation of selfsameness whose term is 
existence as determined by the relation of inherence. For 
particularity, inherence and negation cannot exist in the 
relation of selfsameness whose term is existence which inheres 
in substance, attribute and action (and not in particularity, in- 
herence and negation) and the negation of these categories, 
in*the said relation, is a negation whose counterpositive is 
determined by the relation of an opposed substratum. But 
such a negation, being universally present, is also present in 
the middle term. Hence the defi- nition applies to this case. 

Likewise, the definition does not apply to the falla- 
cious "inference, it is a substance, as it has existence.^ 

48 "rtie inference, it is a substance, as ft has existence is no^ falla- 
cious if the middle tarm existence means existence-inhering-in-sub- 
Stanee. But if it is taken as simple existence, the inference is wrong. 
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For here the major term is substance-hood ; the substratum 
of its non-existence is attribute, action, etc., in the middle 
term existence, existence pertaining to attribute, action, 
etc., in the relation of selfsameness, whose term is exist- 
ence as determined by inherence, is not negated, as exist- 
ence exists on itself in the relation of selfsameness. 

Let us now see whether the definition applies to the 
inference, it is a substance, as it has existence other than 
that of quality and action. Here the substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term is quality, action, etc. Existence 
pertaining to quality, action, etc., in the relation of 
inherence, is to be negated in that relation of selfsameness 
which has for its term., the middle term, as determined by 
the relation in which it exists in its substratum and by the 
essence deteritvining it. But the middle term is existence 
other than that of quality and action. Hence existence 
pertaining po quality, action, etc., is to be negated in the 
relation of selfsameness whose term is existence other than 
that of quality and action, i.e., existence of substance. But 
such a negation is universally present. Hence, the charge 
of narrowness of the definition fails, as it applies to this case. 

In the same manner, let us see whether the definition 
applies to the fallacious inference, it has fire, as it has 
space. Here the substratum of the negation of the major 
term fire is lakes, etc. Existence inhering in lakes, etc., is 
to be negated in the relation of selfsameness which has for 
its term the middle term, space, as determined by the 
relation in which it exists in its substratum and by the 
essence determining it. But space has no substratum* 
Hence such a relation of selfsameness is logically absurd. 
And as a consequence, the question of the application of 
the definition to the fallacious inference under discussion, 
does not arise. 


( To he Continued ) 



FJLJLL LIGHT ON THE REAL SITE OF THE 

bharadvAjA^rama 

By R. M. Shastri 
I. Introductory 

The present subject has been in course of discussion in 
our local dailies for several months. Over a dozen of 
learned writers have already presented their viewpoints 
before the readers of these dailies. I will make a com- 
prehensive note of all the available data and arrange them 
here for my intelligent readers to form their own final 
judgment. 

Dr. Kailash Nath Katju has made a thorough attempt 
to establish a prima jade case in his plausible articles.^ 
He has been followed by Prof. N. N. Ghosh® who is 
more speculative than realistic, and Mr. C. P. Mittal, 
C. E. Engineer® whose articles present merely freakful 
manoeuvring and argumentum baculinum rather than any 
‘ historical facts ’ which he seems to have accredited him- 
self with the contrasting preference to ‘ sentiments ’ which 
he has farthered upon two other scholars who on account 
of having honestly differed from him or Dr. Katju have 
been the victims of his depreciatory criticism. The afore- 
said three writers have disputed the genuineness of the claim 
of the present site of the Bharadvaja^rama to its being 
the original and ancient one and have sought to locate 


^ Vide^ the Sunday "Leader and A. B. Patrika, both dated August 19, 
as well as the Bharata, September 2, 1945. 

® Vide, the Sunday Leader, August 26, and the Sunday A, B. Patrika 
September 2, 1945. * 

* Vide, the SnadayLtader and A. B. Patrika, September 2, and th? 
Sunday Leader, November 11, 194J. 
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the old Astama of Valmiki’s days at about 45 (or at least 
10) miles west of Allahabad on the bank of the Yamuna, 
which according to them then flowed into the Ganga 
there. 

The other side has, so far, been represented by Dr. P. K. 
Acharya* and the late Rai Bahadur Kaushal Kishor alias 
5 ri Bhikhari Sewananda® as well as by Kunwar Koshalesh 
Prasad Narayan Singh of the Baraon State,® all holding 
the A^rama to have always stood in its original place. 
Dr. Acharya has more or less made a bare statement of 
facts. 5 ri Bhikhariji has amplified his article with argu- 
ments bearing on Rama’s journey from Ayodhya to Citra- 
kuta. And the Kunwar Saheb has met Dr. Katju’s 

point of 10 krofa distance by proving a Kroia to have been 

equal to 4 miles and by suggesting that Citrakuta in the 
Valmiki- Ramayana means the commencing point of the 
range of hills of that name 15 to 20 miles north of Dr. 
Katju’s modern Citrakuta the present Kamada-giri) 
which name denoted no particular hill in the whole 

range before Rama. A gentleman from Jhansi has, 

in his letter to the Editor, A. B. BatrikA correct- 
ed a wrong statement of both Dr. Katju and Mr. 
Mittal, telling us that the present distance of the Ganges 
from Kanauj is only 3 miles and not 12 as mentioned by 
them. Mr. V. K. Mathur of Bijnore appears to be still 
studying the subject without throwing his weight on either 
side. Mr. Shivanath Katju after restating Dr. Katju’s 
case, has, given expression to his own idea that “ the 
Ashram of Sage Bharadwaj was and should be taken to be 
where it is located at present ” ; and the same has been 


* The Sunday A. B. Batrika and the Leader, September v6 and 

November, 1945. 

® The Sunday Leader and A B. Pafrika, September 16, 191^5. 

• The Sunday Bharata, September 30, 192^5. 

’ Dated 2-9-45, 
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amply confirmed by Mr. “ Murlidhar ” (Allahabad ), an 
octogenarian, who has been “ almost all his life ” in close 
toi\ch with the said Agrama and who has brought to light 
certain incontestable ‘ facts gathered from his long ex- 
perience and observation.’® A few other gentleman in- 
cluding Pandits Kedarnatha Acharya, Jagannatha Prasad 
Shukla, etc., have also discussed the subject in the Hindi 
daily, the Bharata. 

Dr. Katju avers to have given publicity to his view in 
order “ to invite discussion on this most important topic.” 
And Mr. S. N. Sanyal* earnestly hopes that “ this question 
should be further discussed ” and “ an authoritative light 
thrown on the actual position of Bharadwajashrama.” I 
do not know if the subject has already been sufficiently 
discussed to the satisfaction of both the gentlemen. But 
I am quite confidently and positively aware that the task 
of lowing authoritative light, which none have so far 
succeeded to throw or sufficiently and fully release, 
remains yet unaccomplished and as such falls to my lot. 

Now, as one who, some years ago, studied the present 
subject as minutely as a student of Sanskrit interested 
in the ancient history and topography could and also as 
an humble member of the BharadvajaSram'a Reconstruc- 
tion Committee set up by our most revered countryman 
and citizen. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, it behoves, 
arfd devolves on, the present humble writer to take a stock 
df the arguments advanced and facts given by his precur- 
sors in favour of their respective views and to give out 
the whole truth in its right setting, so that the possibility 
of a defective vision leading to the formation of a wrong 
judgment may be entirely precluded from the view points 
of all the seekers after the truth of the matter, and that 

* Vide, his letter to the Editor, B. Patrika, October 25, 1945. 

* A. Patrika, August 20, 1945. 
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all the writers on the subject, being no more prone to fall 
into Charybdis in their attempts to avoid Scylla, may be 
enabled to revise their deflective or divergent inferences 
in the light of the present synthesis and arrive at a 
common and yet sound conclusion. 

At the very outset, it may be told that, apropos of my 
researches bearing on the present subject (embodied in 
a short paper which I read in the History Section of the 
AlMndia Oriental Conference, Beneras Hindu University, 
on January 2, 1944, and which, though a little too awk- 
wardly tampered with in the press, appeared, under the 
caption Ancient Praydga, in • the Allahabad University Maga- 
t(ine^^ and according to my most up-to-date knowledge, 
the hypothesis of Dr. Katju and his supporters amounts 
really to no better than a preposterous, fantastical and 
arbitrary conglomeration of promiscuous fragments and 
is wholly untenable. For, as will, for good and all, be 
quite evident from an attentive perusal of the present paper, 
the Bharadvaja^rama has always remained in its original 
place and has never shifted even infinitesimally. Neverthe- 
less, it has gradually diminished in area, — ^which (accord- 
ing to the Vdlmikiya-Kdmdyana^^, was represented by a clus- 
ter of trees occupying not less than 4 to 5 sq. miles (dlra- 
mafh KroSa-mdtre tu dadrluh Pindita-drumatn), where the 
whole retinue in the form of a vast army of Bharata (for 
.whom this place is said to have turned into the level 
ground of 5 yojanas from all sides — N.W.R., 104. ij. 

Vulgate, 91.29-30) was lodged and entertained by a stroke 
of the Sage’s Divine power, — and which has, in very 
recent times, been limited to what could originally have 
been the actual site of the great Sage’s individual residence 

Vol. XXII, No. } (February, 1944), pp. 74-79. 

Ayodhyikinda, in its North Western Recension, Canto 102, 
and Bengal Recension (Gorresios edition), canto 98, stanzas 22-23 . 
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(or place of meditation and worship), apart from the 
whole Agrama under the supervision of that Patriarch 
(kula-pati') with thousands of inmates living in their sepa- 
rate huts standing in open space at some honourable . dis- 
tance from one another in a glaring antithesis to a 
modern University whose hostels present a much-too con- 
gested aspect. This ancient KroSa~matra site of the origi- 
nal Agrama must have extended over many times more the 
grounds occupied by the present- Allahabad University 
with all its Colleges and Hostels, covering the whole high 
level from the present Rajapur and new Katra to the Dar- 
bhanga Castle and the Ananda Bhavana below which the 
sacred confluence of the Gahga and Yamuna would be 
visible during at least the four months of the rains (July to 
October) even as late as Akbar’s times. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the V.-lLdmdyam to show that the 
BharaJlvajagrama or the confluence of the tyo sacred 
rivers at which it stood could ever exist away from modern 
Prayaga (Allahabad). The whole error lies in the defi- 
cient handling of the V. R. text by Dr. Katju. 

A superficial study of some popular edition of what 
is only the Southern recension of the I "".-R. has led Dr. 
Katju to some “ reflections ” and certain “ conclusions ” 
which, to, an average reader might appeal as captivating 
‘ confections ’ and amazing ‘ allusions ’ but to a genuine 
researcher must appear only as their author’s vagarious 
‘deflections’ and self-hypnotising ‘illusions.’ In- fact, 
the basis of his study seems to be neither whole nor safe 
and reliable enough to deduce any authentic conclusions 
therefrom. The world of letters shall ever remain indebted 
to the * Bhandarkar Kesearch Institute, Poona, for its most 
laudable enterprise of bringing out a thoroughly critical 
’edition pf the Mabdbbdrata. None, however, have, so far 
embarked upon producing a similar- edition of the V.-R., 
excepting the International Aeadeny of Oriental Research, 

F. « 
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Lahore, that has published only the first 6 cantos of its 
Balakanda edited by Prof. Raghu Vira. Let us hope that 
ih Ganganatha Jha Kesearch Institute, Allahabad, establish- 
ed in Ngrth India with the similar aim as the B.O.R. Insti- 
tute in South India, will suitably meet that long-felt 
need of the inquisitive scholars. A partial attempt was 
made by the Research Department, D.A.-V. College, 
Lahore, to publish a critical edition of the North Western 
Recension of the K.R-. and fortunately, its first product 
in the direction (with which we are mostly concerned 
in our present discussion), vix_., the Ayodhyakanda edited 
by Pandit Ram Labhaya, M.A., is already in our hands 
since 1928. Besides a coordinative comparison of the 
above and Gorresio’s edition (of the Bengal recension) 
with the popular one representing the Southern recension 
(which latter I am referring to as the Vulgate), a minute 
study of certain portions of the Vulgate itself would con- 
vince an impartial student of the futility of the stand taken 
by Dr. Katju and other gentlemen of that ilk. 

Again, Dr. Katju, whose special study and contribu- 
tion belong to other fields, might “ have not come across 
a discussion of this topic anywhere in the light of the des- 
cription in the Ramayana” ; but the fact of the matter would 
remain that at least three men have, from time to time,' 
written on it before him. Firstly, F. E. Pargiter, wrote 
in the Journal of the Rojal Asiatic Society (London), 1 894, on 
the ^‘Geography of Rama’s Exile,” drawn not only mainly 
from the V.-R. but also from the Mahdbhdrata, in more than 
4 formes (pp. 231-264). Next, Mr. T. Paramasiva lyar, 
having arrived at certain conclusions from his study of 
the V.-R. during 1922-26 (with his zeal revived by certain 
disagreeable words of the late Dr. Rabindranath- Tagore 
expressed in June, 1934, and by the speeches delivered in 
July, 1934, of Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, and Raja Gopal- 
acharya happening to identify Lanka with Ceylon), ultima- - 
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tely in 1940 published his “ Kdmdjana and Laftkd” (Parts I 
and II). He has located iMfikd in the north of Jubbulpore 
(C.f.); and, discussing the present topic^® with the conclusions 
about Bharadvaja’s Agrama so very similar to Dr. Katju’s, 
he has, to a great extent, anticipated the fruits of the latter’s 
labour. And, lastly, as already mentioned above, I myself 
have contributed a short paper on the same topic, basing 
my contentions chiefly on the V.-R. and substantiating 
them further by references to other things also. 

Dr. Katju (followed by Mr. Mittal) has in his argu- 
ment, made much of the point of river deflections and has 
really overhit the instance of the Ganges. Kanauj, — regard- 
ing which he has modified his observation in the Bhdrafa^ 
to the effect that formerly the Ganges was flowing below 
its walls and subsequently the river had shifted 12 miles 
away from it and is now again coming nearer, still remain- 
ing *7 miles away from, the town, — is, as alre;^dy pointed 
out by Mr. D. N. P., Jhansi, a wrong instance. Had Dr. 
Katju ever visited Patiali-on-the Ganges in Etah district 
or Kampila in Farrukhabad district or the Town-hall of 
Farrukhabad, or had he only read the accounts of these 
and some other places on the Ganges in certain districts 
of the United Provinces in the Gazetteers, he would have 
furnished more appropriate and correct instances. Patiali 
and Kampila which originally stood on the Ganges have 
now only an old stream of the same river named ‘ Burhi- 
Ganga ’ (Old Ganges) left there, whereas the main Ganges 
has now gone very far to the north from these two places. 
And the Town-hall of Farrukhabad popularly known as 
Qita, where the local Public Library is situated and which, 
presenting the highest level, is believed to be the original 
place of Draupadi’s Svayadtvara^ had the Ganges flowing 
belo>5(> in recent times, the old bed^ being still called Tardi. 

On pp. 10, locf, loi, and Preface, pp. i, 28-29. 

September 2, 1945- 
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The river has, however, gradually shifted 3 miles to the 
north. The instance of the Ganges at Ballia which has 
had three cities of that name preceding the present «one 
in quite different localities or of the Ramagahga in cer- 
tain places would have been perhaps more accurate and 
impressive. But, then, these and such other instances 
would prove or disprove nothing about the ancient site 
of the confluence of the Gahga and the Yamuna ; and a mere 
conjecture of “ a fairly large fluctuation in the course of 
either .... to be involved ” cannot establish the an- 
cient confluence in question near Rajapur or Lalapur 
in the Banda district. 

Dr. Katju’s imagination “ that the Rishi abides with 
us always in spirit on the confluence shifting from place 
to place ” has, like a truism, very much influenced several 
writers on the subject, not barring the late ^ri Bhi- 
khariji, who in the second paragraph of his article has, in 
spite of locating the BharadvajaSrama correctly “ at the 
same place where it is at the present day,” written, “ It 

should be noted the ashrama automatically 

moved along with it {i.e., the confluence).” But such 
remarks can be treated as no better than a purely frantic 
and non-sensical travesty. Before Akbar’s Bund, the 
confluence, at least during the rainy season, was actually 
just below the present Bharadvaja^rama, which lay on the 
left bank of (a stream) the Yamuna even as late as in the 
14th century when the A.dhydtma-Kdmdyana}-^ was com- 
posed*® ; but in what sense could it be shifting at a dis- 
tance of about 5 or some times (as this very year) even more 
than 4 miles from its real place near the present Ananda 
Bhavana to the sandy banks of the Triveni, due north to 

(Mentioning it in VI. XIV. iz). ^ 

Videy the Ganganatha Jha 'Research Institute Journal y Vt>l. I, Pait 2., 
February, 1944, pp. zi 5 — 239; the Allahabad Unher si tj Magazine Vol, 
XXII, No. 3, February 1944, p. 79. 
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Arail — Some^vara, where the confluence must have stood 
often for the winter and nearly always for the summer ? 
Or, ^hy should pilgrims from all over the country, after 
having a dip in the sacred confluence at the Bund during 
the rains and at about a mile or two miles further east 
during other parts of the year, make it a point to take 
all the trouble of covering an additional distance of 2 to 
4 miles for a sight of the said ASrama, and not suppose 
like Dr. Katju and others that the Asrama in question 
changes places from the Bund Road near the Fort to op- 
posite the SomeSvara Temple in the south and the Akeld 
Pe 4 (Single Tree) Patha^ala in the east from time to time 
and that therefore they need not go beyond the confluence 
itself to offer their worship to the said A^rama ? Or, does 
Dr. Katju think that a distance of 2 to 4 miles is quite 
negligible in his new theory of the BharadvajaSrama 
following the shifting of the confluence from place 
to place ? In fact, the BharadvajaSrama has always stood 
in its own place and commanded the respect of its pilgrims, 
irrespective of the shifting of the confluence during 
various seasons, just like the Allahabad Fort Temple or, 
to some extent, even the Temple of Dattatreya and the 
residence of the well-known Naga Baba near it, in our 
o^n times. And, so, remarks like the above which are 
calculated to mitigate the greatness or importance of its 
parficular locality are only apt to miscarry and fall flat. 

✓ 

2. Ajodbyd to Srflgaverapura 

Except for a few deficiencies the late Bhikhariji’s 
article gives almost a correct view of the whole matter 
both as regards the Bharadvaja^rama as well as Rama’s 
’route ftpm Ayodhya not only to ^fngaverapura but also 
up to Citrakuta. I ^ have already exposed the meaning- 
lessness of his admission that “ if the confluence ?hiftc4 
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on accovmt of the . changing courses of the two rivers the 
ashratna automatically moved along with it.” Another 
point in his article, namely, that according to Valmij|ci in 
between the Syandika (Sai) and Sringaverapura (Singraur) 
there were a few small kingdoms ” lacks cogency and 
relevancy to the present context. Here he is misled 
perhaps by the wrong Tilaka commentary of. Rama.“ 
Govindaraja interprets the passage differently. To me, 
however, the reference seems to point to the same fact as 
mentioned in the Vulgate P or the N.IV.R.,^^. Or, it may be 
a corrupt reading of something originally referring to 
Guha’s territory. Or, again, it only suggests that there 
was the dependent kingdom (of Guha) whose trustees 
were the great potentates of Ayodhya.^® 

Then, again, I am simply amazed to find an amusing 
and puerile observation in that veteran’s article as follows ; 
“ What leaves one wondering is that plenty of jungle was 
available close by in the north in the submontane tracts of 
the Himalayas where the period of the Vana-vasa could 
well have been spent and more comfortably too, e.g., at 
one of the places now occupied by hill-stations. Then, 
why this journey to the South, in the country of cannibals 
and hereditary enemies of the rulers of Kosala ? ” The 
writer himself has forthwith suggested “ spirit of adveh- 
ture ” and “ possibly also the desire to live as far away 
from Ayodhya as possible ” to be the reply. 

But any one who has studied the Ramdjatfa not' in 
passing only but a little carefully cannot raise a funny ques- 
tion or suggest a silly reply as quoted above. When 
Rama is ushered in the presence of Kaikeyi and Da^aratha 

On the V^ulgata^ II. 50.H. 

IL 31.22. N.IF.R.,. 

1® 34.16. 

cf, Vulgate^ II. 52.72 and 50. 58-39. 
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seated together, the Queen at Rama’s request discloses that 
she has been granted two boons by the King. — Firstly, 
that ^in Rama’s place Bharata should be annointed, and, 
secondly that Rama should immediately start for and live in 
the Dandaka Forest for 14 years.*® ‘Dandaka in the South ’ 
is already mentioned by Manthara reminding Kaikeyi of 
the occasion for the latter to get the two boons from 
Da^aratha.*^ Subsequent references to the uninhabited for- 
est of Dandaka are too numerous to be specified.** Suman- 
tra informs Bharata that Guha, king of the Nisadas, who 
was old and a friend of Rama, was an expert in the know- 
ledge of the Dandaka forest and that he must be knowing 
the whereabouts of Rama and Laksmaiia. Pargiter has 
concluded his discussion on the location of this parti- 
cular forest region** as follows : “ Dandaka, therefore, 

appears to have been a general name which comprised the 
forests from Bundelkhand down to the river Krishija. North- 
wards it must have stretched well up to the Jumna, 
for King Guha of Sringaverapura is described by his 
charioteer to Bharata, as being well-acquainted with 
Dandaka forest,”*^ the reference being to Gorresio’s edi- 
tion of the V.-R.. Thus, the submontane tracts of the 
Himalayas are entirely out of question in view of Rama’s 
acceptance of Kaikeyi’s definite bidding for the Dandaka 
forests, since he was given no alternative of the ordered 
journey to the south. And, first of all, when he left the 
boandary of his, own territory, of Ko^ala, Rama entered 

N.IF.R., 19.36 and 39; Vulgate , 18.33 and 37. • . 

II. 12; Vu/£afe,.s.iz. ....... . 

** N.TF.R., 19.67 ; 21.56 and 26.28; 29.38; 34.2 and 5 ; 78. 47 ; 
96.3; 104.60; 115.20 and 23; 120.16-17; VulgaU , I. 1.40; II. 19.23 ; 
^20.2^, 30-31 ; 21.64 ; 30.39 ; 60.3 ; 72.45 ; 84.12 ; 91.59 ; 101.23 ^3-26 ; 

*107.16-17^ etc). In the N . W . R ., ^ 6 .^ = Vt < lgafe , 84.12. 

** On p. 242 of his paper, “ Geograpl ^ of Rama's Exile 
Ajodhyakan ^ a , 92.3. 
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that of his bosom friend (sakha), a forester^ whose 

capital was at ^rhgaverapura and who knew the Dandakas 
too well. Rama did so most probably in order to oyprtly 
appraise him with his own sudden turn of luck and covertly 
to awaken his friend’s concern in his own immediate affairs 
as well as perhaps to consult him about the Dandakas 
whitherward he was bound and of which his forester 
friend was a specialist. And we know that, in fact, Guha’s 
emissaries followed Rama closely from ^fhgaverapura up 
to the Bharadvaja^rama and kept themselves in hourly 
touch with even his further movements towards Citrakuta 
(a step in the direction of the Dandakas). They commu- 
nicated all the news of Rama’s up-to-date whereabouts 
to Guha, who as a feudatory chief,®* had to serve as the 
middleman between Ayodhya and Dandaka or between 
Kaikeyi-cum-Da^aratha and Rama to confirm the accom- 
plishment .of the latter’s ill-fated banishment through 
Sumantra, the royal cha,rioteer and minister, as the mes- 
senger.®’ This is the purpose of Rama’s bending towards 
this side and not as the belief of the local inhabitants of 
Singraur relied upon by ^ri Bhikhariji would have it, 
“ that it was the desire of meeting her {i.e., Santa Devi 
married to R^yasrnga) .... which impelled Sri Rama 
to swere in this direction instead of trekking directly to 
the south towards Prayaga.” It is also not only doubtful 
but highly improbable if the Ganges in those good old 
days was, as in our times, narrowed enough to afford 'a 
ferry to cross it easily by boat opposite Prayaga from 
Phaphamau side, especially when, in order to cross the 
Yamuna before the Desire^fulfiiling Banyan tree near 
Prayaga, the two brothers ha<l no means other tlian of 

N.ir.R., 51.9, II, 24;. 52.3, 5-6; 96.3-4; 98.5, 7-8 ; 102.243. 

®* N.IF.R., 51.15; Vulgate, 50.38-39. , 

Vulgate, 57. 2-3.. 
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preparing a raft for themselves.^ And 5anta Devi was, 
in reality, the daughter of Ramapada, king of Ahga, 
who* was a close friend of DaSaratha.^* She was neither 
Dagaratha’s daughter nor Rama’s sister in the real sense 
as alleged by 5ri Bhikhariji except according to friendly 
relationship, which also explains the word Jdmdtd (son- 
in-law) in I. 9.19. Another reason of the said swerving 
might have been that, next to Ayodhya, it was this south- 
eastern most extremity of the Ko^ala country adjoining 
the forester Guha’s territory*® with which Rama should be 
quite familiar, owing to his own mother, Kau^alya, liailing, 
very probably, from*^ and his maternal uncle belonging to, 
this very part of KoSala, as is also suggested by the fol- 
lowing words of Sumantra addressed to Rama when the 
former was reluctantly going back to Ayodhya : “ Or, 
again,, shall I tell the Queen (meaning KauSalya), * I led 
your son {i.e. Rama) to his maternal uncle’s place (7//. family) 
and you, therefore, need not worry ? Fain should I 
abstain from telling a thing like that even if it were false. 
How shall I tell such an unpleasant truth ? ”** Rami’a 
maternal uncle had also given him (possibly at a time 
when Rama had at an earlier occasion been to his place) an 
elephant, ^atrufijaya, by name, which among many other 
precious things was given away to VaSistha’s son, Suyajfia, 
by Rama when leaving for the forest,®* and which marked 
the^ front of Bharata’s army visiting Rama at Citraku^a.*^ 
And thousands of villages which belonged to Kau^alya as 

Vulgate, 55.4-6 and 13-19; N.W'.R., 59.3-5 and 11-18. 

** Balek-Kanda, Vulgate, 9.14, 18; 10.32-33; 11.3, 19, 30-315 and 
18.6. 

JV.IF.R., 50.24-27; Vulgate, 50.8-11. 

* *1 N.lf.R., 26.7. 

** N.IV.R, 55.8-9; Vulgate and Goptndaraja’ s Text, 52. 45-46. 

** 2 V.IF.R., 35.9; Vulgate, 32.10. 

®*ZV.IF.R., III. 14; Vulgate, 97.25. 
pn4 
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her exclusive property {lit., means of subsistence^) were in 
all likelihood, her stri-dhana she had obtained from her 
brother or father (whose name occurs as Bhanumat ip the 
Vulgat^^) and were most probably situated in this very part 
of the KoSala country, which Rama must have previously 
visited more than once. So it would be quite natural 
if R^a passed through that favourite region on the 
eve of his long sojourn in a far-off uninhabited country. 
If we bear the above-mentioned facts and considerations 
in mind, Rama’s old and very fast friendship with Guha,®’' 
Bharadvaja’s old acquaintance with Rama indicated by the 
words : “ O Kakutstha, I see you come here or hither- 

ward after a long time,”^® and the rather personal touch in 
the description of this country-side people closely following 
Rama and the latter’s pathetic appeal to them to return®® 
become thoroughly intelligible. Otherwise, queries as to 
(i) when “could a fast friendship of Rama with Guha be 
contracted and have developed, (2) when could Bharadvaja 
have previously chanced to meet Rama on this side, and 
(3) why were those country-side people feeling so much 
attached to Rtoa, or why was he himself so much moved 
by their accompaniment on that particular occasion, 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. 

; Another loop-hole, in $ri Bhikhariji’s article is to be 
found in the following words : “ Tons . . . ‘ Tamasa ’ 
. .... Close by is shown in the place where Sarwan was 
killed accidentally by Maharaja Da^aratha.” But the name 
‘ Sarwan ’ is nowhere to be seen in the K.-R. The Vulgate 


N.IF.R., 34.16 ; Vulgate , 31.22. 

1.13.26. 

N.IF.R., 31.9 ; 52.3, 5-6; 56.3-4; 98.5,7-8; 102.2-3 and 12; 
Vulgate , 30.33, 36, 42-43; ‘5 1.4, 6, 27; etc. 

A® N.IF.R., 38. 21 ; Govindaraja’s text, 

N , W , R ., 50. 20-24; Vulgate ^ 5o*4“7- 
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(in Chapters 63-64 where the story of the ascetic boy killed 
accidentally by Da^aratha is described) mentions no name 
at al] and refers to the victim by certain epithets only, such 
as tapasvin, fsi, tdpasa, maharsi, vdnaprastha, brahmavddin,mmi- 
putra, muni. The N.W.R. gives the same story in Chapters 
69 and 70 and in the latter the boy’s blind parents call him 
by the name of Yajfiadatta, which is also found in the 
Rdmdjana-Mdnjari, the famous iith century rendering of 
Rama’s story by the great polymoth of Ka^fmIra, Ksemendra. 
Even about the origin of this ascetic boy there is no 
unanimity. The southern tradition followed by the 
Vulgate and Kalidasa*® as well as the latter’s com- 
mentator, Mallinatha, describes him to have been a 
non-twice-born issue of a VaiSya father and a ^udra mother ; 
and this is why Da^aratha did not incur the sin of killing 
a Brahmana. But, then, how can the above version of the 
boy’s origin be reconciled with his performance of the 
Vedic study, Sandhya and fire-worship** and with his vari- 
ous epithets including maharsi and hrahmavddin mentioned 
in the Vulgate itself, as also with the following words of the 
blind father, “ O King, because the ascetic boy was killed 
unknowingly by you, a Ksatriya, therefore the sin of killing 
a Brahmana does not forthwith invest you P”*^ Ksemendra’s 
Vddmdjana-manjari (Ayodhya-parvan, v. 955) seems to have 
followed a version which admitted the full-fledged Dvija 
(=Brahmana) — hood of the ascetic boy. N.W.R.,^ how- 
eviiy has a middle course to follow in that the boy in- 
formed DaSaratha that he was “ begotten on a 5 udra mother 
by a Brahmana father living in the forest and was, therefore, 
not a ^ull or genuine] Brahmana (=Dvija), by killing 


63. 50-51 ; Raghuva/hla, IX. 76, 
** 64.3*2-33. 

Vulgate^ 64-55. • 

♦» 70.43-44. 
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whom the king should be apprehensive of Brahma-hatya. 
This is all about the ascetic boy in the V.-R., where he is 
described nowhere by the name of ‘ Sarwan,’ which we 
hear from the morning beggars playing with wood-sticks. 

Sri Bhikhariji has indicated quite sure landmarks in the 
tradition keeping alive the memory of the places associat- 
ed with Rama by the words like ‘ Ramachura,’ ‘ Rama- 
ghat,’ etc. But he has deplorably failed to give any such 
proof in the following : “ Starting from Prayaga, the party 
struck out southwards and tradition says that they stayed 
for a day at village Kanaili close to Sarai-Aqil. From here 
keeping in a south-westernly direction they reached the 
Gurauli ghat on the Jumna and crossed it here (Guraulighat 
is still a ferry),” where any place-name like ‘ Ramaghata * 
or ‘ Rama caura,’ does not occur. In fact, Rama crossed 
the Yamuna not very far from Bharadvaja’s place ; 
and the name ‘ Rama-ghata ’ now applied to the Ganges 
close south to the O.T.Ry. Izat Bridge also remains to be 
explained. But I will discuss this point in full details 
later on. ^ri Bhikhariji has quoted no authority for Rama’s 
“ taking permission of Muchkunda, a native chieftain and 
zamindar of the area ” to construct a parna-kutt at Citra- 
kuta. And I myself propose to solve the puzzle of the 
distance of Citrakuta from Prayaga. 

Except for the above-noted defects the article of Bhikha- 
riji is remarkable and mostly represents the correct view of 
the matter. 


(T<? be Continued) 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN FESTIVALS 
TftE SUKHASUPTJKA OF THE ADITYAPURANA 
AND THE NILAMATAPURANA (A.D. 500-800) 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE MODERN 
divAlI FESTIVAI. 

By P. K. Code 

In my paper on the History of the Divult Festival (c.KlD. 
too — 1945)^ I have pointed out the following facts : — 

(1) mentioned by the Kdmasutra as an important 

festival is identical with its deli name mentioned by 

^ 44 's! in his Deitndmamdld and explained as or ^'rrf^W. 

(2) Another lexicographer Purusottamadeva in his 

lexicon also equates with ^l’TT% (see St. 

Peteieburgh Worterhiich under This author is 

earlier than A.D. 1159. * 

(3) in his commentary JqyamaAgald on the 

KdmasTstrd explains as (!T^pT fT% 1 I 

JTOTnt ?TftT«rPTTa:, I ^ STFRft 

Mr. Apte in his Sanskrit-F^nglish Dictionary explains 
as the “ night of new moon (when lamps are 
lighted in honour of Laks/ni),*' but does not record any 
usages of this term. 

„ If the above explanations are correct we can form the 
fallowing equation of all these terms : 

sTSTTTpT=g;^TTpT (according to sr^ftsTT) 

associated with and JWS. 

^ According to Krishnamachariar (p. 890 of Classical Sanskrit 
l^iterattlte , 1957) Yalodhara’s “gloss is later than Kokkoka (12th cent. 
A.D.) and cannot be earlier than the 13th century A.D.” Kokkoka 
is *the author of the {Jbid, p. 892). 

® ■M'*. B. M. Khuperkar in his Marathi Translation of and 

its Commentary by Bombay, 1938, p. 83 translates this^passage 

as follows ; — “qilf^8i lWHn»^T tUTlWT flgtnf ^m?r, MT SDSff 
5ti« ir^*r ”” 

20J 
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='i|<Ha according to (A.D. 1088-1172) 
is equal to ot tf lM T fo ' y r. 

=^t'TT 5 Jt (according to — ^Before A.D. 

1159). 

the night of new moon when 
lamps are lighted in honour of‘ 
(Apte’s Dictionary), 

We can visualize the in the above equation but 

the term (given as an equivalent of JT?TTTf^ by 

with two features viz. (i) or gambling 

and (2) or association with qtfts) remains 

vague. Let us, therefore, see iF we can find out any des- 
qriptions of this In this connection I have to 

point out that Hemadri® records the description of a ?ra' 
called or which in my 

opinion is identical with mentioned by in 

his commentary on the KdmasStra. This description reads 
as follows : — 

Pages 348-349 — ?rfr?fTTR i* 
aoTJT STRT efflrWpTi n?ii 


* Vide pp. 348-549 of Caturvargachitamani by Hemadri Vol. 11 
(Vtatakhanda, Part II) Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1879. 

* The Kashmirian which is supposed to be “ not later 

than 6th or ith century A.D.” by its Editors Ramlal and Zadoo (Vide 
p. 7 of Intro, to JilemiT, Lahore, 1924) contains 

on or g^fg^r, which reads as follows : — 

Page 42 (Verses 505-515). 

“?mr 5 g<3gf«w 

twr ftsr fi*Tr $ 1 

$4i: iih«>'sii 
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=9rg^3rfir yfrr ii^ii 

■ STcfW tt^; ^<ct^p-i!r'»l I 

far^ cPT 5T ^JRTsqTT^ anri^r ii^ii 

sr5>RnT’T ?y¥Jflf. aw; w^na; i 

W IIKII 

WfW: 3«7: 5ftf>Tcr«FT: waFfwWSjTJWar: I 
^ MmrtF»i r<r gT’^ aWW^WUTII^II 
WT^'>ir»^~)''»iPF?wT gV w w^^rarw i 

3 F <^ti^ ’ H iflWWoq'' WWWFWtro tfiFWT IIV''1I 

5TT ^ ll<ill 

5 V^FTTS^ WWTWW I 

i^iavw 5T^T?ww ;sr? ^ w ?rg4^ ii'';ii 

wsF^atiw: Fw ^a^frf^NWifFfrr; • 

5FF<IHTWI q§d W5FFHW ll'Ao'^ll 

fk^'^ FqWIFFf I 

FIV im?oii 

ns: qF^ fg:rftts% FFWf^i iqwgt: i 

am ga: wmsw wTamfepi ii'i^^ii 

'J5^€?a: artw? » 

af^FW wtr a<a awr ^aan^: ^jt: ii'itqii 
atqf iTif\ g ai-a^w ^q r fgiw <iuFf^a n: i 

g>qm'^rqft%R am ^ ifgaw i 
gf^ar^^ Fft^: w faur Ftg ii'^?vii 

'FgqT gaamtifa: g ^aafi«iam ': i 

WJ^sramW^r ii'^^'iii 
fRr ^o at glturrarramaw 

The above passage corresponds tx) verses 398 to 407 in the Critical 
Edition of Nilamata (pp. 36-37) by K. S. J. M. de Vreese, Leiden), E. 
J. Brill, j|[3i. 
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aRfts«f ^ g^ftfirgr 1 

?t?f sr^sif spn% rnr »THt: 11? on 


dR-HH ^T%55R> jrFJT 1 






^sr^ 3 !f' 3 : 


>r>RT 3 !T 


I ?^ll 


>n^5K^?Tr«rT Tr#Rrf?^7?5^?nT ii?^ii 

^THTOi Mr<RT^ ^T ^Rrani; 1 

?r^ I 

cf •” 


The foregoing description of or quoted 

as an extract from the Adi/ja-purdna by Hemadri (^-.A.D. 
1260) is practically identical^ with the ^iMHI^IWor^r (o'.- 5^- 
^R^RPRnihr) found in the Kashmirian Nihimcdapurdna 
is considered “ not later than 6th or 7th century A.D.” 
“The historian Kalhana (about 1148 A.D.) drew on the 
Nilama/a in his IKdjatarangini for the ancient history of 
Kashmir and he rcgardctl it as a venerable Purdnu. It must 
therefore, be several centuries earlier than Kalhana’s work” 
— says Dr. Winternitz.® 

Hemadri states the source of his extract on 
viz. 3 nfe*»g<n>r but no such statement has been made Jjy 
the author of the Presuming that the anf^t’Tgrpn' 

is earlier than the HW’RTgTT'tr it is possible to suppose 
that the has borrowed the extract from the 3rr%*r- 

grTT which is mentioned by Alberuni {c.A.D. 1030) in his 


® This identity is not merely in respect of the contents of the ex- 
tracts from the »trft*?J3twr and but there is verbal paral- 

lelism with slight variations as will be seen from a comparison of the 
two extracts quoted one below the other. • 

* Vide p. 583 of Historj of Indian Uterature^fi o\. I, Calcutta, 1927. 
Kalhana calls the work ^ 9 f*RT (<T«RRfip!f' I« i4; 16) or 
(l.c. I., 178). The Pandits of Kashmir usually call it ?flew?l5W!r. 
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list of Purdnas!’ Even if this supposition is not accepted 
we are justified in inferring that the 5?Pgfeni>T?RT and the 
practice of observing it on the New Moon day of the 
month of Kdrtik^ (^rf^^-anrurTHiT) was current say bet- 
ween A.D. 500 and 800. 

The features of this as revealed by the 

extract quoted by Hemadri and that from the sflWJTaSTF"! 
are as follows : — 

(1) This vrata is to be observed on aurr^TFlT. 

(2) or (the goddess of wealth) is to be 

worshipped after sun-set (srItoir, ^5 

(3) All persons, except children and sick persons, 
should observe fast by daytime. 

(4) After lamps should be lighted all round in 

temples, cross-roads, cemeteries, on mountains, rivers and 
on hohses, at the foot of trees, in cow-sheds, in ^caves etc. 

(5) Market-places should be adorned with festoons 
and flowers. 

(6) At a place illuminated with rows of lamps, food 
should be distributed to the hungry and Brahmins should 
be entertained with a dinner, along with all classes of one’s 
relatives and dependents. On this occasion one should 
wear ornaments and new garments. 

(7) On the \st day of God was 

defeated by in a dice-play (^), hence he was 

in .a sorry mood on this day while 'TT 45 fV or his 

consort was in a pleased mood. All people, therefore, 
indulge in early in the morning on this day. Those 
who win in this ^ will have a prosperous year while 
those Vho lose will suffer much loss. One should hear 
music of all sorts and dine with all one’s relatives. 

* Vide p. 90 of Purdnic Records by Dr. 'Hazra, Dacca, 1940. 

* The d«es not refer to this date. It merely states 

The story of playing with on «rfiT<ra. 

is aisp not mentioned by the 
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(8) On that night a fine bed should be prepared, 
decorated with different cloths, jewels and garlands and 
perfumed with scents and flowers. One should pass 
this night on this bed in the company of one’s wives with 
rows of lamps on all sides and with incense burning. 

(9) On this night all one’s friends, relatives and kins- 
men as also Brahmins and servants should be honoured 
with the gifts of new garments. 

The time-table of the celebration as found 

in the ‘ passage from quoted by Hemadri (A.D. 

1260) may be represented, as follows in relation to the 
time-table of modern Divali : — 


Month 

Paksa 

Day 

Particulars of 
Observances 

« 


fTCTT 


— First day of 





modern Divali. 


Do. 

Do ' 


— Second day 





of modern Divali 

1945 

Do. 

Do. 


^t^’jftfsnr-Third day of 

(Deccan) 



anTT^TWT 

modern Divali 




? 

— Fourth day 





of Divali 


Do. 

Do. 

2 

jnrfs^fhTT or^rra^ Fifth 





day of Divali 

Between 




— Obser\!^ance 

A .D. 500 




of 5«'ffRRFT?Rr-— illu- 

and 




minations all round 

1000 A.D. 


i 


— Feasting at night 

(North < 




but fast by day-Gifts 

India) 




of new garments to 





all. 

and 




• 


L Do. 


? 

of and ’TT#5ft— ^ 



t 

(sm# arffq' 

Men should^ play 




of 

. on this day — ^Feast- 





ing with relatives, 





Music, etc. V 
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It will be seen from the above table that the 
of the and the which was celebrated 

on arnKT^ more than a thousand years ago 

in North India is now celebrated on in the 

Deccan. The features of the are practically 

identical with those of the modern Divali celebrations on 
including the We can, therefore, 

equate with or ^Imfwyi. The problem of 

the genesis and development of Divali is a very compli- 
cated one but the following equation of different terms for 
Divali may be helpful towards its clarification : — 



*pr- 

TT^ = 


(qwcrPr) 


Between c.K. 
D. »ioo and 
400 


Between A.D. 
500 and 800 

and 

A.D. 1088 
— 1172 

Between 

I TOO and 

• 1159 

fVyroN' of 

(ynr^) 

on 

in 

i 

i 


Now as regards the apparent shifting of the date of 
day from yTf%y in the time of the 

A.dityapura na and the Nilamata pur ana to anfsEyr 
now current in the Deccan, I have to point out 
that this shifting is only apparent and not real. In this 
connection Mr. S. B. Dikshit® states that the system of 
computation of months is to the north of Narma- 

da rive,r while it is sUTPrl to the south of Narmada. In 
accordance with this explanation we get the following 
equation of the two days pertaining to or Divali. 

® Vide pp. 591-J95 of History of Indian Astronomy (in Marathi) by 
S. B. Dikshit, Poona,»i896. I am thankful to Prof. N. A. Gore of the 
3. P. College, Poona for drawing my ‘attention to these pages. 
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r 

aPTFT 

To the South of Narmada 

To the North of Narmada 

« 

anPw (snrnnpsTT) 

\ (srPrqq;) 

(smnrTwr) 


It will thus be seen that the dates for celebrating the 
more than a thousand years ago correspond 
exactly to the day and the day of our 

modern Divdlt. Secondly all the features of the 5^- 
in respect of joyous ritual and merry-making 
closely agree with the current features of Divdlt celebrations 
on antRTPn and srfim or ^Ptfsird 'qgr. We 

may, therefore, conclude that this of the 3 rTf^?<T 5 Tr>T 

is indentical with (with ^ etc) equated by 

with Jra’TTf’T of the Kamasutra (aA.D.ioo — 300). * 

The ^ditjapurdna or at any rate the passage in it about 
appears to have been composed in North 
India where the" computation of months was 

current. The Ntlamata purdna was definitely compiled in 
Kashmir and consequently the computation fol- 

lowed in it can be easily understood. 

We now require more descriptive particulars of *r«raf^ 
as such from early sources preferably before A.D. 500. 
In a late lexicon of A.D. 1660 viz., the Kalpadrukola^ oi 
KeSava. (G.O. series, Baroda, Vol. I. p. 41 1) I find the fol- 
lowing line containing the word trerPr? which is identical 
with — 

Mr. Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionarj gives the fol- 
lowing explanations of some of the above terms : — 

Pnft^TFft — The day^ preceding that of the neiv^ moon, 
or that day, on whiqh the moon rises 
with a scarcity visible crescent, 
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— ^Particularly the festival called Dipdll held on 
the night of the new moon in arrft^. 

WTrPr — the festival called ^hi^Cq.v.) (irtSTf^=?reTOf’i). 
Perhaps ailnq# * aif^siRrswi = srf^. 

If the line from the Kalpadrukoia indicates several days 
of the modern Divali Festival we can allocate these terms 
to their respective days as follows : — 

= aiifsi^ ^ ?Y or 

J=3iTfi!^ wm (aTHNTWr) (555Hfl^day) 

arf%q#=^rrf^ \ or ^f^ysrfimT 
It remains to be seen if there are any sculptures or 
paintings, early or late, which may be looked upon as re- 
presenting any aspects of the Divali festival. The study 
of the representations of Puranic episodes in sculpture or 
painting would prove a very useful and fruitful occupation 
to Sny devoted student of Hindu religion and culture. In 
the extract from the A.dityapuram about Sukhasuptikd quoted 
by Hemadri reference is made to the story of the dice-play 
of God Sankara and his consort PSrvati on Kdrtika ^ukla 
I and the defeat of Sankara by his better-half in this dice-play. 
While this paper was being read out to my friend Mr, R. S. 
Panchamukhi, Director of the Kannada Research Institute 
.Dharwar, he observed that this story is represented in the 
sculptures at Ellora. I requested Mr. Panchamukhi to send 
me some detailed information about these sculptures and 
like a true devotee of Sarasvati Mr. Panchamukhi promptly 
supplied to me the following information^® in his letter 
dated i6th January 1946 : — 

I take this opportunity of recording my most grateful thanks 
to Mr. Panchamukhi for this information as also for his scholarly 
interest in the history of the Div3lt. He has promised to prepare a 
short article on the Ellora sculptures representing the Saftkara-Parvati dice-play 
(dyutd} and send it to me for publication. I have also requested him 
to prepare similar papers on many other representations of Puranic 
stories which he may have noticed in sculptures or paintings. These 
papers are bound to give a sound historical perspective to thwe stories. 
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While reading your illuminating paper on tlie 
history of the Dipdvall festival, I observed that he 
play of Siva and Parvatl with dice is depicted .‘n 
stone. I have attached extracts from my inspec- 
tion notes for your information. The play is 
depicted in the sculptures of the Ellora Caves 
excavated by Rastrakuta Kfsna I (A.D. 757-772).” 

Exfracfs from the Inspection Notes. 

“ Ellora Caves — There are in all 34 caves excavated 
on the sides of a hill about a mile from the 
village Verula or Ellora. Of these the first 12 are 
Buddhist, 13-29 Saiva (Hindu) and 30-34 Jain. 

Cave No. 14 — .... The left side wall has the 
following sculptures : — 

(5) Siva and Pdrvati playing with dice, Ganapati 
is standing close by and other attendants ,with 
Cauris in their hands standing at the back. 
Nandi below is being teased by the Gams. 

Cave No. 15 — Scene of Siva and Pdrvati playing with 
dice as in the KailaSa temple, below the bull at 
the foot being teased by the Gams. The Gan- 
dharvas with garlands in their hands are shown 
in the air (Aka^a). 

Cave No. 16 — {Kaildfa temple) 

Four-handed Siva with four-handed Pdrvati 
seated below the tree on the mountain playing 

Compare extract from Adityapurana quoted by Hemadri : — 
S<r iicii 

^ iitii 

5:^1 3irr g%ift?rr 1 ” 

Judging by Mr. Panchamukhi’s notes the artist of the Ellora Kai- 
l§^a temple sculptures has put in stone the spirit of elation oPPSrvafi 
and the crest-fallen bewilderment of fotfkara in a marvellously 
delightful manner, * 
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at dice. On the tectangular plate spread out 
in front are placed at the four corners, groups 
of five Paga4ts. Siva has in his right hand some 
Kau4is in the act of being thrown on the ground. 
This exactly correspon4s to the play pag^dis in the 
Divdli festival. 


Sankara and Pdrvatl playing with dice. San- 
kara showing by his fore-finger that Pdrvatl 
should play one more game, while Pdrvatl ex- 
pressing by the palm of her hand that she had 
played off and finished the game and would not 
play any further. Sankara is holding her hand 
at the fist to induce her to play and is shown 
with dice in the other hand. Sankara has four 
hands, while Pdrvutl has only two. ^ 

Cave No. zi — {^meivara). 

Siva and Pdrvatl playing at dice. Siva suggesting 
as before, by the fore-finger that she should play 
another game ; Pdrvatl suggesting by her right 
hand that she had won the play and finished the 
game. Siva, however, drags her by the skirts 
of her garment and begins to play with dice by 
another hand. One of the female attendants 
is waving a fan and another bolds the braid of 
hair of Pdrvatl.” 


The above notes on the Ellora sculptures of the %th 
century A..D. pertaining to the Sankara-Pdrvatl dice-play 
sufficiently illuminating. The relation of this dice-play 
to the dice-play of men and women on the Divali day on 
tljdrtika Sukla i as mentioned in the Adityapurdna extract 
quoteci by Hemadri (^'.A.D. iz6o)»needs to be further in- 
vestigated from sources earlier than A.D. 700, both literary 


and sc 


ylptural. 


It remains to be seen if the association 
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of Sukhardtri (=Yaksaratri=D/i'<7/f) with dyiita or dice- 
play pointed out by Yagodhara has a definite origin in the 
dice-play of Safikara and Vdrvatt on Kdrtika Sukla Prati- 
padd as mentioned in the Adityapurdna. Is it possible to 
suppose thaiv^e Ellora sculptures representing this dice- 
play has any connection with the dice-play on the Divali 
day ? We have already seen that Somadeva Suri who gives 
us a description of the Divali festival in A.D. 959 lived in 
the reign of Rastrakuta king Krsna III about 200 years later 
than Rastrakuta king Kfsna I (A.D. 757-772) who excavat- 
ed the Ellora caves, in which we find the sculptures about 
^aAkara-Parvatidyuta for dice-play so vividly depicted. I 
hope that the students of the history of Indian art would 
throw some search-light on this question and clarify some 
of the issues in this paper. 



•Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of 
the Genertll Council 

The Annua] General meeting of the General Council of 
the Ganganatha Jha ^search Institute was held in the Balaram- 
pur Hall of the Hindu Boarding House, Allahabad, on 
Friday, February 15, 1946 at 4 p.m. In the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Dr. Amaranatha Jha, the Vice- 
President presided. After the minutes of the last meeting 
held on November 25, 1944, were read and confirmed the 
Secretary, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha Mishra, read 
the following report ; — 

The activities of the Institute during 1945 have been 
naturally limited owing to the various difficulties which 
such an organisation has to face in the beginning. The 
Foundation Stone of the building of the Institute was laid 
on February 13, 1945 by His Excellency Sir Maurice G. 
Hallet, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., I.C.S., LL.D., Governor of the 
United Provinces in the North East corner of the Alfred 
Park where a plot of land measuring about one and a half 
acres has been given to the Institute by the Government. 
But due to building materials not being available and high 
labour charges it has not been yet possible to start the 
construction of the buildings. The draft of the lease for 
thfe plot has been now finally agreed upon and the formal 
execution of it will soon take place. A sub-committee 
consisting of Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. 
Ishwari Prasad, Dr. A. Siddiqi, Pandit K. Chattopadhyiaya 
and the Secretary to draw out plans and prepare estimates 
of’the building, of the list of furniture and equipments to 
be submitted to the Government ha? been appointed and it 
is hoped that the report of the sub-committee will be ready 
before the end of this month. 
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The Institute has now been registered under the Socie- 
ty’s Registration Act of i860 and the Rules have been 
printed and published. 


Membership 

The total number of Ordinary Members on the 31st 
December 1945 was 61. The Institute lost in the course 
of the year 18 of its Ordinary Members. 26 new members 
were enrolled in course of the year. 7 of the Ordinary 
Members compounded for life-membership. With 68 life- 
Members, 21 donors, 2 Ex-officio members, 2 nominated 
Members and 10 Honorary Members, the total member- 
ship of the Institute is 164. 

Meetings 

There were 5 meetings of the Executive Committee. 
The Finappe and the Research Committees each met once. 

Journal 

During the period under review Vol. II and Part I 
of Vol. Ill of the Quarterly Research Journal consisting 
of about J12 pages have been published. The Board of 
editors is extremely sorry for the delay in the publication 
of the Journal due to the peculiar circumstances caused 
by war. But it is hoped that with the improved situation 
it will be possible to publish it regularly in time now. ‘ 

t 

Library 

New publications are received from the -authors and 
publishers from time to time for review. Most of these 
books are at present retained in the Library. 'I'hus in 
addition to what we had from the Library of the late Dr. 
Sir Ganganatha Jha, ipore than a hundred volumes have 
been added to the number of the books in the Library. 
The cataloguing of these books has not so far been com- 
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pleted and so the exact number of the volumes cannot be 
given at present. 

Jn the Manuscript Section of the Library 40 manus- 
cripts have been recently received as presents. Some of 
them are valuable and rare. A manuscript of Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava dated 1678 Samvat and a few belonging 
to the Ram^uja School are important ones. The 
Pandita working in this section is making a descriptive 
catalogue of these manuscripts. About 200 manuscripts 
have been sorted and card boards have been placed on both 
sides of each manuscript as cover. Efforts are being made 
to get cloth to be used as binding of these manuscriptl. 

The library gets 33 Journals and Periodicals in exchange 
and efforts are being made to add new ones to the exchange 
list, and also to complete the sets of these Journals from 
their j/^ery beginning. I am glad to inform the Council 
that some of these have been now received free of cost 
except that the Institute has to pay the Railway freight. 

Conference 

The Institute was invited to send representatives and 
message to the ijoth Jubilee of the K.ojal Astatic Society 
of 'Bengal. Dr. Amaranatha Jha, the Vice-President and 
Pt! K. Chattopadhyaya a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute were nominated for the purpose. 

*As the Institute is now a Registered Public Educational 
Organisation, the Income-Tax Department has kindly 
exempted it from paying Income-Tax. This has helped 
us a good deal in our savings. It is needless for me to say 
that the Funds so far raised are mainly due to the influence 
of our honoured President, the rt. hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saptu and the efforts of Dr. Amaranatha Jha, the Vice- 
Presiderft of the Institute. But as both of these were busy 
during the course of the year, the latter having also been 
away from the country for a long time, there has been no 
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substantial addition 'to out funds. But as the wat is now 
over, it may be hoped that through the influence of our 
President and Vice-Presidents and the efforts of the indi- 
vidual members our funds may increase in near future. It 
was because of the initial grant of Rupees three thousand 
only during the current financial year with a view that the 
Institute may go ahead with its activities from the U. P. 
Government, we have been able to decide for the award 
of a scholarship of Rupees one hundred per month for 
research in Indian Philosophy. Lack of sufficient funds 
has prevented us from taking up any other work or giving 
mo«e scholarships. 


Publication 

We have decided to undertake the publication of the 
Sanskrit records with the Imperial Records Department 
of GoverRuient of India and Dr. S. N. Sen, the Director 
of Archives and a member of the Institute has kindly 
agreed to prepare the Press copy of the records and tran- 
slate them into English. The v/ork is nearing completion 
and it will soon be sent to the Press. The Institute is very 
grateful to His Highness the Maharaja of Tehri-Garhwal 
for having generously agreed to meet the cost of this publi- 
cation. 

This is in brief the report of the year. The Secretary 
takes this opportunity of expressing his gratitude to those 
who have helped the activities of the Institute with dona- 
tions and contributions of articles or otherwise. It is hoped 
with the kind co-operation of the members and also of our 
donors we shall be able to give better account of our 
activities when we meet next. 

After the Secretary finished his report Dr. A. Siddiqi, 
the treasurer, presented the followihg first Audit® Report 
and the Statements of the Accounts ^nd also the Draft 
Budget for 1946-47. 
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The Council decided that the Accountant-General be 
requested to make arrangements for auditing the accounts 
of J;he next year. 

Thereupon the Vice-President requested Professor R. 
D. Ranade to deliver his address, the text of which is the 
following : — 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha holds that Harmony is the Law 
of Nature and that Harmonisation is therefore his aim. 
He says — “ at the very outset however, the believer in this 
Harmony is faced by the Diversity with which the very no- 
tion of Indian Philosophy has become inextricably asso- 
ciated ; whenever one reads or even thinks of Indian 
Philosophy, it is invariably in terms of the ‘ Six systems," 
‘ Sai-darSana.' This expression ‘ six systems,’ however, 
is of comparatively recent origin, and entirely illogical in 
orig^ at that.” The expression is a misnomer. There is. 
Dr. Jha holds, only one system of Indian .Philosophy 
and that Philosophy is the Vedanta — pure Vedanta shorn 
of all its speculative excrescenes. The old divisions of 
philosophy appear to have been, according to Dr. Jha, only 
two — Nyaya and Mlmariisa, as mentioned by Yajfiavalkya 
— ^where the term. ‘ Nyaya ’ stands for Reasoning and ‘ Mi- 
marhsa ’ for Investigation, Deliberation. These comprise the 
whole philosophy of India, indeed of all Philosophy. So 
Dr. Jha holds that these so-called six systems are not so 
many different and mutually exclusive systems, — but only the 
various stages of the same seeking after Truth — ‘ Brahma- 
jijndsd' and hence these are mutually complementary’ — 
each helping the other. 

As regards the study of the Purva-Mimamsa, Dr. Jha 
says that the proper study of Vedic texts becomes necessary 
fcTr the right knowledge of things, “as there are many things 
that ate not amenable to the othei; means of knowledge. 
The most important of these things is Dharma, the Du^ of 
Man. A right knowledge of this Duty can be derived 
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only from the Veda. It is here that the study of thePutva- 
Mlm^sa comes in, as providing the methodology of ascer- 
taining the real meaning of the Vedic texts bearing upon 
Dharma.” 

In the ultimate analysis, the highest knowledge of the 
soul, which is the main subject of Vedanta, can be attained 
only through the proper study of these texts ; hence, in this 
the help of Mimamsa becomes essentially necessary. Thus 
the two Mimamsas (form) one single composite whole ; 
the Preliminary Mlmarlisa providing the methodology for 
the interpretation of Vedic texts and the Uttar a or Final 
Mimarnsa providing the much-needed knowledge of the 
soul as found in those Vedic texts. 

As to the view that these two systems are opposed to 
each other — one teaching karma and the other Jndna, — Dr. 
Jha says that the main subject-matter of both the schoQls is 
the same, the means of knowing Dharma, and through 
that. Truth. The idea that Purva-Mimamsa deals with the 
karmakdn4a is due to the fact that all the examples that the 
system has taken for elucidating its methodology are taken 
from the ritualistic performances. 

Regarding the relation of knowledge and action. Dr. 
Jha supports the orthodox Hindu point of view. He thinks 
that their combination, which has all along, from Mami 
downwards, formed the final thesis of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion. This forms the very backbone of all our 
Philosophies and morals ; and there is no departure from 
this basic truth that Knowledge and Action are both essen- 
tial for the welfare of man. If later on, says Dr. Jha, dif- 
ferences arose, they related only to the relative importance 
of the one or the other ; that both are needed — on this there 
is no difference of opinion. As to the view of Sankara 
expressed in his Gitd-Bhdsya (II. ii). Dr. Jha holds*, that 
if we study carefully the above, passage of the hhdsja, we 
find that what is denied here, and in other similar passages. 
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is only the joint (samucclta) efficacy of Knowledge and Action 
towards the final realisation of the Truth (mok^a), which 
me^ns that this ‘ Combination ’ is not the direct and im- 
mediate cause of emancipation for which Jmna alone is the 
recognised means. 

Regarding the question of morality in Indian Philo- 
sophy Dr. Jha has taken a very bold stand. He has shown 
thi superficiality of the observations made against it by the 
old foreign scholars, viz., Davies, Jacob, Deussen, Gough 
and others, by giving an elaborate account of the details of 
the Laws of Morality in his 'Philosophical Discipline and has 
proved how in India Philosophy can never be divorced 
from Religion. In support of these Dr. Jha has given 
a sympathetic account of Christian and Islamic mysticisms 
also. 

Pr. Jha, like the great Vacaspati Mishra, has translated 
the most difficult and important works of the well-known 
systems of Indian Philosophy, Nyaya — Vai$e§ika, Sankhya- 
-yoga, Purva and Uttara Mimarhsas, and Buddhism. 
Though his thesis for the Doctor of Letters the Pra- 
bhakara School of Purva-Ml marts sd, he was equally an authority 
on all the Systems of Indian Philosophy. His PUrva- 
Mtmdrtisd in its sources is indeed his magnum opus. His lite- 
rary activities did not confine merely to philosophical 
schools. His two volumes of Hindu Ldn> in its sources, 
translations of the KdvjaprakdJa and KdvydlarikdrasJitra- 
vftti, his Sanskrit commentaries on the Sdnjilja-Bhakti- 
SHtras and the Prasannardghava are some of the works which 
enable us to know the depth of his scholarship in other 
subjects as well. His translations of the YJjandanakhanda- 
khddya and the Tattvasafigraha are wonderful. 

• His Philosophical teachings are just like those of 'Kum- 
arila. ‘He also like the latter believed that for the realisa- 
tion of the Highest .Truth the knowledge of the Atman 

the teac^ngs of the Ved^ta of Sankara are the only true 
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and direct means. He believed with Sankara that prior to 
the achievement of Jndna, the Updsand of Sagutfa-Brahma is 
most essential. Here is the true combination of Knowl^ge- 
cum-A.ction, the essence of the teachings of Sankara. “ It 
was the idea of progressive ox gradual liberation attained through 
the ‘ combination of Knowledge and Action,’ holds Dr. Jha, 
“ that saved Hinduism from external and internal aggres- 
sion and came to be embodied in the many saws and maxims 
that are found interspersed throughout our literature.” 
In his Sankara Vedanta, Dr. Jha has said how out of the 
ancient Philosophy of the Upanigads Sankara constructed a 
comprehensive theological system and also a practical social 
polity, which, while it satisfied, on the one hand, the de- 
mands of the intellectual section of the community, also 
answered the needs of the common man of the world. Dr. 
Jha says, “ Men should love each other, becaus^ the 
Supreme One is manifest in the many, and according to the 
formula — That Thou Art — ^we and our neighbours are 
really one. My neighbour’s good is therefore my good. 
Philanthropy merges into intelligent and refined selfishness.” 

Dr. Jha has, very clearly shown how the Great Sankara 
proclaimed the immense of God and the solidarity of man 
and built upon this the ethical code. It bound men to 
each other, high and low, and indeed to all beings. 
Sankara’s basic principles also, holds Dr. Jha, allow 
the widest latitude to those who are eager for ceremonies 
and image- worship which was also preached, later On, 
by Padmapada, one of his pupils, to realise within them- 
selves in some concrete form their highest ideal of 
the One Supreme life, the Self. At the same time 
they afford the fullest scope to the intellectual and specu- 
lative minds, or to men with refined and cultured emotions, 
to comprehend reality.* In this manner Sankara e&cted a 
compromise between Hinduism and its endless ramifications, 
from . Buddhism onwards, and brought about the final 
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absorption of all these into the ancient faith which Sankara 
revitalised. Not only this ; in this compromise lies the seed 
of the greater compromise r^resented by Universal Bro- 
therhood.” 

This is in brief the substance of the Philosophy which 
Dr. Jha has taught to the world. I have taken this oppor- 
tunity to speak on this simply to create an interest amongst 
our students who may like to work on this subject for his 
higher studies. 

While proposing a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha said that the task of thanking Prof. Ranade 
would have been performed justly, adequately and fittingly by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the president. “ I naturally am at 
a disadvantage in speaking on this occasion. I shall venture 
to offer brief observations. I always felt that Dr. Jha did not 
present his books to the public in a sufficiently attractive and 
popular style. Again I took the opportunity or suggesting 
to him that he might bring out a popular handbook of 
Indian Philosophy. For some reason or another, owing 
possibly to — shall I be impertinent to say — contempt for 
popularity, he disdained to come down to the level of the 
average reader. I think that was a pity. And the result 
of all his life-work has been diat it is read by only the learn- 
ed. I think also that he spent a great deal of his time in 
presenting to foreign readers the difficult texts on Indian 
Philosophy. He spent very little time in writing in Hindi 
or Maithili. He did produce some books on Indian Phi- 
losophy in both these languages. But the major part of 
his work was all in English. I wish to add one word more 
and it as this that his industry and devotion to scholarship 
- -was unique. We who are much younger are not able to 
devote so much tin>e to reading and writing as he devoted 
practically to the last day of his life. * 

“It was a marvel to us who knew him all our lives 
how in ^ite of numerous distractions he seemed able to 
F. 17 • 
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concentrate on his reading and writing forgetting for the 
time being all the numerous worries and business of the 
head of a big family ; even when he was in official life as 
Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College or as Vice-chancel- 
lor here, he was able to produce a great mass of literary 
work. That is a feature of his career which familiatity 
with him made all the more wonderful." 

Audit Report of the Account of the Ganganatha fha Research 

Institute 

This is the first audit of the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad since its inception. The accounts for 
the period from November 1943 to March 1945 were exa- 
mined. The receipt and expenditure of the Institute up 
to March 1945 are noted below : — 


RECIEPT 





Rs. 

a. 


Donations received during 1943 

66,598 

12 

0 

Donations received during 1944 

54,316 

10 

10 

Donations received during January . . 




to March 1945 

5.639 

4 

0 

Total 

1.26,554 

10 

10 

EXPENDITURE 



«. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Cost of Almirrahs 

284 

0 

9 

Postage Stamps, Printing of the 




Journal, and Conveyance, etc.. 




during 1943 

730 

13 

6 

Postage Stamps, Printing of the 




Journal, and Conveyance, etc.. 


( 


during 1944 

2.187 

8 

9 

Do during January to March 1945 . . 

2,120 

15 

«■- 

7 

c 

Balance .* 

1.21.231 

5 

0 


1,26,5 J4 10 10 
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DETAILS OF BALANCES 
Security deposit with the 

Inlperial Bank .. 1,09,818 4 5 

Deposit in the current account 

with the Imperial Bank .. 11,237 o 3 

Cash in hand on 31-3-194J .. 176 o 6 

Total .. 1,21,231 5 o 

The Records were maintained satisfactorily. The faci- 
lities rendered in audit are thankfully acknowledged. 

Dated iith Dec. 1945. (Sd.) Dharma Kishore, 

Honorary Auditor. 
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VedAnta-PArijata-Saurabha of NimbArka and VedAnta- 

KaUSTITEHA of SrInIVASA (COMMENTAR3ES ON THE 

Brahma-Sutras), Translated and annotated by Dr. Roma 
Bose, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), Published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series, in three Volumes. Pages viii + 884, 
xii 4- 312. Price Rs. 17-8. 1940-43. 

I'he first two volumes contain the .English translation 
of the Bhasya of Nimbarka on the Brahma-Siitra, called 
Vedanta-Parijata-Saurabha and that of the Vedanta-Kaus- 
tubha, a commentary by Srinivasa on the Saurabha, while 
the third volume is devoted to the critical study of the 
thoughts and the life-sketch of the important authors of 
the school. . 

The school of Nimbarka is one of the four well-known 
Vaisnava schools of Vedanta. Its metaphysical theory is 
Bheddbheda. Brahman or Kt^na is the only highest Indepen- 
dent reality. The dependent realities are — the conscious 
Jiva and the Non-conscious Apraktta, Prakrta and Kala : 
Nimbarka’s Bhdsja is very simple and easy. The commen- 
tary of Srinivasa is very elaborate and lucid. Never before 
any attempt was made to translate these works into English 
atid the scholarly world is very grateful to Dr. Mrs. Roma , 
€houdhury for this great achievement. The only other 
work which was published before these volumes on the 
school is the Nimbarka School of Vedanta by me and Dr. 
Umesha Mishra published by the Allahabad University. 

I'he third volume of the book under review is very 
vfseful. It deals with the comparative studies of the thoughts 
and presents to us in clear and lucjd manner all that other 
schools of Vedantip thought have to say on important prob- 
lems. It also deals independently with the doctrines of the 

229 
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School and supplies us a bibliography of the authors and 
their works. 

The attempt is quite successful and deserves every en- 
couragement. The volumes are very useful for the study 
of Vedantic thoughts in general. 

The Glory that was GurjaradeSa, Parts I and III. 
By K. M. Munshi, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
pp. xiv 4- 136, vi -|- 284. Price Pt. I. Rs. 6 ; Pt. III. 
Rs. 15, 1943. 

The first Part, the Mulardja Solanki Millennial celebra- 
tion Volume, with the Pre-Historic West Coast. “In 
the year 998 of the Samvat Era, Mularajadeva, the Ca- 
lukya or Solanki, came to the throne of Anahilavada, 
Patana. He founded a dynasty which contributed in the 
largest meagure to the development and growth of modern 
Gujarata. In memory of the accession of this ruler, at its 
biennial sessions in 1942, the Giijardti Sdhitja Parisad” 
requested Shri K. M. Munshi to write a history of the 
Calukyas of Gujarata. The book under review is the re- 
sult of that undertaking which Shri Munshi has fulfilled 
with the co-operation of other scholars. 

The first Part is divided into three sections : (i) Intro- 
ductory, divided iuto three chapters and an Appendix, (2) 
Aryans : Pre-Vedic and Vedic, containing five chapters and 
two Appendices, and (3) Post-Vedic Aryans : The Yada- 
vas, divided into three chapters and two Appendices. All 
the chapters are very critically treated and are quite inter- 
esting. Prof. D. N. Wadia, Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Shri D. 
C. Munshi, Shri K. M. Munshi, and Dr. A. D. Pushalkar 
have contributed to this Part. All these scholars deserve 
our warm congratulations for this scholarly and admirable 
achievement. The volume throws eno.ugh light on the 
various problems of Ancient Indian History and those 
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engaged in the researches of the period will find a good 
deal of information in this book. I heartly congratulate 
the* authorities of the "Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana^ Bottibay, 
for such a fine publication. 

The third Part is designated “ The ImperiaT Giirjaras.” 
The rulers dealt with belonged to different dynasties and 
came from the warrior class who started their career bet- 
ween 550 and 700 A.C. in GurjaradeSa. The volume 
covers a fairly big period extending up to 1526 A.C. in a 
way and has been exclusively written by Shri K. M. Munshi 
alone. This Part deals with the three great families of 
GurjaradeSa, viz. Pratiharas, the Paramaras, and the Calu- 
kyas. The social and cultural aspects of the period have 
been given prominent place in this book. Like the first 
Part, it is also very critical and scholarly. The material 
placad before the historian in this book can easily be utilised 
for some bigger volumes on the period. Both Ithe autho- 
rities of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana and Shri Munshi de- 
serve praise and congratulations for this most interesting 
and useful production. 


Prakrit Languages and their contribution to Indian 
. CULTURE. By Dr. S. M. Katre, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 
and Published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay. 

.1945. Pages ix -f- 102. Price Rs. 2-8. 

* Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay has been doing ad- 
mirable service to the cause of our ancient culture. It 
has been publishing standard authoritative books on different 
topics^ with the co-operation of highly qualified Scholars. 
The book under review has been written by Dr. Katre, 
who needs no introduction to the scholariy world. The 
book Is divided into six chapters. • The author claims to 
have treated together at one place all the branches of mid-^ 
die Indo^Aryan for the first time. The main lines of deve-^ 
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lopment, though briefly, have been shown with great 
success. The presentation is quite lucid and interesting. 
Stude&ts of Prakrit will find the book quite useful. 


Highways and byways of literary criticism in Sans- 
krit. By Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. Published by the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute, Madras, 1945. Pages 94. Price Rs. 2. 

This is the second book published from the newly 
started Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute^ Madras. It is 
a collection of four small lectures on the literary criticism 
in Sanskrit delivered by the late Mm. Prof. S. Kup- 
puswami Sastri under the auspices of the Annamalai Uni- 
versity in 1931. Professor Sastri was a scholar of great 
reputation both in Purva-Mimamsa and Sahitya. His 
critical and mature estimate of the science of poetics is 
found in these lectures. In the words of the President 
of the Institute ‘ it surveys with the minute and far-going 
vision of a master all the problems that beset the path 
of a critic who is bent on reaching the citedal of poetic 
excellence.’ Every student of poetics will be very much 
benefited by the study of these lectures. The authorities 
of the Institute deserve our best congratulations for 
bringing into light the mature thoughts of the late Sastri 
with whose sacred name the Institute is associated. 


^RiMADBHAGAVADGiTA-LAGHUKO^A. — K concise dictionary 
of the Bhagavadgita. By L. R. Gokhale, F.T.S. Pages 
14 -f- 382 14. Price Rs. 10. 1944. 

Along with the growing popularity of the Gita, its 
literature is also growing every day. Several editions with 
varying aspects have been published in recent years. The 
present volume consists of the text along with the padaccheda 
of every word occuring in the text. Then comes a glos- 
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sary of almost all the words. It is very exhaustive. The 
author has tried to give us all possible relevent information 
abo^t the various expressions occuring in the text and ex- 
planation of the important words. The author deserves our 
gratitude for his hard labour and useful contribution to the 
literature of the Gf/a. Students of the GF/d will be very 
much benefited with the present edition. 


Some Ancient Cities of India. By Stunrt Piggott, F.S.A. 

Pages iv + 102. Oxford University Press, Calcutta. 

1945. Price Rs. 2. 

This work under review is meant for those who want 
to have a reliable background to give their visits to ancient 
sites some historical significance. The cities described 
are representatives of different periods of Indian history. 
The accounts are based upon the personal experiences of the 
author and hence are limited to northern and western India. 

The first chapter briefly introduces the general reader 
to the Indian Historical sites, and the second gives a nice 
summary sketch of the so-called Pre-Historic civilizations 
of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. The author records a 
hitherto little known fact that there is in the great Stupa 
Mound of Mohenjodaro, on a platform of brick twenty 
feet high, and in the AB mound at Harappa with its traces 
of*a defensive wall and probable bastion turrets, the citadels 
of a ruler, be he emperor or priest-king. 

In the remaining chapters Taxila, Muttra ( ? spelt till 
recently Mathura) Ajanta, Ellora, Mount Abu, the monu- 
ments of Delhi, Daulatabad, Fatehpursikri, and Agra are 
described. 

• The descriptions are written in concise but clear and 
simple^ style and, without being scholarly, will undoubtedly 
equip a visitor — o^ whom there is no dearth these days, 
in the American forces, — ^with enough intelligent knowledge 
F. 18 / 
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to appreciate some of India’s most important historical sites. 
The author has taken pains to make the volume as useful 
as he could within the short compass at his disposal, by 
adding illustrations and notes for further reading. The 
print and get-up of the book are excellent. 


Adavnced History of India (Hindu Period) By Prof. 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. Revised and edited by Prof. 

Gurty Venkata Rao. 1942 Pp. xiv -4-521. Published 

by the Andhra University. Price Rs. 8-8-0 

This is the last work of Prof. Iyengar an erudite scholar 
of Andhra DeSa and the credit of publishing it goes to the 
Andhra University. It could not be completed during his 
life-time, so when he died in 1931 Mr. Gurty Venkata Rao 
(Reader in History) took upon himself the task of 
revising the text thoroughly, rewriting certain portions and 
supplying certain omissions. 

The work is, on the whole, not even a very compre- 
hensive text-bUok on the subject, but on certain topics it 
gives clear and detailed accounts. He holds in particular 
distinctly un-orthodox views on the Pre-Aryan culture. 
So he says “ The chief difference between the Dasyus and 
the Aryans was one of cult and not of culture or race.” 
(p. 29). 

The work is, however, well written when it describes 
the history of South India. The chapter on “ cultural activi- 
ties” (600 A.D. io 900 A.D.) covers 69 pages of commonly 
neglected but very essential matter. 

There are no very new conclusions arrived at in the 
volume but the book is quite useful to our undergraduate 
classes in Ancient History. The University authorities are 
to be congratulated for publishing it and placing it in the 
hands of our students, 
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Races and cultures of India. By D. NT Majumdar. 
Pp. 299. Published by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Price 
^s. j-4-0. 

The volume under review is a very useful work on 
Indian anthropology. Anthropological studies have ad- 
vanced in India very much farther from the day when Risley 
published his classical work on the “ Peoples of India.’* There 
is today a great and urgent need for our administrators, 
the police officers and even the teachers of schools and 
colleges, to take an informed interest in the study of Indian 
culture both primitive and advanced. It is high time that 
anthropology is made a subject for study also for all 
examinations which recruit men for the services. We are 
therefore, glad that the present work fully attains the 
object it has in view, namely, “ to introduce readers 
to a Subject the importance of which has yet to be pro- 
perly evaluated." There is no attempt at being scholarly 
and comprehensive but the book succeeds in defining pre- 
cisely the racial backgrounds of our cultural life, and is able 
to assess the respective roles of race and environment de- 
parting from the usual exclusive emphasis of ethnological 
materials in the study of social origins. 

The preliminary results of many of these enquiries 
were already published by the author in the pages of scien- 
tific journals and periodicals. In April 1945 some of 
these chapters were delivered to the I.C.S. probatio- 
ners and minor chiefs who received their training at Dehra 
Dun. 

The public should profit by this introductory work by 
Dr. IX N. Majumdar for presenting so lucid and interesting 
an account of the subject in a nice get-up and print. The 
bibliography at the end should prove helpful to the advanced 
students also. • 
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VAi§iiiAVoPANi§AD-s. Translated into English on the 
basis of the commentary of 5 r! Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin, 
by ^ri T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar, B.A., L.T., and Edited 
by G. Srinivasa Murti, Honorary Director, Adyar Libra- 
ry. 1945 Pages xxxi -|- 498. Price Rs. 10. 

This is the third volume in the series of English tran- 
slations of the one hundred and eight Upanisads planned by 
the Adyar Library. The volume consists of the transla- 
tion of fourteen Upanisads — ^Avyakta, Kalisampratarana, 
Kr§na, Garuda, Gopala-Tapini, Tarasara, Tripad-vibhuti- 
Maha-Narayana, Datta-treya, Narayana, Nfsimha-Tapini, 
Rama-Tapini, Rama-Rahasya,- Vasudeva, and Hayagriva. 
The admirable services of the Adyar Library can never be 
exaggerated. Under the supervision of its able Director, 
it has published fine texts and translations from time to time 
with the help of highly qualified scholars. The English 
translation* of these Upanigads has been done with great 
success. It is literal, lucid and quite interesting. The 
translator has tried to be as near the original as possible. 
The only thing which I find missing here is an Index of 
the important words and topics. A glossary of the more 
important words would have added to the value of the 
publication. 


Rajadharma. By Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Honorary Professor of Economics, Benares Hindu 
University. The Adyar Library series — ^No. 27, 1941. 
Pages XXV 236. Price Rs. 3-8. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar is a well- 
known scholar who has been working in the Hindu Law 
and has undertaken the publications of several Hindu Law 
Digests. His efforts to bring out an edition of Laksml- 
dhara’s Kalpataru is laudable. The book under review 
is a collection of a series of two lectures which Professor 
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Aiyangar delivered in the University of M^Bras in 1938, 
as Dewatt Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Row Leetures. The book 
is a, prolegomena to Dharmaiastra in which, among other 
matters, the inter-relations and canonical validity of both 
Arthatastra and Dharmaidstra are explained and elucidated. 
“ An aim of the lectures now printed was to evoke and 
stimulate interest in a branch of study which was regarded 
for ages as of paramount importance for the upkeep of the 
social order. Other aims were to illustrate its use to the 
student of Indian history and sociology, to define its posi- 
tion among kindred studies, and to vindicate the value of 
the traditional method of approach to it, the neglect of 
which has been the fertile source of numerous dubious con- 
clusions now in circulation.” Here we also find a correct 
perception of the philosophic background of Hindu life 
and thought. 

Professor Aiyangar has added separately copious notes 
to elucidate various facts occuring in the body of the text 
of the lectures. These are very useful. The Index at the 
end is also very carefully prepared. The book can easily 
be recommended to any student of Indian History and 
culture. 


Buddha Raja Yoga. By $ri Hamsa Yogi. Published by 
the Buddha Dharma Mandalam Association, The Suddha 

• Dharma Office, Mylapore, Madras, S. India. Pages 

• xlix -f 10 j. 1946. Price Rs. 5. 

An introduction to the study of ^rimadbhagavad- 
GiTA. By R. Vasudeva Row. The Suddha Dharma 
Office, Mylapore, Madras. Pages iv -f 128. 1946. 

Price Rupees 3 . 

The iuddha Raja Yoga is the eighth book of the series. 
It consists of certain Sanskrit texts with their English 
translation and explanations. The whole subject is divided 
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int^ three mjtin parts. The first part deals with the three 
preliminary requisities of Raja yoga — Bhavana, Karma and 
Dhyana. Through this one conquers one’s lower napire. 
The second part deals with the Raja-Yoga proper, which is 
aimed at, to attain contact with Paramatman. In the third 
part we find the treatment of other details through which 
one can easily realise the Svar^a of the Atman. Besides, 
there are. several Appendices devoted to the treatment of 
several important topics. The book is quite helpful to 
the beginners. The method of exposition is old and 
not so very lucid. Here and there we find several print- 
ing mistakes. It is most desirable that small booklets 
be published explaining important topics of this secret 
science. 

The other booklet — An introduction to the study of Sri- 
mad-Bhagavad-Gtta is the fifth book of the same serjes. It 
is devided. into seven sections, under four items of study — 
the nature of the goal to be attained, the mode of introspec- 
tive discipline which leads to the goal, the character and 
equipment of the disciple aspiring to reach the goal, and 
the objective functioning by the aspirant in the external 
world, calculated to enable the disciple to comply with 
the needs of the introspective discipline leading to 
the goal. The author has selected relevant lines from 
the Bhagavadgttd and has explained them in English. The 
method of approach is somewhat new and is interesting to 
those who want to study the text from different angles 
of vision. 


Ristasamuccaya. By Durgadevacharya. Edited by Prof. 
A. S. Gopani, M.A. Ph.D., Published by the Bha- 
ratiya Vidya Bhavaii, Bombay, 1945. Pages 176. Price 
Rs. 7-8. * 
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Sande^arAsaka. By Kavi Abdul Rahman. Edited by 
Sri Jma Vijaya Murii and Prof. Harivallabha Bhayani. 
Published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, 
1945. Pages 124. Price Rs. 7-8. # 

The Ristasamttccqya is the twenty first volume of the 
Singhi Jat'fsa series. Dr. A. S. Gopani had submitted this work 
as a thesis for the Ph.D. degree to the University of Bombay. 
It is an important, precious, typical Prakrit work, composed 
in the Gatha metre, of Durgadasa, a Digambara Jain writer. 
This work was composed in 1089 Samvat. The work is 
a very interesting one. ^'RJsfa is a presage of oncoming 
death and the 'RJsfasat/iuccaja is a compendium of the 
risfas which may be based on various signs seen in one’s 
own body, or on the different events connected with the 
natural phenomena, or on the nature of dreams, or on a 
number of other artificial devices such as the number and 
nature of the letters which constitute the question about 
a rista put by a question.” 

It has got Sanskrit Chdya, English translation of the 
text, critical introduction and notes with several Indices. 
Dr. Gopani has taken great pains to trace the origin and 
development of the theme from the earliest times both in 
the Jaina and non-Jaina traditions. He has made a com- 
parative study of the topics and has produced admirable 
work. Both the author and the Vidya Bhavana deserve 
oul: hearty congratulations for this very useful work. 

• The Sandeia-Kasaka is a poem containing 223 verses 
in different metres. From the study of its language it 
seems that the work was composed when ApabhramSa was 
passing through its last stage of decay and the new forms 
of vernaculars were gradually taking a definite shape. The 
wdrk, as the very title shows, is a Sande^akavya of the 
Kdsakct type. It is a description of.a lady of Vijayanagara 
separated from her. lover who had gone to Stambhatirtha 
sending _her love-message through a traveller. The first 
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section is only introductory, tho second deals with the main 
theme while the third is. a desrcription of the six ftus. The 
work is indeed very interesting. In addition to this; the 
fact that it is a work from the pen of a Muslim author 
is of no small interest. Though the poet is a Muslim 
weaver, he has followed the tradition of a Hindu Sanskritist 
writer throughout the poem. In his benedictory verses just 
like a Jffindu he says — ^May He, who has created all this — 
the ocein, earth, mountain, trees and heavenly bodies, 
O wise ones ! bestow upon you happiness. Bow down, O 
nagarikas ! to that creator to whom men, semi-gods and 
gods, the sun and the moon all pay their obeisance. 
The single work speaks highly of the poetic powers of 
the poet. Professor H. Bhayani deserves our hearty con- 
gratulations for his critical introduction, notes, etc., which 
have added to the worth of the book. 
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MEDITATION ON THE I^AvASYOPANlSy\D 
By K. C. Varadaciiari 

I have always felt that Upanisads should be read as 
instructions in Sddhana rather than metaphysical statements 
about the Nature of Reality, though it must be well under- 
stood that no sadhana can proceed without a reality-view. 
Every Upanisad is a Vidya and should be meditated upon 
as the Ancients used to do, rather than discussed about for 
the mere purposes of objective knowledge. This medita- 
tion leads to inward understanding, occult and profound 
of the subject matter however difficult of comprehension 
it may appear to be at the beginning. Meditation is also ■ 
sijent prayer, inward and deep and communion, a commu- 
nion with reality in its depths rather than on its surface 
fo^pis, merely, and as such it is something that passes into 
kijowledgc or con-sciring, or Semust bbakli-nlpa (knowledge 
of the form of devotion). It is well-known that there is no 
Upanisad which enfolds so much of value and synthesis in 
the briefest compass other than the l^dvdsyopani sad . In 
meditating upon its meditatablc portion that is the final 
foyr verses (mantras-— ij to i8) which is asked to be medi- 
tated ^ipon, or used as Prayer-formula, I was singularly 
struck by the remarkable series of impressions Registered 
in my consciousnes*s. I am trying to share these meditft- 
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tations on tKo- Supreme Being, the ‘ I ’ of all beings and 
things, with all. 

I. The first prayer : HiRAtjrMAYENA PATREijrA SAi^A- 

SYAPIHITAM MUKHAM. 

Tat TVAMPUSANAPAVRiaU SaTYADHARMAYA dRSTA- 

YE. 

clearly reveals that the individual soul covered over 
by Ignorance, here described .as the Passion-coloured 
(Golden) lid, is unable to see the Lord in everything out- 
ward. The earlier instructions in the sixth and seventh 
verses : san’ahhutesu ca atnianam and sarvdni hhutdni dtman’i 
tisthan and sarvdni hhFitdni dtm'aivdbhilt : ‘the self in all beings, 
‘ all beings in the Self ’ and ‘ the Self as that which has be- 
come all beings,’ are incapable of being realized or expe- 
rienced through the senses, and even as the Kenopanisadh'&s 
beautifully stated : Yad vdcd nablyudiiam yena vdgablyudyate ; 
Yan manasd m mamte yendhur mam matam \yaccaksusd na paiyali 
yena caksumsi paSyati : yacchrotrena na Srnoti yena Srotram idam 
Srutam \ yat prdnena na prdntti yena prdnah praniyate: it is 
through the Self we see, hear, think, breathe, speak. 

Thus the subject of all experiences is the Self, not only 
in respect of each individual but also in respect of all indi- 
viduals. This Self is in all beings and it is this Self-nature 
that is to be known. It could only be known when the 
passion-coloured lid is removed. It is the Truth-Nature. 
Man aspires for the removal of this lid that prevents the 
realisation of truth-function or truth-nature. Every other 
function of the self, such as sensing, thinking, breathing 
and speaking is not the real function since they cannot 
intimate the original truth of the self. Thus it is th'at this 
Being, unseeable by the senses, is capable of being seen .in 
a mind that is absolutely quiet and calm. A strong and 
impregnable calm is the necessity of the soul ; this may 
pteap that there is much reserve strength of faith in th? 
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truth nature to sustain any loss that the loss of passions 
might have caused. More fully this calm must be conceived 
as frery difficult of arriving by means of any ignorant move 
or passion or will that is egoistic, and it must therefore appear 
that it would be incapable of being achieved by the indivi- 
dual out of his own ignorant volition or ideation or emotion. 
The mental peace or prasada^ that is stated to be possible to 
a soul that has got rid of all outward desires and crushed out 
all emotive and mental movements of the citta, is something 
attained through the practice of inhibition of the same con- 
stantly through abbySsa and discrimination. It is true here 
that though the soul possesses all this practice and discrimi- 
nation and has attained the necessary peace too and calm, 
contentless existence, there survives yet the egoism, the 
true lid, golden as it is stated, attractive and beautiful, and 
yet i^ is something that has to be removed. “This removal 
is stated to be possible only by or, through the Grace of 
God, Pusan, the Nourisher — Protector, the Supreme God- 
head who is the One of whom the sages speak variously, 
because of different functions that He simultaneously dis- 
charges spontaneously, felicitously and through puissant 
Grace. This luminous Peace is a Presence of the Divine, 
different in kind in a sense from the preliminary unstable 
peace attained thraugh one’s own will and contra-will. 
This peace is a revelatory Peace, a permanent and abiding 
true peace-nature that is the foundational nature of the indi- 
vidual soul in its unity with the Divine. 

It is interesting always to find a myth in keeping with or 
corresponding to this discovery of a depth that is essentially 
to be probed, for it is the problem of the nature of the in- 
dividual self as to whether it can only arrive at a golden 


^ I^have found many excellent writers feci chary of accepting the 
doctrine of Grace or Benevolence in the U{)ani§ads, and who feel Pra- 
sada to be merely mentai calmness, illumined consciousness at best. But 
W'hat is the necessity of Prayer or Hymn in Veda or Upanisad ? 
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peace, imperniancnt and capable of being defeated, or a. 
true peace .permanent and incapable of any disturbances 
despite all these occuring. The pauranic analogue heA; is 
the story of Hiranyakagipu, the golden-bedded® or gold- 
vestured or gold-coated being, a vital being (titan), mighty 
and dark with passion, who searched as no man or God did 
for the omnipervader Visnu, w’ho, he had heard, was the 
enemy of all egoedness, egoed-eyedness (Hiranyaksa) greedy- 
eyed or greed-covereel soul, of thieves or usurper-robbers 
of what really belongs to the Omnipervasive Tgvara. He, 
Hiranyakagipu, even like his brother Hiranyaksa, was an 
ectype of the Arch-demon dragon Vrtra, the serpent-symboled 
being who encompassed all the worlds, even as the other 
Vedic figures like Vala, Fanis were, and the Puranic Naraka, 
Taraka, Ravana were. They made it impossible for the true 
nature to flow out. They sequestered Truth, confined it, 
penned it hi the Cave (of the Heart) making it impossible 
for it to emerge out of it. In the Heart is hidden the soul 
and Deity of the size of the thumb, brilliant and eternal 
the self of all beings. It was His lid of passion or egoism 
that was hindering the perception of the Omnipervader whom 
his son, Prahlada, his own higher Buddhi, despite all the 
tortures and pvinishments was proclaiming to be everywhere ; 
it was this that was prayed for to be removed. Perhaps 
it is as w'ell that we should remember that there arc differ- 
ences between souls, — divisions that cut across our prejudi- 
ces and castes perhaps ; — and souls are marked either Asu'ra, 
Manusa and Daiva (Man being bi-valent either incling to the 
Asura or Deva) or sattva, rajasa and tamasa. It is even possi- 
ble to hold that each of the former may have three divisions 
as shewn in the latter ; thus Asuras may belong to the sattva 

* In Egypt or Babylon, .the temple of Bal was provided with* a huge 
goldcn-bcd steaefon whicli the God was laid even as in temples in South 
India at Nighis-Sayana Seva. Is it a worship of Hiranyaka^ipu ? Or is 
it a symbol of the Doomed City and civilization ? 
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or rajasa or timasa kinds even as the Gods may. So 
Vibhisana and Trijata among the Asuras were considered 
to Ipe sattvika asuras even as Prahlada and Mahabali have 
belonged to the sattvika Asura-jati. The piayer then is ad- 
dressed to the Divine as the One Lord of all creatures, 
Prajapati, the father and parent not only of Gods and men 
but even of the Asuras. The prayer is necessitated by the 
ardent fury of the frustrated passion-governed soul which 
thought of itself as the Self. 

It is in one sense true that what man has made by 
ignorance man may unmake by means of knowledge. But 
ego is not merely a nuclius of the divine effulgence but also 
a constellation of habits of thought and sense and volition 
and sentiment. It is this latter that is usually called the self 
or soul by many and it is this which modern psychology re- 
cognj^es as the self or personality even as the purely rationa- 
listic Buddhistic schools conceived it to be, and therefore 
rightly denied its permanence. There is yet a truth in indi- 
viduality which is not egoism which is entirely fundamentally 
a centre of Divine Being, a secret manyncss of the Divine. 
It is this that is unreachable by thought and sense and voli- 
tion because it is the universal that is uniquely individualised 
but that is egoed as a possessive Being. I'his secret could 
be wrested only by the Self, that is, the Divine. As we have 
already pointed out the truth becomes clear when we agree 
to •consider that there are supramental or divinised beings, 
mental beings and effulgent vital beings. The first is a class 
by itself and has never probably suffered from this disaster of 
separation from the centre, the Truth, Satya-dharma, a separa- 
tion resulting from the covering by the lid. It is only the 
human* mental and the asuraic vital beings who are in need 
of "this removal of the passionate separating lid, the lid of 
disjunctive diversity, the lid that makes it impossible to enter 
the inner being of ^itself. Confronted by the mystic truth 
that Prahlada, the buddhi-awakened, buddha, the child of 
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nfenas, has ijitought, the joyful tidings of the Ever-ptesent 
Onlnipresent Reality of Spirit, Immortal and Consummate, 
(Purusa) the Asura, his vital egoistic father of great av^ste- 
rity, Hiranyakagipu engages upon a severe test of the nature 
of the Atman, which has been stated to be aindviram^ iud- 
dham, avranam, akdjatn (hd. Up. 8) all attributes which 
reveal That Spirit, ISa, to be other than the body and other 
than the Ego of Hiranyaka^ipu, which he has been pro- 
claiming aloud and affirming with insolence as the Highest 
Being. It is thus that we have to read the prayer of the 
lidvdsyopcmi^ad as the prayer of the illumined understand- 
ing, Buddhi of Prahlada (Or is it the truth-seeking, experi- 
menting ego of Hiranyakagipu ?) to the Real Nourisher, to 
remove® the golden (glittering) lid of passion, even if it be 
by force as indeed it has to be done — ^for it is the Kudra- 
granthi, the knot of final death, dissolution of the egoism 
or the ego that releases therefore the self from the bondage 
to the material congeries, namely a private body. It ceases 
thereafter to be a separated entity with a separate being. 
It becomes illumined, luminously conscious of its central 
self in the Divine, and knows its true self to be the Supreme 
who is the Self of the Gods and all creatures, high and low. 
It is then that the Lord in the form of the wonderful Nara- 
siriiha (indeed a play on the word Purusottama), the lionine 
quality being shewn to illustrate the mystic symbol of the 
destruction of the elephant^ — soul, by the lion the 

higher or superconscient vitality of the Seer)® emerges as 
the Purana says with the Om-kdra (Om being the word that 

® The original contains the word apoPt»u—un-covet, which 
may well be done in any manner gently or rudely tear it off ; tljere is a 
dhvani as to Vran—to hurt or injure. 

* BhSg<a)ata VII. i.o. 47 indeed uses this imagery of elephant ’to 

the soul and the lionine form is undoubtedly the akarya Pury.sa, the 
Yak?a of the Kena. .. 

* This vitality is Viryam of the kena , : Stmana vindate viryam 
vidyaya vindate amttam. 
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is Brahman as the Katha and Mmdaka and Mandukya 
say and as the Bhagavad-Gttd proclaims, and even as the 
liavflsyopanisad equates it latter in the 17 th mantra with 
the Kratu — Visnu, the Lord of Sacrifice) — out of the Pillar, 
sthdnu, (a Kathopanisad-syvcAiol which denotes the Pillar of 
Fire within, which, being arpused, destroys the Heart- 
knot) and tears apart the bowels and entrails of Hiranya- 
kaSipu which stand for or reveal the coils of desire and 
worldliness and possessive existence for the private self. 
It is thus only that the heart-knot could be broken and all 
doubts dispelled about the individual congeries being the 
most ultimate unity, of being or permanent existence. 
Thus it is that once for all the doubts could be removed or 
extinguished and the truth-being known and understood 
and entered as Lord Kf.sna has stated. This break up of 
the h^rt-knot, this break up of the utter consecration to 
the material well-being and food-desire-enjoymait group 
leads to the Joyful Wisdom, the revelational immediacy 
of the Divine Illumination — Presence, which makes the 
Father, of Prahlada (or indeed thus may Prahlada on behalf 
of his own deceased or rather released Spirit of his 
Father) pray to Narasimha, Purusottama “ O Nourshier 1 
O Sole Seer ! O Yama (Death) I Surya ! O Prajapati 1 : 
Withdraw thy hot rays, gather up thy beneficent rays so 
that I may behold thy Most auspicious Form,® and know 
through that that the thumb-sized Purusa indwelling 
as ‘Self in the heart (of all) is identical with the Self in the 
Sun. This is the Aditya Hfdaya, the secret of oneness in 
multiplicity i resolved in and by and through the experience 
of the Prahladic-buddhi : — the Joyful Wisdom is this much 
alone. 

• The most important impediment to self-realization is, 
as any^one who is acquainted with ^ the experience of the 

* It is the Tad Vana, the Tad Jalan, the Ananda, the Madbu, 
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Spiritual kno^s, the delusion that -the body is the soul. 
Materialism (in modem terminology Behaviourism) can 
never accept the reality of spirit or soul. According t^ its 
readir^ the soul is but a congeries of impressions, feehngs, 
affects, volitions and ideations and these are all referable to 
the interactions between the^ several chemical and physical 
processes within the physiological organism. Consciousness 
is an epiphenomenon, a resultant of these interactions 
within the organism. Or else it is a sort of energy 
that throws light on the processes backwards and forwards 
and thus a purposive instrument of the organism. It is a 
biological evolute. Whatever else it rnay be, according to 
Behaviourism it is not a permanent spiritual entity nor should 
it be construed as having a spiritual substance as its source 
or basis of which it is a quality or function. It is a bye-pro- 
duct, a useful bye-product. There is absolutely no evidence 
to show that there is any other substance than the perceived 
unity of sense or matter. This being the reading of materia- 
lism the question about the existence of the soul or spiritual 
essence becomes all important for any system of spiritual 
philosophy (Vedanta) or Religion. 

Idealism no doubt has done yeoman service in the cause 
of establishing the priority of mind (consciousness) and 
its indispensability and the omni-effectiveness of Mind. 
But these conclusions it has arrived at through the abstract 
activity of thought or reason or intellection which distin- 
guishes or extracts the principles or laws of thought tor 
axioms or categories of experience from the mass of 
presented sensations, feelings, dispositions and instincts 
belonging to the changing flux which is characteristic of 
the universe of matter (sensory world). These* ideas 
or reals or essences or principles or axioms or values 
that it has extracted or analysed from the ‘ A priori 
Synthesis ’ (of Kant’s Metaphysics) it has sought to unify 
or integrate or systematize into a universe with th? 
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help of the principles of coherance and non-self-contradic- 
tion as between themselves. A reality so built up of these 
‘ i^pas ’ does indeed confer a permanence to the unity of 
thought, and may even be, in a truer measure, a reality of 
the mind — ^for really every thinking being feels himself to 
be a mind. But then this unity of reality in which the 
rational alone is real has been accepted to be just a ‘‘ blood- 
less ballet of impalpable categories,” whilst it did deliver 
the mind from the sensations, feelings and fleeting existence, 
it did not liberate the mind from itself, that is to say from 
its own structure, in order to permit activity or search or 
realization of that in the world. It could not satisfy the 
structure of experience which constantly overflows the cate- 
gories of both abstract thinking and sensory being. Phi- 
losophy secured a permanence and even a type of peace 
but not that which satisfies even its own inward drive to- 
wards all-round acceptance of integral being. The 
absolute of the idealist certainly could not be called a self 
or a soul. Reactions in the shapes of radical empiricism, 
positivism, pragmatism and realisms of the critical and neo- 
variedes had indeed intervened as anticipated. But what 
was needed was not more materialism, but more of idealism 
and an acceptance of the fact that real progress should lead 
to a deeper and profounder truth of the self or spirit or mind 
than was made possible by intellectual idealism. The abstract 
activity of the intellect only protested against the sensory 
flgeting experiences, little knowing or discerning that the 
intellect itself is but a habit of being, and only the manufac- 
turer of the permanent structure of matter against its own 
fleeting structure. 

The mystic always attempted a higher type of abstrac- 
tion through a process that combined the intellectual type 
of abstraction or negation with the process of psychological 
r renunciation of the sensory. This nivftti or abstraction 
that is two-pronged enabled his Yoga to go bej^ond th? 

P. 4 • 
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inftllect itself to a state of being that might be called 
nirvana — w«ff-less, that is, without any type of citta-vrtti. 
This further made it possible for him to discover the ul^er 
duality between the soul and its body, and therefore helped 
‘ death ’ or ‘ psychical death^.’ This psychical death is 
not a mere symbolic or mimetic act of dying but a real 
dying to the body so as to live to the soul, and incidentally 
making the body an instrument awakened to its soul’s 
real and ultimate destiny, as against the present tendency 
of making the soul awakened to the destiny of the body. 
It is a death in a deeper and more intensive form than the 
physical death (civil or municipal death) which is but the 
termination of one’s body, a biological death. The delusion 
that the body is the soul can never be got over unless or 
until the individual can release the soul from the tentacles 
of matter and the body that is physically understood as the 
configuration ot instincts, desires and ideations and purposes 
or cravings, and make it move out of and into the latter at 
will. No doubt the greatest assertion of the Mimaihsakas and 
others has been that unless we accept that there is a funda- 
mental distinction between the body and the soul and 
predicate immortality or at least indestructibility to it, the 
injunctions of the Vedas that promise experiences in the 
heaven, world etc., will have no validity, a situation 
that is intolerable. But this is not enough. At least the 
Veda does intimate this ‘ unsheathing ’ as something de- 
voul ly to be wished for, for it speaks about a state of being 
of the Rsis who knew fully and in experience of this absolute 
difference between the body and its soul or rather the soul 
and its bodies. This ‘ unsheathing ’ is an experience that 
is gc t in the state f)f ecstacy or integral absorption rJr con- 
centiic meditation and is explained as a siddhi (or to use 
the Buddhistic phrase ‘ iddhi ’) in Yoga (Hindu as well as 

’ The sacrifice is a ‘ correspondential ’ death, surrender to God 
is a ‘ psychic death’ — and one can die but once j 
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as Jaina). The jivanmukta is one who at least knows and 
experiences the freedom of the soul in the body and this 
experience is not one merely of absolute control over the 
organs of sense and action and antahkarana but a radical 
disjunction that is only short of a total abandonment. I 
do not hold that this is desirable or all that Yoga is aiming 
at, but this radical otherness of these components of the 
Organic is a thing that must first be learnt, and from this 
alone can arise knowledge and a being that entails a further 
step on the evolutionary unfoldment. This abstraction 
of the real psychic being not merely on the level of thought 
and mind but also on the J%rat level of waking conscious- 
ness and physical being is indeed very difficiilt. Many hold 
that this is dangerous. (So at least the ancient occult literatures 
hold). Without the guidance and grace of God or the Divine 
powers it will mean lot of pain and even death, that entails 
a new effort in another life. But without this knowledge 
being achieved and realized fully with the help of reason 
and emotion, and a dynamic awareness, the illusion of 
body-soul (dehatma-bhrama) is incapable of being finally 
and utterly rooted out. Till then we shall continue to be 
helpless against the onslaughts of radical empiricism and 
scientific materialism. Biological death does not and can- 
not perform this act for us, for it can only liberate us from 
the outer shell or coat of perceptible existence outworn by 
ej^erience, but not the subtle sheath which is stated to 
carry forward our sa'hcita-karma. That is precisely the 
reason why we have to choos e the ‘ psychic death,’ the 
death that means the business of realization of our ‘ other- 
ness ’ out of love of true liberation. This is achieved by 
knowledge that even transcends abstract reason® and is 
gnostic or supramental, or at least intuitive. 

^ * Rationalistic philosophizing is a n&cessary training in abstract 

thinking , even like mathematics. But on that necessity devolves an- 
other necessity, the necessity of execution or application of the truths 
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^ Thus the primary necessity emerges, in whatever way 
we may think, for a definite and complete vindication of 
the principle of the difference between the indivicjual 
soul and its body, and any attempt to refer it to any pra- 
mana is almost to deny to the self what is promised to the 
mind. It breeds always the fear of a possibility of fall or 
illusion. The promise of divine knowledge that from that 
there is po fall or regress (d'ry/t/d’-knowledge or anavrlti-iscent) 
can never be kept. The siddhas have always taken the 
view that truths of vedic experience ought to be experienced 
and ought to be taken seriously. 

Thus we come to an important point in our medita- 
tion when we find that the primary test visualised by the 
seeking vital soul (Hiranyakagipu) was the invocation to 
Death* and even may we say a willingness to see the 
truth through, whether indeed the Divine is in oneself, a fact 
that would settle two things at one stroke. What the en- 
lightened 5oul, Prahlada, knew and experienced through 
his own sufferings at the hands of the Egoistic matter- 
ridden being, is now being questioned radically by the latter. 

so learnt and experienced in the ratified atmosphere of pure intellectio- 
TJie need is great especially in a materilalist age. And all great applican 
tions have had happened in the ages of materialism. Abstract think- 
ing does double-duty. It does duty to materialism as well as to spiri- 
tual evolution. In an age of materialism it discovers the principles of 
physiral or biologic existence, and in an age of mysticism it discovers 
the principles of spiritual being. In the one case it helps the general asc- 
ent to the deep and fundamental core of reality submerged by materialistic 
emphasis and in the other case it helps the application of the higher 
principles in order to discover the secret depths of matter. It is thus a 
mediator. But in so doing it also generally undergoes transformation and 
aappears to have ascended to the highest limits of its possibilities in 
concrete thinking. For the truth of abstraction lies in its effective 
appreciation of unities that link up the two domains, the heaven and 
hte earth in Vedic terminology, by belonging to neither absolutely. 
Its is a thankless task. Its own goal will always fall short of 
experience or the superamental being, the Synthesis where in the Sdul 
and matter are the real to each other and are found even to ^display 
a close integrality or togetheaness in every respect. 

• It is well-known that the mantras 16-18 of the lia are recited at 
ctemation, or after death. So is the Nacikcta m antras 
Tnijaciketa ...” 
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This is the cult of the intrepid warrior. A wartior in battle 
is prepared to die for some duty, or principle or loyalty. 
Thig preparedness to die is an actual asset in the solu- 
tion of the problem of soul-body delusion. The ‘ psychical 
death ’ is effected at the very moment of the will to die in 
order to live. That it is a crude method and even a violent 
method does not vitiate the fact that it is a method. In 
the second chapter of the Gtta, Bhagavan 5ri Krsna teaches 
the most important truth that the soul is unborn and that 
the body is perishable and is a coat that is worn and cast off 
when it has served the purpose, and even if the soul were 
but perishable it is better to die for a cause that is ultimate 
or for the sake of ordained ksatradharma. The metaphy- 
sical implication underlying this counsel is to get 
over the hhrania that visits even very advanced souls, like 
^ri Arjuna, not only in respect of oneself but also in respect 
of otlier selves or souls. Further it is necessary to experi- 
ment with truth for the sake of absolute knowletige. Thus 
the ksatriya-dharma prepares for the brahmana-dharma 
of total and absolute consecration that is not vitiated in 
the least by the delusion that the body is the soul. Where- 
fore the brahmana is a sacrificer and lives in the spiritual 
universe in all its manifold planes of creatures, men, elements, 
fa,thers, gods and the One Divine whose these are, in Whom 
all these exist and Who dwells in each and every one of 
the;ge. The ksatriya-solution is a rajasic and vital pronounce- 
ment and experiment whereas the brahmanic-solution is a 
mental and intuitive pronouncement of the same truth be- 
cause if we understand the truth we shall see that not until 
one had been a ksatriya could such a one become a brah- 
mana. • This is also the reason why in the earliest literature 
the Veda and Upanisads, the problem of the spiritual uni- 
verse was solved by the great ksatriya kings and taught 
,;jby them, for they were fully cognizant of this fundamental 
need to know the relationship between the body and soul 
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the One Spirit. That is also the reason why they became 
breeders of the true knowledge of Sankhya, discrimina- 
tion. That this truth was not the only prerogative the 
ksatriyas can well be shewn, but that is not to our purpose. 
Spiritual knowledge starts with the discrimination of the 
soul as different from the body, and this is something that 
is to be learnt integrally by the will to perish and to dare 
and for the sake of the knowledge of spirit or self. The 
dehatmabhrama cannot be liquidated in any other way. 
Tapasya, (mortification) suffering, crucifixion, brahmacarya 
and others all indicate the stages of this unsheathing that 
takes place gradually in Yoga. That is also the reason why 
Hiranya-kagipu was an Emperor, and why it was his busi- 
ness to solve once for all the truth about the self and even 
the nature of the supreme soul or Divine Godhead. The 
fifteenth Mantra clearly indicates the prayer to the Nourish- 
ing Lord of all, and the soul, to tear away this veil of delu- 
sion, the delusion that prevents the reali2ation of the true 
nature of the Spirit. That this spirit is immortal, moving and 
capable of tenanting many kinds of bodies is all intimated 
by the verse seventeen : vayuranilam amftam. That it is 
gukram, avranam, agnaviram, ^uddham, apapaviddham, etc. 
is shewn earlier in the eighth mantra. But all these do not 
reveal much. Siddhis even may appear to reveal the possi- 
bilities of the material existence only rather than the nature 
of the Spirit that is other than it. Obviously then when 
the search for the Divine took place He could not, be 
caught any where by HiranyakaSipu, for it is naively re- 
marked by the Purana that the Divine entered into His 
nose. Is it not as the Kenopanisad states by the Divine 
that one smells or knows or hears ? The psychic death 
was sure to come, but not until one is prepared for. the 
worst does it pass off lightly, or joyously illomining * 
the interiors and revealing the separateness by dismissing;,^ 
or sublating the delusion. Otherwise the worst must be 
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faced many times. The truth of intelligence 'is that it is 
‘ ekasantagrdhi^ whereas ignorance is ‘ anekasantagrdhi : The 
fornjpr requires no repetition the latter does. Pralilada did 
not need repetition for he was buddhi, Hiranyakagipu was 
instinct and needed all the violence of the spiritual to over- 
come its inward resistance. It is true that mode-n mystics 
and other generous souls who think that theoretical philo-, 
sophizing and acceptance of idealism or absolutism in- 
sufficient will find that all that has been written above merely 
clarifies the mystic sincerity and will scare away only draw- 
ing-room philosophers. For others it is a welcome adven- 
ture in the spaces of spirit which will resolve the many 
controversies of philosophers and make for honest expe- 
rience and practical spirituality. That does not mean that 
we need to bid good-bye to philosophizing. As already 
pointed out it is the business of this dynamic experiment 
in Vedantic knowing (Sankhya-Yoga in the language of 
$ri Kfsna), to lift up the understanding from the barren 
constructs of superficial abstractions. We can then proceed 
to see in the next two mantras the same illumined conscious- 
ness that has beheld the One Unity of all Godheads and 
its own self, now resolves to offer up itself in utter conse- 
cration for the sake of an integral transformation. The 
self or soul is immortal, an immortal portion of the Divine, 
a truth, which has no fixed habitation nor are its bodies per- 
maaent. The truth has been learnt that the self is other 
thjyi tl'ic body {Sarlrd). For it is a truth that a body is an 
instrument of a self which exists by reason of the soul or self 
within, whiclt utilises it and enjoys it for some occult purpose 
or secret delight ; and there is no particular resason to hope 
that thAe purposes are either eternal or permanent delights,' 
though delight be the very nature of the Self-delight 
that enjoys the Oneness as well ‘as^ secret manyness, or 
jfianyness and its secret oneness, being as well as becoming, 
which are just the conceptual representations of this twQ’' 
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^old delight of Transcendent Being. Now the sacrifice of 
the self or one of its manynesses is sometimes held to be a 
necessity, a necesstity of the truth of the former 0(?cult 
knowledge. Sacrifice or the Rite of Sacrifice is a total con- 
secration to the Divine Lord of all Enjoyments and offering 
and not, as is usually held, a renunciatory act, an act that 
merely breathes tlie air of denudation however free from 
inward sorrow at non-possession of that which was possessed. 
The Body it is that is to be offered along with the inward 
self to the Supreme One Being, the Omnipervader ISa. 
It is by this act, apparently of a total surrender of all poss- 
essions (as is intimated in the very first mantra of the Ifa : 
tjaktena hburijttha), that the fullest riches of the transcedent 
kind {rdyt) {Srejas of the Katba and the Gits') are attained. 
Thus it is that the awakened soul, seeking the fullest sove- 
reignity and empire resolves upon the Great ,Rite ancf con- 
quest of tl^e ViSva through sacrifice. This sacrifice is some- 
times called the Vi^vajit sacrifice or the ASvamedha sacrifice. 
In these sacrifices the gifts or daksina are to be one’s fullest 
possessions. The ViSvajit sacrifice of Vajagravas father of 
Naciketas, or the Agvamedha of Maha Bali is the greatest 
sacrifice, in this sense that it has a great mystic meaning : 
He who would possess (the) All must lose all or give or give 
away all other possessions and not “ give up all.” to others. 
This was the pratijm, the resolution or resolve of the sacri- 
ficer who had awakened to the Joyful Wisdom (Prahlada). 
And it is clear that it would not have been a complete sac- 
rifice but for the coming of Vamana, the Dwarf-brahmana, 
who claimed the three feet by His measure, as Lord of the 
Three Feet being the Fourth as OM (A U M) interpreted 
as Earth (Vai6vanara) as Midatmosphere (Taijasa) (tVie sub- 
liminal abode of the rajas) and the Heaven (the Prajfia the 
individual soul of Bali).“ The name Vamana is flsed in 

cf. MANDUKYA; MUNDAKA, etc. Upanisads, Bi. Gita. Mund. 
instructs that the OJd should be inade th? bow and the target, the Brah- 
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the Kathopanifad in respect of the indwellmg Dweller in 
the Heart-Cave, He who is the knower of past and present 
and* future ; He who is the Lightning corresponding to the 
Heart, of the Kenopani^ad and the Aitareya Aranjaka. 
Thus come forth the wonderful words of the Mantra 17 : 
OAf (Visnu, Vamana, Lord of Sacrifice) sma/ a Kft&g^Lm 
smara (Remember, remember that which was done) ; that 
is, says Sri Venkatanatha, “Please fulfil or complete this 
my sacrifice by acceptance of my surrender, by thyself com- 
ing and establishing thy Feet within me and making me 
thine own, even as Alvar Sathakopa has stated by making 
me his sandlals.” That is, “ Lead me thyself O Immortal 
Flame of Sacrifice ! Thou knower of the Occult Paths 1 
Chief of Gods ! Agni ! by cutting out all the devious ways of 
sin and ignorance,” even as the next Mantra (which is found 
in alj the Vedas) runs. 

The self is offered to its natural Lord — th§ Isa, now 
known as Sacrifice, Kratu, now Vamana, the Brabmana- 
dwarf who is indeed He who has as His eyes the Sun and 
Moon, and is the internal Ruler as Antaryami, and is the Dea- 
th which is the Gate to fullest plenitude of Being. Thus we 
find that the last verse : A^e naya supathd rdye . . . really 
is a fulfilment of the Sacrifice of man’s ego which has 
three steps, involving a triple transformation as Sri Auro- 
bindo states of the Vital, mental and the material represented 
by* the great asuras, who belong to One single family^^, 
Hiranyakagipu-Hiranyaksa, Prahlada and Mahabali, from 
which results an awakened sense of union (identity) with 
Truth, Satya, next a revelation of the Oneness of the self 

man and*the soul as the arrow. By whom should it be released or aimed? 
Surely by the mind or the Divine who comes out with Omkata — 
Nafasithha came out with Omkara and aimed the soul of Hiranyaka^ipu. 

Hirajjyaka^ipu’s son is Prahlada, his son is Virocana (the dis- 
.;^ 1 ple of Prajapati 01 the Vpa^ and his son is MahSbali. Virocana held 
Annam to be Brahman •and was satisfied with that truth according to 
the Upani^ads. 

? .■ 
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each and the self of every thing else and all, and finally 
(thirdly) a quiet separation from the transitory which entails 
the sacrifice, the unique sacrifice that has as its aim the oon- 
quest of the ViSva (the waking consciousness, the Jagrat), 
for the spiritual transcedent existence which has been 
separated by three steps of the deep subconscious, uncon- 
scious and subliminal. It is only through such pre- 
carious filtrations that our actions are being governed by 
the Superconscious to our knowledge. It is the conquest 
of the Vai^vanara, (the Naciketa-fire of the Kathopanisad 
and the Agni of the Agnirahasyopanisad of the Satapatba 
Ibrahmand) which is invariably completed by the Divine’s 
acceptance in person of the intimate identity that is the 
reality-function between the indwelling seer and the super- 
conscient Universal. It is this utter and total acceptance 
that is usually spoken of as the realization of the estaf^lish- 
ment of thf Seat of Brahman in the Heart, the achievement 
of the Ananda, the Rasatala of Mahabali. It is this beatitude 
that has been stated to be the result of a complete surren- 
der. It is as it were the shifting of the centre of action 
from the individual ego to the Universal Person, the Cosmic 
and supraconscious supracosmic Divine. It is not without 
significance that the Seer Priest who officiates at the sacrifice 
of Mahabali is ^ukra^^ 8) for on the path of real and 

fundamental divine evolution the Leader, the Sacrificer, 
Priest, every part of the process of ascension, passing on, 
transformation is achieved by the Divine for the Divine and 
in the Divine, the individual soul playing the part of a 
quiet aspiring flame, fed and lifted up unto union, 

Sukram, ^ukra is stated to be the Priest — Teacher of the, Asuras 
and Usanas is stated to have been the first priest who new the art of re- 
susication of the Dead. In another sense He is the Deity himself, the 
Pure Radiant Being who as it were speaks a double voice but correct- 
ly leads all the same, for in jnan is the flame of true freedom 3nd in 
freedom should man seek the Divine, for therein alone is available'^ 
the true delight of the many consummating in*' Oneness-there primal 
secret reality. 
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Surrender or ^aranagati Vidya is stated* to have six 
steps : anukulyasya Sankalpa (willing the helpful to ascent); 
Pra^ikulyasya Varjanam (renouncing the obstructive) ; 
goptrtva-varanam (electing the Goal) ; Mahav^i^vasa (radical 
faith in the Divine) ; Atmaniksepa (placing of the self at the 
feet of God) ; and Karpanya (complete dependence in- 
volving a feeling of helplessness without the Divine). We 
can see in these four mantras of the hdvdsjopantsad {lyii) 
these six in some form: in the 15th verse — ‘Satyadharmaya 
drstaye’ refers to this willing of the helpful (i) ; whereas the 
prayer to the Divine Nourisher (Pusan) to uncover the 
golden lid that covers the face of Truth is the renunciation 
of the obstructing forces (ii) ; the i6th mantra in its first 
part ‘‘ Tat te rupam kalyanatamam pagyami ” is the wish 
of the votary to see the Divine auspicious form and thus 
forms the third step (iii) ; whereas the belief that the self 
of the worshipper and that of the Solar Orb is the expres- 
sion of the great faith in the Omni-selfness of God, the ma- 
havi^vasa (iv) ; in the 17th verse we have the expression of 
the Atmaniksepa, surrender (Kftam) or sacrifice of the 
immortal soul (vayur anilam amjtam), so that its body of 
karma is turned to ashes (bhasmmtam gariram) and it is 
uplifted by the Divine as Om and Sacrifice (Kratu) or 
Divine Will, and the repetition of the words Kftam smara 
merely afl&rms the total dependence on the Divine to help, 
a state of extreme helplessness of a soul that has given up 
all its being and existence to the Divine, whose only prayer 
is ‘ Na-mah ’ (Not I but Thee) (i8th verse). This is the state 
of Karpanya (ekanta-bhakti, akificanyatva, avyabhicara- 
bhakti). All these six states of the soul are but deepening 
stages *in the Soul’s entry into the Divine but at every stage 
of the Divine’s helf) it is that is being sought and not that 
of the^imited and restricted and ignorant ego. Here too we 
'’find that knowledge of the Divine Oneness and All-ness it 
is that governs frorp the first actions of sacrifice of the self. 
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THus ^aranagati is a dynamic Sacrifice^* and in it is compris- 
ed the aSvamedha, the purusamedha and the Brahmamedha, 
sacrijBce of the senses, out-ward-moving and extravert ; jac- 
rifice of the ego as a circumscribed and limited or private 
being apart from and in conflict with the All, a possessive 
and egoistic entity ; and the realisation of the Leadership 
of God the Omnipervasive Super-conscient Being in every 
fibre. 

To conclude this meditation I may point out in the first 
instance how the integral mind works with respect to the 
spiritual universe. The spiritual universe is the eternal 
universe in a sense, for, from it proceeds all types of pre- 
sentation in space-time-events. The whole literature of 
the Hindu, or for that matter of any true religious 
community or philosophy is to be interpreted 
correspondentially as my friend Dr. Mohan Singh 
states from multiple stand-points, that is, from the 
adhibhautika, adhyatmika and adhidaiva aspects. Each 
of these divisions may find further sub-divisions. And they 
may be called the Vedic, Brahmanic, Upanisadic, Aitihasic, 
Pauranic and Agamic. The failure of modern philosophers 
to go behind to the bed-rock of spiritual experience is so 
clearly patent in their writings which despite their learning 
and scholarship (on which they pride themselves) that w^ 
are likely to miss the truth of the spiritual universe. There 
is an eternity streaming through the temporal, and a temporal 

It is a very strange coincidence that MahSySna Buddhism pitched 
upon the name Vairocana (son of Virocana ? Vi§nu) as the name of 
the AdiBuddha, since Vairocana is the name of Mahabali, the mahaprajna, 
the sole enjoyer of the Divine Bliss-nature, as a consequence of the 
Great Sacrifice which not merely concluded with the physical rite but 
the psychological surrender. It is because rites have a tendency to 
become severed from the psychological that all objectifications have a 
tendency to limit, pervert and derealise the meaning, the psychological. 
Thus it is necessary to rescue the meaning which alone can help the* move- 
ment upward and form the b^sis of any true endeavour. It musl how- 
ever be all the time understood that the fact of this occurance of dis-'' 
ruption or disunity cannot be the cause for a wholesale condemnation of 
all objectivity and expression of the psychological truths. 
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that reveals the eternal, and this intermingling* in the pro- 
cess of civilization, through poetry, art, sculpture, dance 
an<i philosophy and sciences, clearly portends so simple 
intellectual understanding. On the contray rationalism has 
tended to be dogmatic ami has ceased to see the confusion 
into which its own analyses have landed it. Spiritual un- 
derstanding or gnostic being will clearly interleave the 
historical with that which is suprahistorical and grant 
meanings not available in the one or the other exclusively. 
The fundamental manner of interpretation was long ago 
envisaged in the Brahmanic literature, but we have grown 
so much intellectual these days that we have been for a long 
time unaccustomed to see more than one aspect at a time and 
this seeing of one aspect did the trick of depriving us of the 
fruits and visions of the entire reality : To quote the Isd. 
(9.) again “Andham tamah pravisanti Ye’vidyam upasate 
tato bhuya iva te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah (See also the 
1 2th mantra). Thus it is necessary to interpret the whole 
body of literature as an organic whole. This is undoubtedly 
difficult and may lead to lot of confusion and may be called 
Research in the strict and literal sense of the term, but this 
is not the research that will get the applause of the savants 
and scholars of the present day. It means the seeing of 
things temporal and eternal in one sweep and this one is 
forced to say ‘ sadly ’ is possible only to one supramentally 
awakened to the deep and foundational unity of the two 
b)i a radical experience. 




INDIAN MARTIAL TRADITION 
By V. K . Ramachandra Dikshitar 
Introductory 

The late lamented Maxmiiller did a distinct service to the 
cause of indology by the translations of the Sacred Books 
of the Hindus and by his own original contributions on 
Indian History, culture and civilisation. But at the same 
time most accidently he committed one or two mistakes 
for which we arc at present paying rather a heavy price. He 
was the first to propound a theory of Aryan race,^ surely 
a pigment of his imagination. It caught like wild fire and 
various ingenious theories of race, and rac-e origins, 
superiority of the Aryan or inferiority of the Dra vidian or 
vice versa cropped up in the hori2:on of indological fields with 
the result that we are now fighting endlessly by bringing 
unnecessarily the imaginary race theory to the forefront. 
The fact is there were no races, Aryan or Dravidian, un- 
happily confused with the rich streams of Aryan and 
Dravidian cultures. A happy parallel is afforded by the fact 
that we can speak of an Anglo-saxon or Latin culture but 
no! of Anglo-saxon or Latin races. 

• The other mistake more germane to our subject is that 
the Hindus did not believe in the reality of this world, looked 
upon things including our very existence as unreal, illusory, 
whatever may mean that significant expression Maya in 
Sanskrit. This idea of the world and its activities being 
— 

^ Max Muller — Chips from a German Workshop (new edition) 
Vol. I Preface p. lX;»Biograp^ of words^ ^sxA Home of the Aryans 
Appendix IV. p. 245. 
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^llya, Of a sftare and st delusion belongs to the region of 
philosophy and not even religion. The intellectuals of the 
Hindu community who spent their time in the foi^^sts 
speculating on the life here and hereafter evolved systems 
of philosophy which find expression in the numerous 
Upanigads and literature of the post-Upanijadic period. 
From the vast ocean of literature reflecting philosophical 
ideas and doctrines, our scholar Maxmiiller wrote that the 
Hindus were mainly a community of philosophers whose 
mind was bent towards the other world, and who did not 
attach any importance to things mundane. 

This is unfortunately incorrect. The term Hindus is 
a mysterious term. The ancient lawgivers distinguished 
four major castes and a number of minor castes framed mainly 
after their respective occupations. The philosophical school 
was the monopoly of the few, catering to the intellectual 
. community which was designated the Brahmana community. 
Even here a choice few gave themselves to a reflection of 
such theories while others who shared with the king, the 
weal or woe of the kingdom, were worldly-wise. What 
about the families which were hereditary Purohitas to 
different rulers and what about the families whose members 
served the state as councillors, ministers, judges and even 
commanders like Dronacarya of epic fame is an interroga- 
tion for answer. The philosophy did not affect the life and 
career of members of the ruling caste, trading caste, or 
peoples caste consisting of agriculturists, carpenters, tnasops, 
barbers, washermen, and so forth. These formed the 
bulk of the community through the ages. They never 
worried about one god or a multiplicity of gods. They 
knew their duties and adhered to them irrespective' of 
consequences. The Hindu ideal was known svadharma 
i.e., each person in his station. This prevented, two 
things — competition and survival of the fittest. That is\ 
the beauty of Hindu civilisation. 
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A Miliiciry Caste 

^Yet another characteristic of thq Hindu civilisation 
was setting apart a whole caste for military duties,* This 
was the Ksatriya caste. It was the ruling caste. Only a 
Ksatriya could be a ruler and none else. If any member 
of other communities became a King, this could be only 
due to very peculiar circumstances, and he was to be 
given Kgatriyahood and consecrated then as a ruler. 
Ever since man was born, he was a figliter, born of psy- 
chological impulses.* It is true of all tribes and of all 
nations. It is also true of India. As I shall show in the 
sequal Indian martial tradition begins with the Vedic period 
and has a continuous history to the present day. While 
intellectuals were speculating in the realm of philosophy 
in forests and caves, life went on in the cities and towns, 
in capitals and forts, in the plains and on the river banks. 
Life included a warrior’s life. The element of permanence 
and endurance in Hindu culture is their genius to set apart 
a whole community for warfare. It was itself a standing 
army of the country. Every Ksatriya was a Knight by 
himself. He fought and fought relentlessly to save his 
country and religion. By having a separate warrior caste, 
thf peace of the country or communities engaged in other 
pursuits of life was not affected. The normal life, went on.* 
The/e was no disturbance of the economic equilibrium. 
There was no want of food. There was no^ necessity for 
planning a new world order. For the old order was not 
affected in the least. It was not a peoples’ war.® It was 
certainly a war in which the King representing the whole 
nation plunged. Its defeat or victory affected the state as 

a whole. By a peculiar social device the nation’s represent- 

' 

* Se?; Dikshitar, War in Ancient India, ch^II, sec I. 

' ^ Ibid. ch. L 

* For example, see Megasthenes* India. Mecrindle Fig. i. 

® This I have dealt in greater detail in mv paper to the Aryan 'Path . ' 
Snme Concepfs of War in Ancient India, 

F. 4 * 
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atives who ' were the great K§atriya community went to 
the field of battle to decide the nation’s destiny. That is 
why Megasthenes who was an ambassador to the ffourt 
of Pataliputra, the capital of Candragupta Maurya about 
520 B.C. has left a valuable record : “ Nor would an enemy 
coming upon a husbandman at work on his land do him 
any harm, for men of this class being regarded as public 
benefactors are protected from all injury.” 

While it is largely true that only the warrior caste 
fought our battles, sometimes soldiers were recruited from 
other communities also. If a war is of a prolonged 
character and if the resources in men and material were 
diminishing, then recourse was had to enlist soldiers from 
the people-castc. These were mercenary soldiers in the 
sense they were hired for a particular purpose and dis- 
banded afterwards. In those days the success of the army 
depended on its numerical strength. Hence the levy. 
But there is no evidence that there was a general conscrip- 
tion at all ; though there is some evidence of conscription 
of wealth* from wealthy communities for war purposes. 

If we approach India’s martial tradition with, this back- 
ground, then we can get a correct perspective of the whole. 
In the Vedic age the King was a member of the warrior 
caste and he was helped in his military functions by members 
of his caste, who enjoyed the rank of nobility. Their main 
duty W^s readiness for war. The bow is the main weapon 
of this age. Every noble was instructed in the art of war 
which was then the science of the bow.’ One feature of 
these Hindu wars was that the King led the host to the 
field. He was in the front rank and inspired his troops by 
his magnetic personality to fight to the end. Sudas* a 
powerful Vedic monarch had to fight a confederacy of ten 


• Mhb. ^anti. 71-72 : S7. 35-39. 
^ Vedic Index: I. pp. 388-89. 

8 % Veda: VII 18. 8. 9. 
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kings. We can well nigh imagine the nature of such a con- 
flict. We meet here and there with battle hymns in Vedic 
literature, for instance, the Veda. VTI. i8. 

lutws of War 

But it was in the epic ageAhat the foundations of Indian 
martial tradition were truly laid. It was now the morale 
of the Indian arm}^ that was exhibited to the utmost possible 
extent. There are several quotations in the Mahdbharata 
which indicate the high sense of discipline and keenness of 
spirit pervading the Hindu army. Every soldier elected 
duty and glory at the cost of life.® His duty was to fight 
and die in battle. A coward only die of sickness in his 
house. Nothing is nobler than enter the field when 
challenged to fight, unmindful of the consequences. It made 
no difference with the epic warrior whether he killed or was 
killed in the battle.^ To retreat is to bring ignominy to his 
family and country. Fight to the death or to th^ complete 
victory brought glory to the family and country. Further 
glory was to find a place in India’s heaven. Whatever 
be the caste or status of the enemy he must be attacked. 
It is the veritable law of warfare. If a soldier who goes 
to a battle dies fighting he was accorded the funeral service 
due to a warrior. But the death of such a hero should not 
be mourned or lamented. On the other hand one should 
be glad of it and proud of it. - 

The epic soldier was not the indiscriminate mercenary 
warrior recruited for the moment, disbanded afterwards. 
Every soldier had his fixed salary and a permanent employee 
of the state. When there was a call for arms, he went out 
in all glee. In peace time he enjoyed life with his family 
drawing the same salary. Adequate compensation amount- 

® See. for instance, Mhh. V. 74. 23. 

Mhh. Udjoga: 72.4. 
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inc; to pension was given to the family of the soldier who 
fdl in the fielc^ with his boots/^ to use the modern phrase. 
The wounded and disabled were taken to the camp and 
treated by expert physicians and surgeons. 

Notwithstanding his enthusiasm and love of glory the 
epic soldier did not indulge in indiscriminate and reckless 
fighting. Even here he had a plan. His camp which 
looked like a city was self-sufficient. There were certain 
rules wffiich he observed even when the action was hottest. 
There was no fighting during nights.^® Every morn opened 
with music and the chiefs met to decide the particular 
array and its commander for the day. At sunset the arms 
were down and all returned for rest. Though there arc 
examples where these rules were not strictly observed, 
still the rule was there and ordinarily followed. Some of 
the laws of war were : — 

(1) Non-combatants were not to he molested. ' 

(2) The disabled and those who ask for mercy were 

not to l)e attacked. 

,( 3 ) The weaponless and defenceless should not be 
molested. 

(4) The retreating should not be attacked. 

(5) Barbed and poisoned arrow^s should not be used. 

(6) The subdued soldier to be reinstated and the 

conquered people should not be disturbed 
from the observance of their own laws and 
customs. 

(7) There was to be fighting between equals. 

(8) Women, children, ambassadors and cows were 

not to be touched. 

Mhb. ^anti. 86. 24-5. 

Ibid. 95. 17-18. , 

See Dikshitar; War in Ancient India p. 75. . 
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(9) Corn fields, fruit and flower gardens were left 
unlmolcsted. 

^(10) Incendiarism is to be condemned. 

Viewing this code of war as a wnolc, wc find 
that wars generally did not affect the progressive and 
civilised elements of the state. Wars were certainly fought 
at any cost but not with any method. These principles 
were the governing motives of wars indulged by the 
Mauryan and Gupta emperors. A^oka regretted his action 
at Kalinga where thousands of innocents were slaughtered 
in the unrighteous war which he engaged. In fact 
Kautalya the celebrated author of the y\rthaSdstra^ a rare 
work on polity, postulates three kinds of war — Dharma 
vijaya (righteous warfare), Asura vijaya (unrighteous 
warfare with no regard to the laws of war), and lobha vijaya 
(due to greed of territory, women and property). The last 
two are condemned in unequivocal terms. Samudragupta’s 
and Harsa’s wars were actuated by a sense of glory and 
pride, the object of which was to win the heaven.^® It was 
something religious in character and spiritual in outlook. 

South Indian Tradition 

If this were true of the North Indian tradition, the 
tradition of the south is much more vivid and awe inspiring. 
Our principal authority for South Indian tradition is the 
^angam literature of the Tamils. The classics are full of 
wa»fare. The ancient Tamils were much more fierce, 
chivalrous and valorous. As we shall see even their 
womenfolk were animated by martial spirit and helped their 
kith and kin in winning battles. There is a technical term 
Tumbaittinai.^'^ According to this concept when a chief or 

Ibi^ Ch. II. sec. ii. 

^16 A.rthai 3 stra. Bk II. i. t 

See the legends in^the coins of Samudragupta. 

Vw^pporul Yeiybamalai. VII Patalam. 
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a warrior was' attacked from all sides by the throwing of 
darts and spears at him, still he remained undaunted. The 
weapons would have pierced the dilferent parts of his b<?dy 
and still he went on fighting. A certain weapon had cut 
his body twain. Even then the cut body did not fall on 
the ground but it ’was still in heroic action and movement. 
This state is called technically attai adutal.^® In Kannada 
the cut body is called atte and Telugu atta. In Tamil it is 
attai. 

The old tradition was that the king himself fought 
the enemy and when it was found that the chief was 
declining in strength then a commander rushed to his aid 
and carried on the battle much more vigorously. If during 
the course of the fight, the enemy king who rode an elephant, 
fell down with his elephant, the warriors killed the fallen 
foe and engaged themselves, in a dance called amalat^. 
This is to ^o honour to the dead chief and to celebrate 
also their victorJ^ When once the chief fell dead, the army 
generally retreated but the conquering king recklessly 
attacked the soldiers in retreat and slew them (nulilattu)®® 

There were warriors again who being wounded either 
on the face or chest would deem it derogatory to survive 
that feat and would further ulcerate the wound and end 
their lives. This is called marakkanjiP- After the battle 
was over, it was a custom for the wives of heroic soldiers 
to enter the field in search of their husbands. When once 
she saw her husband in a pool of blood with darts struck 
on his breast, and about to die, she drew back the weapon 
and drove it into her body so that she may not survive 
him. Still another custom was for the woman to closely 
embrace the dying head of her husband to her breasts and 


Tol. Porul sutram 71, Naccinar Kiniyar gloss. 
Tol. Porul sutram 72. * 

Ibid. 

Tolkappiyam : Pufa Hipaiyiyal. 
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forehead and continue in that state of sadness until the last 
breath of her life went out. 

^ Tamil land could boast of not only heroic housewives 
but also of heroic mothers. They have disproved the 
appellation weaker sex given to them. In the 'Tamil 
work Puranantiru, a composition of about two centuries 
before Christian era, there are passages^^ which go 
to prove to the hilt the heroism and glory of Tamil 
Warrior- wo men. Okkurma^attiyar, a poetess, is all praise 
to a noble woman who was the mother of only one son 
and who sent that son to the field of battle in response 
to a call. The lady dresses his hair which was a tuft and 
presented him with all armour. Her parting words were 
“ Your father and grand-father fell heroically in battle. 
My hope and prayer is that you should follow their 
example. Go and fight to the end as befits a youngman.” 

Another poem says that when a heroic mother heard 
the heart-rending news that her son lost his courage 
in action and had retreated, her blood boiled with indigna- 
tion. She vowed that if that were a fact, she should cut off 
her breasts with which she suckled him. With this 
determination she went out to meet the retreating son, with 
a sword in hand ; she could not meet him. So she made 
a search in the field and found her son’s body cut in twain. 
At this her happiness was greater than that she had at his 
birth .2® 

, Instances of this may be multiplied. We may refer 
to one other sample of the Tamil heroism. That is what 
one calls head offering.®* It was a practice in those days to 
invoke the aid of the war goddess on the eve of an expe- 
dition. The goddess was pleased, according to the belief 
of the times, with sacrifices of goats, buffaloes and even 



Pufam^ 

22 Pufam, 277 . 
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humafi beings. But one curious practice of the Tamil 
soldiers was to go to the altar, stand before the diety, cut 
their heads themselves with swords, place the cut head^ at 
the altar, when the cut trunk stands Btjxx raising both hands 
in prayer. This sentiment may be crude and all the same 
it indicates the intense feeling on the part of the Tamil 
soldier, his courage and boldness without caring in, the least ■ 
for his life. 

Side by side with humane treatment meted to . the 
enemy, the Tamil kings more often showed themselves 
inhumane. For there are instances where the bloodthirsty 
warriors quenched their thirst of vengeance by ploughing 
the roads and streets with asses and donkeys and sowing 
seeds of castor, cotton and other cereals. It is said even 
the houses of gods were not spared.^® The use of fire to 
buildings and looting of the property were also not uncom- 
mon. Sonjetimes the defeated king was captured and put 
to death. These soldiers went by the name of mafavar, 
who were fierce-looking, and full of martial spirit and 
valour. There is still a mafavar tribe in the present 
Ramnad district and these are perhaps the descendants of 
the old martial tribe. 

The Kajput Tradition 

The Hindu warriors who are from A.D. 800 known 
as Rajputs had to fight for another eight hundred years 
more against the invading Mohammedans. TheSe 
Rajputs were the lineal descendants of the ancient 
Ksatriya stock and endeavoured their best not to give 
a holding to the new invader. When Mahomed Kasim 
invaded Sind, Raja Dahir of Sind collected a large force 
and matched to oppose him. Though he received a, severe 
arrow wound, still ‘ he fharged in the most gallant mannei^^ 


Kalinga Hupparani, 15, 392. 
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into the midst of the Arabian horse where he died like a 
hero.** Again when Mohamed Ghori led his expedition, 
he^as attacked by as many as one hundred and fifty Rajput 
princes who rallied under .the banner of Pritlivi Raj “having 
sworn by the water of the Ganges, that they would conquer 
their enemies, or die martyrs to their faith.” In the course 
pt a letter addressed to Mahomed they said : “ it were better, 
then, you should repent in time, of the rash resolution you 
h,ave taken, and we shall permit you to retreat in safety ; 
but if you have determined to brave your evil destiny, we 
have sworn by our gods to advance upon you with our rank- 
breaking elephants, our plain -trampling horses, and blood- 
thirsting soldiers, early in the morning to crush the army 
which your ambition has led to ruin*’.” 

There were two battles at Taraori, near Karnal. In 
the §rst Ghori was beaten. But in the second battle Pri- 
thvi Raja was defeated and captured and put ^to death.*® 
Then later when Baber came to establish the Mughal empire, 
Rana Sangha of Mewai** offered a heroic resistance as his 
descendant Pratapa Singh later fought against the great 
Akbar. Though Akbar and Shah Jahan were diplomatic 
enough to enlist these gallant soldiers in their army and use 
them to fight against their enemy, there were Rajputs who 
would not suffer the disgraceful deeds of the foreigner. 
They attacked Aurangzeb though not with much success. 
In. the meantime in Maharastra, Sivaji rose to power. He 
saw how Hindu religion was in danger and his country 
almost a lost dominion. His tactics were too much for 
the Mughal Emperor. All his plans to capture this 
great leader failed. The Mahrattas made a last effort and 

*• Briggs : H'tstoty of tlx VJst of the Mahomedan Power, Vol. IV, 
pp. 406*409. 

, Briggs : op. fit. Vol. 1, pp. 174-179. . 

« C. H. 1 . Ill, p. 4Q. 

•• C. H. I. IV, pp. 16-17. 

P. 5 * 
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a iSld bid in the i8th century for the dominion of India 
fifed by miirtial qualities. But it was too late. The 
tottering Mughal empire passed on slowly but surely ,^to 
the hands of the East India Company. 

Military Raees of Modern India 

The Mutiny of 1857 has been called the Great Indian 
Mutiny, but really speaking it was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance in certain parts of the country, while other parts 
rallied to the standard of the British to put it down with 
all their might, A serious outbreak took place only in 
Delhi and Oudli, Cawnpore and Central India.®® In other 
provinces it was more an incident of a negligible character. 
Whatever it was, it did a disservice to our country. It made 
the great Bengal Army disappear®’^ with a few exceptions. 
It made the British to lose the confidence of the Indian to 
some extent. By loyal and faithful service after the mutiny 
our soldiers all over India have earned the gratitude of army 
officers and commanders. That is why today large numbers 
are being recruited. For trust alone begets trust. 

Let me take up the Punjab. From the Mutiny down 
to the present day the hardy races of the Punjab — the Rajput 
Dogra, the Punjabi Mohamedans, the Sikhs and the Jats have 
been associated with the British Army and have displayed 
wonderful skill and splendid enthusiasm. The Dogras are, 
according to Major G. F. MacMunn, the most valued of ^11 
soldiers. They are Brahmins, Rajputs, Jats and the like 
who retain the old Aryan religious faith and habits.®® 
They are also enlisted to the Imperial Service Troops in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. The Pathans in the Indian 
Army come mostly from within the British border or 

30 Thompson and Garratt : R/se anr! fulfilment of British rule 4 n Indm^ 
pp. 43^-446 and Maemunn : Armies of India, Ch. Ill, ^ 

Ihld, 449-450. 

The yirmles of India p. 143, 
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between the administered border and the Afghan frontier. 
Also the Duranis oome to our ranks especially the cavalry. 
To^these may be added the Haaaras enlisted chiefly in the 
Baluchistan regiments, besides the Baluchis themselves. 

The military services of the Sikhs are too widely known. 
Whether raised before the Mutiny or after, the Sikh regi^ 
ments are equally famous. What is said of the Sikhs is 
also true of the Jats. Major MacMunn writes “ As a fight- 
ing man, his slow wit and dogged courage give him many 
of the characteristics of the British soldier at his best.®® 

During the Great War I more than one half of the Indian 
army was drawn from the Punjab, and their achievement 
was very remarkable. The Lahore and Meerut Divisions 
which were sent to France in the Autumn of 1914 played 
an heroic part. True to their traditions of loyalty and self- 
sacri^ce the Indian soldiers felt as they feel today that that 
war was their war. The strongest appeal to a Punjabi (this 
is true of every Indian also) is, it is said, one to his i^^at 
(honour), especially in protecting their hearths and homes. 
The warrior is easily roused. To this may be added the 
splendid war services of the Punjab Native States during 
the Great War and in the last Global War. This gallant 
record which keeps Indian martial tradition unimpaired has 
earned for the Punjab as the shield, spearhead and sword- 
hand of India.®* The same military bearing and dash and 
daring of a fighting caste are noticed in other Rajputs who 
bold practically all the great States of Rajputana, Kathiawar 
and a great part of Central India. This is equally true of 
the Muhammedans of Rajputana and as well as of the 
descendants of Maratha conquerors — Scindia, Gaikwar, Hoi- 
kar and others in the West and entral India. The Mahrat- 
tas cl^m to be Rajputs of the Agnikula persuasion. “ They 


*® Ibid. p. 139-40. 

India I knew it by Sir Michael O’Dwyer (151)) (Ch. XV). 
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bSre long scrted with credit and distinction in the Bombay 
Army.” They are famous for their wiriness and endutance. 

The next military race of importance are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal and the Garhwali (a hill tribe) west of Nepal. 
There are many battalions of Gurkhas in the service, the 
enlistment dating from the Nepal War. Among the many 
good qualities of the Gurkhas is the intensity of cameraderie 
that exists between them and their officers as also between 
them and the British troops. The Gurkhas are bom soldiers. 
The Garhwalis dress themselves in Gurkha style of rifle 
uniform with kilmarnock cap. They are deemed to be 
of “ considerable fighting value.” 

Ra^es of the Carnatic 

Madras is generally put down as an “ Unmilitary ” 
province with a few’ exceptions like the men of the Coorg 
hills and Moplahs of Malabar. But the army of the Madras 
Presidency otherwise named the Coast Army had done its 
services in the most satisfactory manner. The T amil s 
like the Kallar and Maravar and the Muhammedans of 
Tamil districts, the Velamas and Rachewars of AndhradeSa 
are also enlisted. The value and history of the Madras 
sepoy require a special treatment. It was the French who 
recruited originally Indian sepoys and gave them a quasi- 
European training. Then the English began to use this 
valuable material. The sepoys were at first termed peons. 
The First Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s army 
in our Presidency, Major Stringer Law'^rence was struck 
by the efficiency and valour of Madras sepoys in the 
battle at Cuddalore in 1748 against the French, the siege 
of Afcot 1751 and the battle at the Golden Rock near 
Trichinopoly 1753.®® So with the reorganisation of the 
Madras Army in 1765 the number of the sepoy batWlions 

H. H. DodwcJl : Sepoy Kteruitment m the Old Madras Army Oi. II. 
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was increased. The sepoys were promoted as Naiks, 
Havildars and Jamadars. 

^One of the battalions known as Baillie-Ki-Paltan*® 
(1759-1930) named after Lt. William SaiUie who commanded 
it from 1765 to 1771, showed their gallantry at Chengamah 
with Hyder Ali in 1767. Whether at the battle of Assaye 
(1803) or in China (1840-41) the Madras troops showed 
spirited behaviour and won great credit, let alone the First 
and Second Mysore Wars. In the Great War (1914-18) 
South India’s contribution was no less important. The 
88th Carnatic Infantry and the 85rd Wallajabad Infantry 
along with others won great distinction.®’ 

If we only turn to the recent world war we have a 
brilliant record of achievements. In North Africa it was 
the Indian Army that smashed the enemy completely and 
won ^orld-wide distinction. Our army won glory in the 
fields of Italy advancing against great odds. Thus the sum 
total of Indian martial tradition is to fight to the end, and 
even to sacrifice one’s life, if need be, for the cause of the 
crown and the country. 


*• Baillie-Ki-Paltan by I.t. Col. H. F. Murland, Higginbothams, 1952. 
C. S. Srinivasachari, Ne» Repiew 1941, pp. 367-585. 




STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN COSME- 
TfcS AND PERIUMERY— THE GANDHAYUKTI 
SECTION OF THE VISNUDHARMOTTARA • 
AND ITS RELATION TO OTHER TEXTS 
ON THE GANDHA^ASTRA 

By P. K. Gode 

In my studies in the History of Indian Cos met Us and Perfumery 
{GandhaSastrd) so far published, I have analysed and made 
use of the following Sanskrit texts on the GandimSastra : — 
(i) Two special treatises on the GandhaSdstra (com- 
posed between e.A.D. 1500 and 1600) dis- 
covered by me, viz. (i) Gandhasara of Gahga- 
dhara and (ii) Gandhanada with Marathi Com- 
• mentary.^ 

(z) The chapter called “ Gandhadhikdra ” of a work 
on erotics called the Ndgarasarvasva by a Buddhist 
author PadmaSri {About A.D. 1000).* 

(3) The Gandhayukti section of the Agnipurdt}a 

{Between A.D. 800 and 900).® 

(4) The Gandhayukti section of the Bfhatsartrhitd 

of Varahamihira (f.500 A.D.).* 

The above sources prove beyond challenge the histoiy' 
of the GandhaSdstra literature for more than 1500 years, 
though unfortunately the texts on this subject which have 
come down to us are few and fragmentary. It should, 
therefore, be out endeavour to link up every new source 
with the texts referred to above to enable us to have 

' Vifle joumul of the Bombay Vaiversity, Sept. 1945, pp. 44-52; 
Net)’ ludian Antiquary ¥ch-Matc\\, 185-195. 

^ Ibid, pp. ^1-5 i- 

. » Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. IX. (Part^4.) 1945, pp. 145-151- 
* Bharatiya Vidya, July-August, i^45> PP- i49-i5^- 
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a *t:onnected 'view of the history of the GandhaSastta frotn 
the remotest antiquity to the present day. 

I propose here to deal with the Gandhayukti section of 
the Vismdharmottara Ptirdna (Khanda II, chap. 64 — ^pp. 
220 — 221 of VenkateSvar Press Edition, Bombay). This 
section reads as follows : — 


“II II 


A 20 ^ ^ ^ I 

ymr =tar 5r>T<T q;q?T' ^rgr u ? 11 
A 21 ^ I 



: II ^ II 


A 22 5 5 I 

^^nr»nt 5 ^ 11 ^ 11 

cT^i% 5 ^ Tj^^nrvTJsn fs^i 

5fl#3!r Mi-^M^<r5<1«lir<,«)l II V II 
• srwf^tcT ?ic5Rfrf%?i^ 1 

II ^ II 


® Compare the Six processes of manufacturing cosmetics men- 
tioned in the of the *iwieT< of ujftnt in the 

following verse : — 

trsR sfW 1 

y^Tfftr afftM: II ^ II 

Here I shall compare the verses on in the \yith 

those found in the (Venkateswar Press, Bombay). Chapter 224 

(verses 19-42). [A zo= Agnipura^ Chap. 224 verse 20 and so on ] ; — 


A 2® — 5fl^trr^tTfr titt ^ i 

^<iT!Fr ^ ?m II ii 

A 21 — jfnpf 4;fl r Ttg» ' FH4 5»j?n5i 

Tetst: II H 


A22 — frgfl?!>p 5 irajai 5 ti?! i 

^nT«TT% 5 ^»K«Tf»»l«l ST%5i; II || 
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sraiT gJTtftraf arar 5 1 

?T?r: pF^arr II ^ II 

wtPr^r 11 \3 11 

frrr?5 ir?srs 3 !foT ip^isi j^^frrf^i 

rressif ^TapTT ?rT sr^>tf%cTT 11 «i II 

vn^^^g'sjT' TS'^rq^y^frorr I 
3115^4? S3ir ci«m^ cT^^ii II 

JT^r pTff^ersft 5 ifoJT# ^TrsPTaT I 

PtT%^ f^fin’^TRcrfJT: S^T: J^TMI ^oiiS 

lT ??TPIffa^ ^ 'TfT^H%rPT II II 

cra^ ’TmT? 3 JT 5 p?^Prs? Pp f i^ ii^^ i 

?m T37 ^>1? II II 

5 i?r ?5 g <T«mn 

ci?r ?5 »j^pRrw 2 Tr 3 F??rnref>Tf?rff: ii n n 

•* The Gandhasdra mentions different varieties of such as — (i), 
seqr«, (2) ( 3 ) %TOi, ( 4 ) ( 5 ) (6) IsmqPK, 

(7) ^imFB (See verses 8-17 of of »fitor:— B.O.R. 

Institute MS in the Raddi Collection). The jsqw; and »T^«B arc 
described in the »1?<TOI^ as follows : — 

'‘7=^Tsr5CT3rs R^5F<f ^!Tt3i?rrnr ii <s ii 
q%r^ 3 rr 0 ^ ggqTyfe gRlfaT: i 

*rf TT^ frWT Tif Jf^T^SR || % || 

RgRTrTtP^gqfT Ri|-^R |” 

» The aromatic ingredients (rpt^^) mentioned by Varahamihira 
in the »r**tgf%! section of the (r. A. D, 500) are : — “qir 

«R 9 ig»j^:”, IfR, 3 fFfl, FFB^, RpigRiq!, Wrt3«qi, *WI, 

Prqsqg, gssr^, 3 ^, *«««, «^igT, gtRi, .jto), WRRJl«r, 

# 37 ftcRS^«r, «^sqiswi% nwT.sga, wnqi, tm?, 

R 9 W, €^ 4 gT, ^<1, sflrngq;, ^i«T, RftR, an^iw, 

, ar*^, I.'FRR, 4 ®l 5 t, ?ni?fl«R?r, — I note here articles in the Habson-Jobson 
(1903) on a f(fw of the above ingredients ; — Pages 152-153 — CAMPHOi. 

F.6 • 
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fTm- ^ ?rFff^ mrr ii ?v n 
’T«rR>T*rJ??rP?RT: I 

5c<tt^9yqfTcfv^ cr«rpT?t 5»rf^fv; ii n 
sT^rr^ 5ft'!JT*TT'n-GT ^rm^TT % *rr i 

^rr PrPrf^ 5?^5r«5rrsCT ii 

^ftgyfirg ggsTT Pr^f5T*rr 5m i 

^Pt %s!r 'TT fe^mriT ii ?V3 ii 

PT!i?5iTJTt ^ jmort ^<Tftgyftrg n n 

r€|«fT sp5S!T ^pf^r i 

3Rftr«Tcfw«rT ffPI? JTBTwW^ II? ^11 
3r5r; TT 5 ^ jfPTrffrtr^^fCTrfir ^tts^ot i 
A 23 TO sr?r»Tf 5 ft iroii 

5 t 4^ ff*f 5rrefr 5r?njr 1 

A 2*4 ^TTOT ^ ^ sfirror ?i? ir?ii 

— ^usages recorded are e,A.D 540 (Caphura, e.A.D. 940 {Camphor), 
A.D. 1298 (Camfera), etc. 

Paget — TBMBOOL—usages recorded are £tom A.D. 1298 

{Tembul) onwards. 

Page 599 — MUSK —i^t^^l) usages ; — c.A.D. ^^{nmstui) mentioned 
by St. Jerome); e.A.D. 545 {Musk animal ) etc. 

Pages 789-790 — SANDAL (W^*T) — Usages: — Sandalwood {e.A.D. 
545) onwards. 

Page 499 — LAC (w^t) — usages : — Lae-dye {e.A.D.80-^0) mentiened 
in Periplus. 

* The Gandhandda (folios 45-47 of B.O.R-I. MS) describes the manu- 
facture of different kinds of 'fps, with fanciful names such as tRSTng*?^, 
^WiW?t, etc. The GanSasara also describes the prepUration of 

(Vide folios 12-15 of B.O.RJ. MS eff Gandbasara). 

A 23 TO ye tpT* *»t 5 fV I ' 

rT^tr fyr ^rtt ir^ii 

A 24 $TOTS 5 e 45 fT ?lf 1 

sfHrorro: ii^vn 
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A 25 ii it 

A 26 S' t srs^f ^nTTsuT n n 

ProjrnF^: ?rs>3T a-«rr 1 

A 27 ^TS>qT ir«rTSc?%«®sr fwr; 11 n 

rS=S ^STRft^?? ^57 f«f <T I 

A 28 ?r»R ^FTS 5 gmt cm 11 ii 

Tir^ ^rrrafGs ^ q^gsinfor 

A 29 ^rmsnr sss rr^r i^^ssstii 11 

*r»rs^w m’f «pr^!ri 

^ ^ 



A 30 


II R'S II 

A 31a RTtf^TTmi ?r>f^mii rc ii 

'TTJ5IT55*TPI% I 

A 31b ?T sirnr^' msf^?g;mTN'iR'Tf?:*r 11 11 

?Trr?RfR5r?rr?af f r|<Tr^ 1 


A 23 ?T| ^'IS3^apfw^{%: I 

A 26 5 t S 3 ^ =fmTsni 1 

WSTTf II W II 

s* ' 

A 27 "fTStRT SRT; I 

;TT#t<T >'7 #55 f 3 (|r*r sfwpT^sR ti ^19 11 

A 28 #%# ?Ult ’RT^vTf #^51 I 

*TT»ff 5^:1 ^ fBS ^ fsnsTSmfoi f#{S#<TII ^<I 11 

A 29 giTTSR SR^inr#^!!! I 

lT>TS#fT ? 5 TH f>Tsf ^JRTSiTW m"?. II 

A 30 c^WTFFSSf^mrfwirr^flWrj#: I 

m 5 iRR 5 Rfwr 5 t #55 fa!f«TR# 11 

?C 31 '3rr cng[R^< T rR s>l^ 5 !;i 

»T5wr# 5 ^f# 5 q;s 3 RpR»iVlg<*i 11 
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^5yqKT<T#^«Rf sipFcr ^?rj 

A 32 Trf^wssT ^ jif sJTTsnra' 5 T^ii 11 
Tpqr<T?f ^ i«T%=5^*n^ I 

A 33 fr^ftf^af TPi f^: 11 11 

5®pr?^ »Fsr# 5 I 

5 jj^af ^ f^rsmTn ?^ 11 

3nft55P«p^5y'T JTTT^^ar 1 

O NS "S 

^^riT 'sr ?JPf aPTT II || 

^ ^JTT^ari 

arjr ^^Far «r<f?r FrF^wFsnnT 11 ^mi 
' rar^wtftr ^"jf#: 1 

A 34 tf ayfpf ^^^^^'ra’TsrrafPEa^r^iii r^fiTi ; 11 11 

srrf^ TF?r^iTT ^rr.fp^’r 


* Compare the mentioned in the n»«!rg% section of 

the Bfhafsamhita (c.A.D. 500) : — 

“irf^snsstn stTisTTO^r ^qatn 
a^T Hf ESfT 7%fr 4')T: I 
jjfafts^p^^apan 
ars^’T^^PT^aPT n^ii 

This verse has been incorporated in the Gandhasara (Folio 8 verse 
24 of B.O.R.I. MS). 

As regards mentioned in verse 27 of the 

(Jlrsrgf^) compare the following verse of (n^llk^K) : — • 

"awT^^aanJartn: ^rFf'rwspar'f ^ i 

^a^Oaf^rqat parr?V!T ara r arf?;: ii?rii 

— PTpfpT^'af^: 1” 

c\ 

A 31 pfs^spai aitri o^tiwi^si i 

jparTT ^ f^ptptT tF«r#a5 ir^^nrii ii 
A 32 #5j Prftf^af -am jBqrrfsr^#: i 

WTTrrar jp^q 5 II II 

q5n^q^^4>>awafl^5t(intnirar: i 
srrajWqqrqr arrf aqapqr n n 
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A 55 *" 1 ^ ^ II II * 

A 36 StTsf H?rT^p! 3 f rWT II II 

•Jt'id+'lf^ 'KH’T^’Sp^ ' 5 ) ifnd • I 

A 37 ^JfT THT snp5q^ 11 11 

?rr^ I 

A 38 ^rfsfWTTYJrfnPT ^^fs^rr *rf 5 m: ^*rr:iivo u 
5 IIWT: i|^^>ir^R| 5 TT: I 

A 39 jrasTifeci ?iwm?rr^?^TfT«rT 11 v? n 

^r^iTT % TrfesRTBtsrfftr^ 


28 j 


Compare the following verses on in the rFsttfiro? of 

(p. 12 of Tripathi’s Edition, Bombay, 1921). 

^pJT^Wcf r^tTHT ^isinr^ “buPt i 

' II ^ II 



^ F*r ? ww^ i <e, II 


See also m*^5mhT (p. 83 of RT 5 I# 9 H=r, Vol II, G.O.S., Baroda, 1939). 
Verses 974-976 refer to a gfe^i prepared of 
etc. 

A 55 ^ f^ 7 !pnj;i 

=51 =? II II 

A 36 ?5rm ^ ^ 5pfg;fi!3:t rr«rTi 

qwr<T#5=5r II II 


A 37 =^ 9557 THT fT?%^PT®^'T5f>mtr I 

• mi 5 ° bttF^wjt ii ?v 3 ii 

A 38 ^BJn: 5 Tfe 5 pr: I 

,• ^iraiWr ^^^^JTRmrii v- n 

A 39 ^ 5rerife?f i;T P44Maw r «4c»<i^«(^ir<mi i 

^ » |fe«RTgBjici!Ri - d ^^ra^ii it 
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A«^o ^ II V-^ II 

. ff^f =f yrarptr^ i , ' 

A 41 rWR*r 4 >: ?nTT 4 «if![ 11 n 

wrfw *Pft|T: I 

'4'i»i iP-<!id I Pi I 


5 rftrT?row>s!T n?«m 11 vv n 

f!TF|rrPT?TERf ^'of'rf ^^icJrr: 

5 r*r«TRr '^t^rwt’RrPr 1 

^ H ^ ^ I I ^ 

i 5 r»i=rfoqH%H sjtm^ 11 vt^ n 

JTTo Ho TTH hFt 5 KSR>TmTH »FH- 

JJPpTHk HfSHFKSHHtSsmr: II ?,v II 

The above chapter is preceded by chapter 65 called 
''Ht 5 ZRi?qHRr«r'TH’' and is followed by chapter 65 called 
“TmHHohr#” 


Compare the description of fjwIH in (c.A.D.iooo) 

HTcrH HTHH 5ftfT ^rWTWHIH II ?? II 

The Chap. 46, verses 201-204) refers to 

and its ingredients (See p. 441 of Vol. I of Marathi Trans, by 
Krishnashastri Phadke, Bombay, 1921) : — 

^5T I 

II 

^ yqiPT^ii yoy n 

Hfitfi-: ^TfVr: 5flH: II n 

TCTTTJTt ^ ^ i” 

A 40 <rd'+'l^ H HlFiJ# HTftRf *T^I 

ftf igpram ^fH>r F> «T 4}K4i^ li vo n 
A 41 fqw^qJTt; ^wisrtY 5 r%HFiT 5 #tpfl i 

diw^'l HHt II n 
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In thfe foregoing extract on from the 

Vii^udharmottdra I find verses 20 to 41 on 
froin chapter 224 of the Agnipurdm. To enable scholars 
to mark the few textual variants I have reproduced 
the verses from the Agnipuram below the footnotes as I 
found them in the printed edition of this Purana (Venka- 
teswar Press, Bombay). The following table ’#ill, how- 
ever, show at a glance the relation of the Gandhajukli verses 
of the Agnipuram with those in the Gandhayukti chapter of 
the Visnudharmottara 


Khanda II 
Chapter 64 

Chap. 224 

^0 (ilo Kh. II 
Chap. 64 

Verse 

I 

A 

20 

Verse „ 

23 n 


2 

A 

21 

55 

24 r 

5> 

3 

A 

22 

55 

23s! 

26; 

27 b! 

28;^ 

5> 

4 



55 

55 

5 



55 

55 

6 



55 

55 

7 



55 

29“ 

55 

8 



55 

30 

55 

9 



55 

3 IS, 
325! 

33 b 

55 

10 



55 

55 

II 



55 

55 

12 



55 

34 

55 

15 



55 

35 

55 

14 



55 

36?, 

37 b{ 

38? 

39 b 

40 b( 

4 ibi 

425! 

43 b! 

44*4 

45 

55 

^5 



55 

55 

16 



55 

55 

17 



55 

55 

18 



55 

^5 

19 



55 

55 

20'’ 1 

A 

^3 

55 

V 

• 

55 

55 

2is! 

22 ;’ 

23 b^ 

A 

A 

24 

25 

55 

55 

• 

>5 


?rfwr3^ 
Chap. 224 


A 26 

‘\ 27 

1 A 28 
v\. 29 

A 30 

-A 31a \ 

A 31b/ 



32 

A 

33 

A 

34 

A 

35 

A 

36 

A 

57 

A 

38 

A 

39 

A 

40 

A 

41 
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The #ibove table gives an impression that the Gandha- 
yukti verses of the A^ipurdtuz, which are about half of the 
Gmdhayukti verses of the Vi^pudharmottard, have been 
borrowed by the Agnipuram from the Vi^pudharmotiara. 

I cannot say if both these Puranas have borrowed their 
Gandhayukti verses from an earlier common source. We 
must hunt up the Gandhayukti texts in other Purdpas and 
correlate them with those, in the Brhatsadfhitd, Visnudhar- 
motfara, Agnipurdna, Ndgarasarvasva, Gandhasdra, Gandha- 
vdda etc. In this way alone we can put the history of the 
GandhaSdstra on a secure basis. 

Gahgadhara in his Gandhasdra tells us that the Gandha- 
tastrd is helpful in the worship of gods ?pnt«r^'Rr%rFJrr- 

. This statement is corroborated by the references 
to perfumes prescribed for religious worship. I note below 
the following extracts from the Kdlikdpurdna {V enkatefwar 
Press, Bombay, Saka 1829 — 1907) which describe the perfumes 
to be used for sich worship : — Chapter 73 (folio 189) — ^Des- 
' cription of to be used for the worship of goddess — 

^ 55fl I 

^ sjcf WT I 




STtJblES fN THfe HrST 6 RY 6 ANbtIASASTRA 


^ ?T5r*pRr?ft »Fsr: cTd^: I 



5 WT II V? II 


sr^cfNt T?ft JTt^fy 'TpbT^ I 

^ »Tf«r: ^^ftgq% ii lyv n 


Tffif; JTPTW: JT^RTt *f1^: II n 

^r^^grrmr: wit fs? ^ wf^crr; i 

T% 7 % w w»Rrr: ii ii 


>Fsr?iK Tnwrty w sr^^i 

iT»RTfW>Tt^ JT>Tcf: II VV 3 || 

tjt ?nf 5 >nwt 22 fL' 
wssift^rm^lsr »pw: sftfir^: 'tr: ii ii 

c 

?r#: T 2 ;wftt< 5 t^ STf^sit WWIrTIlV^M 

»T?^ t ?w e r5f1 w WW: I 

^ >Twt tit 1 ^®ff ^ '^° " 

ijrfg >rf«r 3 r^ sr^r^cft ; i 

rR^TTr^rtsTJlrt'T ?gi'»l^«l 4 ?KTII'\?II . 


f^r^ 5 : ?nPfT: JTfyif^t; | 

tgiirtt jftfttt »Faf: <t»T«i'Hg<ii<<Hi^ ^ II n 

»F«mr«rT WFft ii h? ii 

t^rerlfw^'n- i 

t etwt«ir? f q^ir tcw tfafestt ?RT II ^v II 


wwt yrnT^t ^r^sft i 

3r«r?JTt »T5=«I’: »Ft w1w: STfirfeiT: II KK 



* ** Gang&dhata in his GandhasSra calls the as i.e. 

fulfilling the three ends of human life viz. (i]^ (a), *|tj and ( 3 } 5 W, 

He also ca^s the »p<WiW as “$fRf...araiff^ 4 ^si” i.e. useful for the 
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The foregoing description of tlic different and 
their application in the worship of deities is sufficiently 
informative, rpsr is one of the five accessories of religious 
worship mentioned by the Kdlikapurdna in the line 
“jpsf 557 ^ (chap. 73, verse, 101) and 

also" described at length in the same context. Of the two 
items of religious worship viz., men- 

tioned by the Gundhasdra I have already recorded above 
tlie testimony of the Kdlikdpurdna about I shall 

now record its description of 'J*? and its varieties as 
used in worship. This description reads as follows : — 

Chap. 73 (folio 192) : — 

m 5pf«rcfT < 

^fTT5T^ =5ri 

f^nF?rTqt srpit ii ?? ii 

‘ !Sr f^«ft I 

f?WT JT a-c'Ti?t*RT«T!TT?l I 

sEft^^r?Tf ^ !5mt: fTOTTPr^mr II 

tr^ = 5 r I 

'fl^r^rr^: f%rr€f^^ 5 rRr«rT.ii ii 

ff?HRTpr,OT ’sTTfsTT: I 

tnrTT^: M I Rvil I 1 1 ^ 1 1 

srqr: ^rftRT; i 

^ ^ CN 

srw; ^»T «fl^; h ?<: ii 

Wr?fl^ ^TTf5=f<iT II II 

worship of Gods. This statement corresponds to the Satemqnt of the 
Kalikapurana »I*^ 

It wall thus be seto that is useful for fulfilling the four 

ends of human life, vi«, and 
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W l* 

^ % nf^ II 

ina^t 

f W'| q': ffftef: ^ i?r ^ M v? tl 
div4^«^')j|i fspifin T3[if 5i!#rt%art: i . 

I II II 

^Tf 3RrW: I 

iFt? ^ =^11 V? II 

w: sfrtNiTT: 'RT: I 
!T JTSfffT r^ ^RTgr?FT *P«T'i*=l II VY || 

^ ir|r 5T«i OTi I 

5f5|^: fRYfl: II 's'Ml 

^ ^£f__R|rara[t“ 5rf?^a;ii ii 
^><i'3f?iiraq7iTf?rm ^rrrf^jrtsr^ i . 

CS ^ • 

Ti:^«riT?nTr5TRriF^ l>?*rrf>Ri%rR ii y^s h 


^BTf '51 TF«r =51 ^S'TfRimmFT I 

ST(c^ Pl%tr ^'ifr 5Rt VT<^>*|IM^|^ It Y\S II 

51 f^ra"^ 5rT?H5r cm i 
jm cT«Tmw fm crfsi^it^^cr ii li 

■RRif^irawt ^ gT«i: g;wcPTri 

HScTFI^'r 5T%^?'5r ^PT5gTj^i7*lNd; II ?Kq II. . 

• -.-... 

Cf. the use of incense in Egyptian sacrifice as illustrated by a 
wall-painting in the Tdmb of Two Sculptors {about 1^06 B.C) No. 92 — 
A sacrifice to the Gods — Neb Amun accompanied, by his-, mother, Thepu, 
pours oil of incense over brasf ers filled with offerings, among which hot 
coals have been scattered, thus cauring the oil to be ignited. The 
flames are to be seen againsf the papyrus mat which holds the four jars 
of ointment. A formula records the presenting of inceme and sacred 
gum to ^muny 0 //r//, and other deities; A servant assists the 

perfornffance of the ceremony; {See pp. 34-3T . Wall- 

paintings from Tombs and Palaces of the XVIII and XIX Dynasties (1600- 
laoQ B.C.) Metropolitan Museum of New York, 1930). i 
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-fT: yrijit^r sTtr: I 
*rRrmiTf7 Pfcw: n 11 
eit ^ST^t «r 1 

ITT ^ ^t; •' 

^5T jppTpgtn f^^ T #CTr#| - 5T*Tri 

^!wr?ffqfir? ^Pi?Rft ^:ii. 11 ’ 

The above discourse on the use of in religious 
worship may now be compared with the following section 
called in the of the Calukya King 

SomeSvara {c.A.D. 1130 ): — 

“3r*|5TT ^T»fW>s?T ^4% 4Vt:41?^: 1 

Jjnpy Tr5tf<J?pftr?5^iT 11 11 

5TP ^TT?!' ^ I < 

ttflf^*PT*3TT (^) II II 

# 

?rJTF4?nffT ^fortPr 5^34 ^ 11 11 

fjjjaf ^«t« 541 s 3 I^^: i 

trifF43r ftT?|5T f4«T4?*mtri%i 11 ?'soo ?ii 

jjt^T ppj^4?T^rq; ppi^-rV srIi w: i 

j3irn'4ciTf4 414^ fwiPT trsjtrfq^ 11 ? n 
3rf%f:'TTr'»I 3tf%S|4t tpfl^T; I 

<tf 4 ’S'''nT 4 t wrfq- ^^roHrfeftssr wr 11 'R 11 

^41 ^sPt tT4t ^sf4 ^V(: ?F3?ir»rP: I 

sr^nrrf^^ (41) pRtJTf^t 11 ? 11 

Pp>^4 r^4 ’W: I 

3f^i<<ir>T4 TT? 4^4 II V II 

f^fap^'Tf®! 5rjTt: ^TTi^f4 ^tr: I 

Tp5|% II H II 


** Vide pp. 144-145 of Manasollasa {fi.O.S. Baroda, 1^39), Vol. II, 
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^0^ RT ^7^ ^^#1 

rRt 7fi|pmj^,ii 

?«r77rP7(*7)t5rr«T Tfstfft 

7?^ Tlf^f II » II 

3rr?ir0sf7 ttiPi 7iT?ft7R#7^ rt i 
5 ii ii 

srqTJTJ^ ftr^srPi 3>pi% ttsPi fiTr«7^i 
f77?r 5j«rt JirJTt TO#7mPi5RnT ii ^ ii 


Ts^^liRrTnTfftr 



T?' ^ Pif^rnTT II ?o II 


r<i^ ' f 7 R^ i:T"rr f? 7711^ ^ f^^fTTurii u n 


^7TTljftS77r^r?T: 7l^S7<HiC^|5fT I 
^'tTTTwT^ 77^>ftSlT*f)f^: II \R ll” 


The Gandhasdra of Gangadhara states that the Gandha- 
Sdsira or science of cosmetics and perfumery contributes 
to the pleasures of kings (wr aftTTTrm). This remark is 
substantiated by the above section on ^jw)7 composed by a 
king himself who expressly states that it is meant tor royal 
use (fT^rrR^TTorr ff JTTTTt ^ f^tfTTm I RT^tsTiU^Tm: etc. ) . 

While the sections on Gandhayukti in the Visnudlm- 
mottara and the Agtiipurdna describe the manufacture of cos- 
metics and perfumery, the extracts from the Kdlikapurdna 
aifd the Mdnasolldsa {c,A.D. 1150) illustrate the use of 
perfumes in sacred and secular spheres of Hindu life in 
medieval India {betwten A. D. 600 and 1500). Before we 
attempf a treatise on the history of Indian Gandhaidstra it is 
necessary to exploit fully all available sources which contain 
referenses to the GandhaSdstra either on its technical or 
oultural side. My own studies in the history of the 
GandhaSdstra so far published have been designed with a 
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view providing erioii^b niiteridl; i:6 other scholars who 
want .to pursue dns sub|^ fiiithei' on the strength of new 
sources, either Sansfeit ,or -non^nskrit. The identifica- 
tion of the several aronjatic ingredients mentioned 
in the texts on the Gandbaiaslra wilf have to be studied 
both from the technical and historical points of view but 
I must leave this subject to more competent students of 
this subject than myself. My . own interest in this subject 
is purely historical and cultural. 



MRCCHAKATIKA— A STUDY IN TIMU ANALYSIS 

^ K. R. PiSHAROTI 

Amongst the thtee dramatic unities of action, of 
character and of time, the least attended to by dramatists 
is the unify of time. In this respect the auAor' of the 
Mrcchakapka Stands unique. He has observed the unity 
of time to a remarkable extent ; not only that, he has deli- 
berately used a peculiar mode of time treatment, whkh has 
come to be known as double time flwory in Shakespeare 
dramatic criticism. 

The drama^ opens at nightfall. The Vidu§aka states that 
it is already dusk and he dares noi venture out then into 
the public thoroughfare full of Ganikds, Vifas and 
Cetas? Again, Vasantasena evades ^akara successfully, 
thanks to the growing darkness, the intensity of which is 
stressed also by Vita and by ^akara*. Thus the scene takes 
place in the early part of the night, and it comes to a close 
with the rise of the moon^. 

The second act begins early in the morning as clearly 
indicated by the reference to bathing and Dem-'pu}d^\ the 

^ The references given here are to the 1910 edition of the text, 
issiied by the Ntrnayasagar Presf, Bombay. 

^ Vide, p. II. 

3Rr5#fT^r 

I 

• ® Vide p. 26. 

5T^ — irtfhrrfff.T 
sTorer i 

I cf. verses 33,34 also verse 35. 

* y^de p. 41. 

I fW spflpRitPft: f 'Tsq- veusc 

® Vide p. 45. 

insert; ‘am 1 

I 
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incideiffts described here take place presumabh^ the very next 
morning, as the love-lorn condition of Vas® and the reference 
to nyasa suggest* ** ^; and it must have come to a close early 
in the forenoon itself. The two incidents of the gamblei® 
and the elephant® are introduced to serve as a make believe 
of the passage of a longer period of time for the act. Really 
the incidents could not, however, have occupied more than 
an hour or so and take place, we may say, between 8 and 
lo A.M. On the same day Act III opens late in the first 
half of the night, past, however, the usual time for retiring 
as evidenced by the stage direction^* and closes just before 
before day-break^^. 

Some definite interval of time must have elapsed, it may 
be argued, between Acts I and III. The first Act begins 
in the evening and, passing through a very dark dusk, ends 
with the rise of the moon^®. This’ means it takes plrce a 
couple of days after the full moon, so that it might begin 
in darkness and end with the rise of the moon. The third 
Act describes the setting of the moon somewhere about 

* The listlcssness of Vasantasena certainly indicates that this act 
follows immediately the incidents of the previous evening. 

’ Vide p. 45. 

® This is important, since he helps to rescue Vas., when she was 
left for dead after strangulation by Sak 3 ra. This character has to play 
an important part in the resolution of the story. 

* This serves an important purpose from the point of view of 
emotion delineating. The introductibil of the PrSvafaka inflames her 
love longings and she rushes up the terrace to haVe a look at him. 

Vide p. 72. 

(f^ srrsJTT ‘tT — arfq- 

f rirrfk 1 

“ Vide p. 74. 

— arfkftr I 

** Vide reference given in note 4 ante. 
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mkiaight,^*^ and it means that this act takes place a fiew 
after the New moon day. Hence apparently there must be 
assumed an intervai of about a pakm^ or a fortnight^ between 
these two Acts. 

This assumption is not; however, justified by the situa- 
tion presented. In the first place there is, indeed, no reason, 
expressed or understood why Carudatta should not iiave 
been relieved of the burden of the l^dsa. In the second 
place, that it is a Hjdsa has been categorically stattd**; 
it is also stated that the residence of Carudatta is no safe 
place for keeping it^® , and Carudatta informs Vidusaka 
that it is not for a long period?^ And lastly, leaving the 
nydsa with Carudatta is certainly creating a source of 
worry and anxiety for him, and Vasantasena would be the 
last person to do so. The purpose with which Vasantasena 
leavers her ornaments with Carudatta is not to safeguard 
them — ^for, notice, Vasantasena could, indeed, have carried 
them with her at once, because Carudatta was escorting 
her, — but to leave open an opportunuity to meet him again*^. 
Again, Carudatta directs that Vidusaka is to safeguard 
it during night and Vardhamanaka, during day time“. 


Vide p. 73 : 

— 

Vide p. 40. 

— 55^ HTTtn ii 

yrr^^tT: — ?qTtr: 

Vide p. 9. 

Vide p. 40. 

■^ide p. 43 : the last two sentences ; vide also p. 93. 
1* Vide p. 41. 

P. 8 ' 
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Wheri^his is ‘read with the statement ot Vardhamanaka^, 
the riormal conclusion is that Act III follows close upon 
Act I, and the statement of Vidupaka^® indicates that he 
is yet to accustom himself to safeguarding a trust. The 
character of Carudatta is such that he should return it at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and the motive of VasantasenS 
requires that she should go and claim it at the earliest possible 
opportunity and thus have the pleasure of meeting him 
again. Thus the nature of the situation presented does 
not justify the assumption of a paksa between Acts I and 
III. Of course, the painting of the picture of Carudatta®^ 
does not necessitate any long interval of time at all, for a 
practised artist could easily paint a picture, particularly 
when it is intended not for public exhibition, but for 
self-satisfaction22. 

Besides, no interval could reasonably be supposed to 

exist between Acts I and II or between Acts II and III. 

’ # 

The opening of Act IPs indicates that it naturally enough 
comes the morning after the events of Act I. Act I describes 
the first meeting of Carudatta and Vasantasena, and Act 
II describes the natural result thereof, and the love-lorn 
condition®^ of Vasantasena is emphasised by the revelation 


Vide p. 72. 

%df: — 4^*1, inr f^r tptI ^ 1 1 

Ibid. 

Vide p. 85 : opening sentence. 

•^2 Note, for instance, Sakuntala and Ratnavali do it in a trice. 

Vide p. ? 

tT^r^r? f^Pr 

This is the only interpretation possible. Vas. must be ninciiiiating 
ovet her meeting with C 5 r. <:he previous evening. Such an attitude 
would be out of place, if this scene were to take place some days hence. 

Compare the last few sentence$ of Act 11 , p. 67, 
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of certain traits' of Carudatta^? by other incidents which 
emphasise his greatness and which, therefore, steep her 
all jthe more in pangs of love. She tries to get relief for her 
love-sick condition by painting a picture of Carudatta, 
and it is with this that Act IV opens®®. The assumption 
of any interval between Acts I and II or between II and 
III is, therefore, out of tunc with the incidents described 
therein, and it is particularly so with reference to emotion 
delineation. 

Thus from the point of the de’^'clopment of theme and 
of emotion no interval could exist between Acts I and III. 
And this, therefore, raises the question : how to reconcile 
the description of the rise of the moon in Act I®’ with the 
description of the setting of the moon in Act III®®, des- 
criptions which are appropriate in the particular contexts ? 
There is probably a lacunae in the text®®, which is only too 
well indicated ; or, we may assume, it is a particular dramatic 
device deliberately introduced by the poet to produce the 
impression of the passage of a longer period of time to en- 
hance the effect of emotion delineation — a method which 
Shakespeare has successfully used and which in Shakes- 
pearian criticism is termed double time theory. 

Vide p. 58. 

* f5rJ)^5T:. . I 

Vide also p. 60. 

. I 5<T: I 

^ *• Vide p. 85, note the opening sentence of Act IV. 

^ ftitrPr 
I 

Presumably, the painting must have been finished tfie previous 
evening, after Vas. sees Car. walking along in broad day-light, as 
indicated in the last sentences of Act II. 

Vide the verse quoted in note 4 ante. 

^ide text quoted in note 13 antei 

• Compare for instance verse 57 and the text .following. Vid. 
says that there is no oil in the house for a light and then Car. peeps 
out and finds that the moon has risen and in the next CSr^ika he says— 
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A€t IV 1:>egms early the third morning. Vidu§aka 
reaches the residence of Vasantasena and hands over 
Katmvali, as desired by Carudatta at day break*® after 
the theft. Vidu?aka must be teaching her house after the 
morning has well advanced and after ^irvalika has gone 
and offered the stolen ornaments to his beloved Madanika**. 
Towards the close of the act, Vidupaka returns to Carudatta 
with the message that Vasantasena would visit him at dusk** 
the same evening ; and, indeed, Vasantasena prepares to 
start for the residence of Carudatta immediately VidQpaka 
leaves**. 

Act V is in continuation of Act IV. For, in the first 
place, there is the echo of the words of Vasantasena with 
reference to the Akdlavarsc^ ; secondly, Carudatta is uneasy 


Then he re-entets his house. The information given clearly thows 
that the residence of Vas. was away from that of Cir. and he 
certainly could not conduct himself thus. It is patent that there is a 
lacunae here. May be in the portion lost, there is some indication, 
regarding the period of the nyasa. 

*• Vide the last sentence in Act TII. Vid. starts at day-break and 
Car. proceeds to discharge his morning rites. 

This is the main theme of the first part of the Act. 

®® Vide p. 1 1 2. 

Compare the statement of Vas. 

This suggests not merely the eagerness of Vas. to start for the 
residence of CSr., but also it is time to sta'rt. This, then, forlns 
deliberate statement made to bridge over the time difficulty. 

Vide p. iij. Verse 33 : 

jtiw Jrar fvmr traig i ' 

Cf. also p. 114. 

1 . . . 1 ' 

Cf. also p. 123. 

arpr arPTrftr fftti 1 
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that Vidi^aka has not yet returned and thirdly*®, Vidfigaka 
on bis rcfairn, makes his own comment on the attitude 
of ^Vasantascna®* and her accepting ’RatndvaW^. Soon 
after**, Vasantaseni. enters the house of CSrudatta, after 
so^te parky with the Vita*®, in consonance with . her 
promise*®. The reference made by Carudatta to the 
rainbow*^ diows that the act closes before nightfall.** 


•• Vide p. 1 1 5. 

®* Vide p. 115. 

^ 'srnf f^srisirat it555%5t 

*11?^ >ir!MTh)Rl' I 

This is a clear statement, showing that Vidu. must have taken only 
the minimum time at the residence of Vas. ; and the nature of his mission 
is clear indication that he could not have tarried on the way. 

Vide p. 1 16. Note the conversation between Car. and VidiL ; also 
the statement of Vidti. on p. ii8. 

^ inrr ^<7 3i?r jrsrW JunanpcraiMr 1 

^fT^FT^nt^ 'IT ^TltN^HITTT'R til’d ikT I 

This would show that Prado^a is yet to be. 

Immediately after the statement quoted in the note anfe^ Ceta 
enters to announce Vas. 

The conversation between Vidu. and Ceta could be justified only 
on the ground of doMing time^ for the humour is feeble and delay is 
inappropriate. 

Note Vas. has come true to the appointed time : vide p. 124, 
verse 14 : 

• cfT^SHTT: 

c 

• Also verse 15. 

f Pm i 

Also verse 17. 

“ Vide p. 135. 

— arg ^«r^: I WT, m I 

It? IS interesting to notice the reference to the moon. This is quite 
Consistent with what is mentioned in Aot in. Note here also the 
make * 1 >eUe^ of the passage of time is introduced' through a long 
cohTetrsation between Vas. and Vija. 
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^mdatta has necessarily to send Vidu?aka at break of 
day to Vasantasena on account of the loss of the nydsa ; and 
Vasantasena need reach the residence of Carudatta only 
in the evening. Yet the incidents of Acts IV and V are 
described as run on ones. The undramatic description 
of the palatial residence of Vasantasena the inaptly long 
conversation between Ceta and Vidugaka, interlaced with 
some with and humour, and between Vita and Vasantasena, 
describing thunder, and rain, — these, we believe, have 
been deliberately introduced by the poet to serve as a 
make-believe for doubling time and thus bridge over the time 
difficulty. 

The incidents described in the Acts VI — X take place 
the day following Acts IV and V. Act VI opens with the 
maids waking up^® Vasantasena at the house of Carudatta** 
and herself getting ready to go to Carudatta in the 
Puspakarandak^ as desired by him*®; and the first 

stage closes with Vasantasena getting into a conveyance 
and starting thither**. Act VII opens with Carudatta 
in the Puspakarandaka garden awaiting Vasantasena*’ 
and growing anxious over her continued delay ; and 
it closes with the arrival of his conveyance, not carrying 
Vasantasena, as he expected, but the escaped royal prisoner 

Vide p. 136 opening sentences. 

— ^555, ^1^35 arwf I srvTRf 1 

** Vide the conversation between Vas. and Cetl, p. 137. Thi^is 
also clear from the present she makes to the son of Caru. 

Vide the opening sentences of the act. Notice, however, one 
sentence therein ; 

ml 1 

Presumably there is a difierent reading. 

4 * Vide p. 143. 

Vide p. 159: the opening sentences of Act VII. €2r. is 
already in the Pufpakara^ 4 ^ka garden, but Vas. is t’et to reach there. 
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Aryaka*®; Disappointed, Carudatta returns home^, when he 
meets the Bhikiu, entering the garden®®. Act VIII opens with 
the^entrance into the garden of the latter®^ and the conversa- 
tion between himself and ^akara. Before long Vasantasena 
comes into the garden in the conveyance of ^akara®*, refuses 
the advances of Sakata and is strangled by him®®. This act, 
therefore, takes place in continuation of Act VII. Act IX 
opens with ^akara, lodging a case before the magistrates that 
Carudatta has murdered Vasantasena®®. This is in continua- 
tion of the preceding Act ; for Vidusaka, who has been sent 
by his master Carudt tta to return to Vasantasena the orna- 
ments presented by her to Rohasena®® before she left his place 
that morning, hears on his way, that Carudatta has been 
taken before the magistrates®*, and so he says that he would 
go first to the court before proceeding to Vasantasena®’. 
The trial must, therefore, have taken place about midday. 

Vide p. 160, verse 5. 

Ibid: verse 9, 

NO 

Ibiti. the passage following : 

i 

Wo > 

, Vide p. 163. Compare the opening stage direction. 

*** Vide p. 171 : Compare the stage direction in line 2. 

Vide p. 188. 

iTTRiRt) 

Vide pp. 199-200 : the opening solilotjuy of ^ak. 

Vide p. 219, line i. 

3Tr4 4^11, I 

»« Ibid. 



g-?r spnvrfr ^f^wTcfar 'rif^rrci; 

»tf4«iTf4 1 3rr«r^T<»rir>34 trr*f«^thT i 
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Act If. opens- with Carudatta, found guilty®* and sentenced 
to be speared**, being taken away by the CapdSlai to 
tlw place of execution®®. Vasantasena after rescue is bc^ii^ 
esoortod by the Bhik^u to Cirudatta®^, when she hears the 
luie and cry in the streets®* and the beating of the drums, 
annomtcing an execution®*. On hearing that Carudatta is the 
rictim of the day*®, she rushes to the place of execution®® 
and effects timely rescue*®. Hence all the five Acts, VI-X, 
take plaice on the fourth day after the story is set in moticm. 
The di^ibution of the incidents of a single day into five 
different Acts may or may not be justifiable from the 
dramaturgical point of view®*; but it serves as a make-helievt, 
as before, to justify not merely* the laws deices, but more 
tte political fiasco of a revolution and a counter-revolution, 
against the back grouncd of which is the love thente worked 
up. 

** Vide p. 225, verse 39. 

®® Vide p. 225. 

I 

Vide p. 226. 

«ft: I 

Also p. 227 : the opening stage direction. 

Vide p. 24J. 

f^T^; — fir ^ I 

Vide p. 246. 

bT4T; — ^ I 

•® Ibid : speeches following. 

Ibid: 

3'‘TTrtT% c# irrferRft^ =^3rw iTrf^' »fhT% i 

Vide p. 247. cf. the first two speeches. 

*• Vide p. 248. 

fw: ^ — arr^f , m i arr^rf: trcrr? jjw: 

^F:TV>rK'?r i , ' . 

Compare for instance Natyaldstra, or Da/ardpaka or Nafaka-Lak~ 
^a^a-kofa. These state that an act contains the incideats taking place 
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The Mrcchaka%ikxt, then, dramatises the in'cidents taking 
place witliin the space of about 72 hours — from the nightfall 
on one day to the afternoon on the fourth day following. 
Act I I St day — Evening. 

„ ll 2nd „ — Forenoon. 

„ III 2nd night — About midnight and later. 

„ IV 3rd day — Forenoon. 

-Afternoon. 

— Morning. 


» V 
Act VI 
» VII 
» VIII 
„ IX 
X 


4th 


„ — ^Ffirenoon — latter half. 

„ — Midday and after. 

It is thus a run-on drama, and so far as time treatment 
is concerned, there is, as we have interpreted it, the de- 
libe^te introduction of double time primarily for heightening 
emotion affect. In which respect the Mrcchakatika stands 
unique in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 


in a day. If the texts here are interpreted in the light of the construction 
of these last five acts, we have here a statement of the most that an act 
can represent : that is to say they lay down the upper limit. But 
another statement in NS., lays down that an act must represent the inci- 
dents of a day and if they could not be so represented the remainder 
may be introduced in the interlude. Hence it would appear that rules 
of dramaturgy insist on the representation of the incidents of a day in 
an act. And this would mean that the practice of at least one dramatist 
is against this injunction. And now there is a problem of chronology: 
di8 the author of this drama live before or after the author or compiler 
oj Nsfja Rostra — a subject which we might discuss on a later occasion. 




nArAyana kumbhAri, his works and date 

Bj SaDASHIVA L. KiTRE 

The Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, possesses two MSS, of 
a work entitled Brayaicittamdlika or Srante^dyaScittdrtha- 
malikd or Sukrtdrthamdld. The first^, vi2. Accession No. 
157, consists of 65 folios of the siae 11x4^ inches and is 
dated. The other®, viz. Accession No. 2173, contains 
73 folios of the size 5^ x 4^ inches, has obviously lost one 
concluding folio and is consequently not dated. Both the 
Mss are in good condition and have been written in dark 
black ink, legibly but incorrectly at several places, by 
anonymous scribes. 

^ The work deals with the topic of expiation to obviate 
evil arising from irregularities occurring in the performances 
of sacrificial rituals. It has only two chapters (*= Saras), the 
first of which confines itself to the section of Homa and 
the second to that of Isti. 

The author cites several authors and works in the 
course of his treatment and generally supplements the 
citations with his own vrtti thereon. Among the authorities 
.cited by him I could trace the following : — 

3T5r?r'Ts^, arf’T, ® 

• * Catalogue of Oriental MSS, UJfain, Part I (1936), P. 15 Serial No. 
362. Folio references are to this MS throughout. 

* Ibid, p. 30, serial No. 768. This MS, too, ha almost identical 
readings everywhere. 

* The works of Apadeva and ^nantadeva are cited at several places. 

(-F. 

, I” " (— F. 30*). 

This Kr?nabhatta Molha appears tfl be the father of Tryambaka- 
bhaita Molha (vide Footnote 7), although his authorship of any work 
is oof recorded by Aufrecht or Kane. 
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ffwr arr^^rynrr, 

'sr^^rffwr, ^N«TFr, «F5 t:, ^fV*TP5T, ^ic«ii)H, 

r*h<i(iif'{4VJT, ^45Tr>r, (jf)'r^')'iHi*r+ — ) F^^nTf, 

^i?WlRr^ ^flRTT, ’T^rr^’rom or ntgiPH^R, »ftf^, »r>nT, 

f^5RS5ft^l>V3JnWH', fif^'iws or fi<+lusi|U^H, (»ft^- 

tFTTJRi-) ^§r, f3r^^'t^>r,® ^iw, %wf^, ^- 

sTPft^nRT, ^j^»nw»+R, framPT^^TR, wii«st>r<, 'rfr^mT- 

T^PTonr^PT, qrPrsmT, srcrmRf^tir, sTJfPmfr^, 

sr<T>rg;*r, smrPf^ (sfrt^^) , srnrNrrTfg;???,® Jmrf5W^P?RF, sTRpi^- 
jmf^fT^tpRTT, sTFrPRRTsr^, srmPr^sr^ypnFT, mwPhtI- 

g;5r, ^t^TFR, ?r^rR^f?Rr, ^^ir, ^i^r:, wrt, ^trsrt, 

TTRSTSfPnTl^, ITTrar, tRir^TpRST, JRT, IT^RTR^, 

Mm+'M, *Tra'^, ^fPrrar, and zm, 

TRI^, TmT'RR, ^??W, ?fKt®, ^?T5Ct^, W>TTf«T, ^f^TRT, "fT^Tr^r, 

(RTrrfpTHm—) fw53RT«r«?f ® f^, fPr, ^Prf^, 

tJt^RT'fPr, ^nTri^rT, ^?5F!r?«r, ^rrttPt, HT^RiRnw, 


® “ 9Tq 5f1q$^1iiI?fl'gpTOT«I5r^> etc.”(=F- 46*). 

® There is only one citation from Toro Rudradeva's Pratapandra- 
simha and it occurs in both the MSS after the conclusion of Chap, i 
aiTd before the commencement of Chap. 2 ! 

’ “...fWffiJfRft «4qiJi4fr% #H»f =er i fi t ” 

(F. 34".) This Tryambaka Molha appears«to be identical with Tryam- 
bakabhatta Molha of Benares mentioned by Aufrecht {Catalo^us 
Catalogorum^ I, P. 241", II, P. 51'^) and Kane {History of Dharrr/aidsfra, 
I, P. 701^) as son of K^snabhatta Molha and author of many works 
on Dharma^astra and sacrificial ritual. 

® The Dinakaroddyota and the Prayalcittakatuhala are cited at numer- 
ous places, sometimes under the abbreviations “ Uddyota and “ Kutu- 
hala” respectively. 

® Vide Footnote 4 above. This Vi^vanathabhatta SmSlta may 
be identical with Vilvanathabhatta, son of Narasitfiha Dfk§ita, who 
wrote the ^rautaprayahittacandrika on the sacrificial ritual belonging to 
the Baudhayana branch of Black Yajurveda. Vide R. L, Mitra t 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. I, p. 88, No. 165 and Aufrecht : CC, T, 
pp. 584*, 677*', II, pp. 161*, 2JI«. 
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(iT?FrT), ^ KT a ffq^ H PP R r wiq vTf, 

VTHSPT, PTRhTR, i, flf^TI 

, The Pdrvanirnqyadlpa, reproduced in full at the 
commencement of Chap. 2, is a small treatise in 33 verses, 
supplemented by a brief commentary, and was composed by 
the author’s own maternal grandfather named Ramakrsna^®. 

The author records details regarding himself in the 
following passages and colophons : — 


Chap. 1 Beginning 

?rTfffgTf% F?gqfr ! i 

'9% 11 ? II 


. 

I < [h » q ''TR , aPTHTT^ FTF — ‘^SillS^r 

F>SS=nT:’ I IT'«rST^3’q'«f tFFfts^ jfrPsfF:, tTTTpT 

* FSFKlFfFi I 


fwl fnrKtr^'FrDT^*! II ? II 

?^5q5rRrhFitrq''jr ii y ii 



VJ 


5 I 


F^T?rr FT^ sFTJrf ii ^ ii 

FfUTT^t ssftr^cwMf^rtT 

Ff^FFT 

STTFfeFHginfeyr ! FfFf cFFI F#^ II 'i II 

F «r>FlF^’FrFEi’FFF«fr Ft SFTfFt FJF 

F> % F^TFFf FTFF^flRt^FIFtFTFFT I 
gf FrFpr FTTF fFFWFt FFFtF^TFT^Fr 

«ftF3!T FFFfFFFFTfF FF: II Ml 


‘® “ fFFJF FtFfitFTftT ftFrUfR^ fF^wiS ‘^FTfllF^: ^ FF«»FTrF^; 

II F|S^^fFFl'ilSFfirc54 F FW?F^ . fFjF't-FF F 4hffFIF F F FFfSfl’fitFIFF: 

I, F#PF!fF8?l’frsF FF^F!rgSRT%F.- 1 F^tflSTg g<^ F«miF FFt gF: II ” 

V ide(Folios 44“'— 4^“). 

This and the subsequent four verses are found repeated elsewhere, 
too, in tl\e work, 
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d'^lr-itr Wm ^fe: II ^ II 

^T?iF«ftPRrfl5^ «ftgr^T ^ verf ^Tspt ii^nral ii ^ ii 

3 iw sqTCJTT TT«r ^ i . 

^ft’O^rg^? r 4 >iw%?f f^'EJTTfeifsrT f 5 yt^ i 

*rfjT ^Pt?T>si =5r ?t«tt irrTtfir ii <: ii 

C/wp. I £«</ 

5rTf?jf ?T?«rr^??TTrft iiT^mri 
ff f i 

jlTTW^rq - '?)^T II 

?rPT r<r ? f T ^>H*IM I 4 T: WJT: ^RT^: II 

Chap. 2 Beginning 

5RR1FR «f^Tf%^iPits^^ I 

^f5^jT>jniri ff MR'^fTi4>n^%R; ii 
?>IWTTf^ f5T^R%l' 


Chap. 2 End 


f^RTf)H<^ 4 ^^l 4 f^ f^Tp^rTm: SII^R^timmfw- 

^rpn mx: || j^tJjfgfrfonRg ii 

«ri^czrfev crt i 

■o t sa 

^f^RTHT^TT^ f^^tST II 

fTRT^ f%%^??WTT ^T^ftsJRTT I 
WtsT sftrT: II 

3 TTr^cfq>TI% %«ft sr^Ttr^RT 51 % ?\sV\ 9 l 3 

Evidently the author comes of a learned family, 
surnamed Kumbhari, which appears to be one of DeSastha 
Brahmanas of Maharastra, residing at the celebrated city 

Here breaks the other* MS (Accession No. 2173). 

This is evidently the date of the anonymous scribe of the M 3 
Accession No. 157. ' 
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of Pratisthana or Paithan on the banks of Godavari in the 
Deccan. His own name is Narayana and his father’s and 
mother’s Nfsimha and Nira respectively. The joint deity 
Lak§mi-Nt:simha and a shrine of GaneSa on the banks of 
Nira, a sub-tributary of Kfsna, appear to be his family-deities. 
Laksmi-Nfsiinha further appears to be the deity of his 
special attachment and he has cited the same illustratively in 
the Sahkalpas etc. noted in his work as the deity for the 
satisfaction whereof the various sacrificial rituals are to be 
performed. From his vrtti on the opening verse he seems to 
have expected his work to circulate extensively in the coun- 
try. The fact of his maternal grandfather having composed 
the Parpanirnajadipa, a work connected with sacrificial 
rituals, has already been noticed above. This fact combined 
with several minor evidences visible in the body of the work 
showskthat the author’s family was one of hereditary Agni- 
hotrins or, at least, was hereditarily connected with experts 
in^ sacrificial ritual. ‘Satyapurna’ ( = lit. Full of Truth) 
might be the name of the author’s Guru to whom 
obeisance is made in a verse cited above, or the word 
might have been used only adjectively. 

The author’s date can be fixed within reasonable limits 
in the light of external evidence. The lower limit for the 
same is furnished by the date (Agvina, Sainvat 1882 = <r. 
September, 1825 A.C.) recorded at the close of our MS 
Accession No. 157, obviously as the scribe’s date. As 
th» author quotes Appayya’s Kuvalqydnanda (c. 1600 A.C.)^, 
Kamalakarabhatta (c. 1610-1640)“, the Dinakarod^ota which 
was commenced by Dinakarabhatta (c. 1575-1640)“, but com- 
pleted by Gagabhatta {c. 1620-1685)“, Apadeva {c. 1600- 

P. y. Kane : History of AlaHkara Literature, P.CXXXI. 

, P.V. Kane : History of Dharmaiistra, I, P. 457. 

Ibid, Pp. 561*, 702*. 

Ibid, P. 742“. 
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Anantadeva (1650-1675)^®, Jivadeva (1650-1700)®®, 
the Griydgmsagara (1640)®^ of Narayanbhatta Arde, the 
Prdjaicittakutuhala of Raghunatha Navahasta or Navathe 
(1675-1712)®® and Toro Rudradeva’s Pratdpandrasiffiha 
(1710-11)®® he is certainly later than 1711. Thus his 
PrdjaUittamdlikd must have been composed between the 
period 1711 and 1825 A.C. This period of over a century 
would be minimised to a certain extent if a MS of the 
work bearing an earlier scribe’s date is brought to light. 

On Folio 3 of our MS Accession No. 157, the 
author says : “ 

: . . . ” This shows that he had composed another 
work named Smdrtadlpikd. This Smdrtadtpikd is un- 
doubtedly identical with its namesake represented by a 
fragmentary palm-leaf MS of 39 leaves in Telugu script 
preserved in the Tanjore Library.®* As per ex,tracts 
furnished in the Tanjore Catalogue, the work begins : 

II ” and ends : ^^<4 

TTTT'ff ^.... 

whence breaks the incomplete MS. We have seen above that 

“ Ibid, P. 682“’. 

Ibrd, Pp. 452, 453. 

Ibid, P. 699*. 

**1 Vide my paper Nardyanabhaffa Arde, his works and Date published 
in the 'Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. VI, No. 4, April 1945, Pp. 74 — 86), p. 
76, where the exact date (viz. Caitra, Sarhvat 1697=^. April 1640 AJZ.) 
and place (viz. -Bhaganagara) of composition of the Grhydgnisdgara have 
been brought to light probably for the first time. In the same paper 
(p.86) I have also noted that Narayapa Kumbharl is the only author as 
yet known to me who cites Narayanabhatta Arde as an authority. 

Vide P. K. Code’s several papers on this author, especially 
Baghundtha, a ProtSgi of Queen Dipabdi of Tanjore, and his Works, pub- 
lished in the journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. X, Part 2,.pp. 
132 — 140. ' 

P. V. Kane : History of Dharmadastra, I, pp. 585", 733^. 

** Descriptive Catalogue of Tanjore Sanskrit MSS, Vol. XVII, serial 
No. 12030, pp. 7911-12. 
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Lak§mi-Nrsiinha was the family-deity or deky of special 
attachment of Narayana KumbharJ, the author of the 
Vr^aScittamdlika. Hence the author’s obeisance to the 
\liety at the commencement of the Smdrtddlpika contained 
in the Tanjore MS proves its identity with the Smdrtadi- 
pikd composed by Narayana Kumbhari. The remark of 
the editor of the Tanjore Catalogue that “ the author men- 
tions Lak§mi-Nrsimha as his Guru ” is, obviously enough, 
incorrect. 

The Smdrtadipikd evidently deals with the ritual of the 
A^valayanas. Attempts should also be made to trace out 
a complete old MS of this work which might enable us to 
fix the author’s date more precisely and might also throw 
further light on his personality and works. 




THE FIVE PROVISIONAL DEFINITIONS OF 

VYAPTI (VYAPTIPANCAKA) 

IN GANGE^A 

•w 

By Tara Sankar Bhattacharya 
{Continued jrotn Vol. Ill Pt. z, P. i88) 

But the upholder of the view that non-existence, in 
the middle term, of location pertaining to the substratum 
of the non-existence of the major term, defines vyipti 
(the first provisional definition under discussion), thinks 
that, in the inference, it is a substance, as it has existence 
otlier than that of quality and action, the middle term is 
specific existence which extends to the major term, sub- 
stance-hood, through the relation of substratum-hood 
(annyogita) as determined by specification and existence. 
So, according to this view, the relation determining the 
middle term, in this inference, is substratum-hood "AS 
determined by specification and existence and, in this 
relation, the middle term, specific existence, exists only 
in the major term, substance, and in nothing else. 
And as a result of this, the existence pertaining to 
the substratum of the negation of the major term, is 
to be negated, in the middle term, through the relation 
of selfsameness whose term is the middle term as 
determined by the relation determining the middle 
term, the further qualification of the term being 
determined by the substratum-hood of the essence of the 
middle term, being unnecessary. For the relation deter- 
mining the middle ternj, in this case, is substratum-hood 
as determined by specification and existence and the nega- 
tion of existence pertaining to quality and action (which 
are tlfe substratum of the non-existence of the major term) 
exists in the middle term, specified existence, in the rela- 
tion of selfsamencss whose term is specific existence, as 
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detefmined by the relation of substratum-hood determined 
by specification and existence. 

Thus, the definition succeeds, even when the existence 
pertaining to the substratum of the non-existence of the 
major term, is negated through that relation of selfsame- 
ness which has for its term the middle term as determined 
by the relation determining its essence. But objection 
may be raised against this view that, considered in this 
light, the definition applies to the fallacious inference, it 
has jar-hood, as it has the duality of jar-hood and the nega- 
tion of jar-hood. In this inference the relation determining 
the middle term is collective extensity. Now in this 
wrong inference the definition is alleged to apply, because 
in the substratum of the non-existence of the major term, 
the middle term is negated in the relation of collective 
extensity. The reason again of this non-existence 9f the 
middle term in the substratum of the non-existence of 
the major, is that the substratum of the non-existence of 
jar-hood cannot possess collectively jar-hood and ' the 
negation of jar-hood, just as the jar is not both the jar 
and the cloth. 

The reply of Mathurahatha to this objection is that, 
in such a case, the middle term is to be qualified by the 
co-presence of the major term in the relation determining 
the middle term. And, in support of this, he quotes 
Raghunatha who, in his Dtdhiti, says that the co-presence 
of the major term, in the relation determining the middle 
term, is necessary in determining Vyapti. 

Now combining this new qualification with that under 
discussion, the definition amounts to this : Invariable 
concomitance is the co-presence of the middle term with 
the major term in the relation determining the middle term 
plus the negation, in the middle term, of existenfce ,t>er- 
taining to the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term, in that relation of selfsameness whose term is exist- 
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ence or location as determined by the relatiori determining 
the essence of the middle term. Adorned by these ad- 
juncts the definition is applicable to all cases of inference 
whose major term is not universally present. 

Let us now see how the definition, understood in 
this sense, is inapplicable to the fallacious inference, it 
has jar-hood, as it has the duality of jar-hood and the 
negation of jar-hood. Here the relation determining the 
middle term is collective extensity. In this relation co- 
presence of the duality of jar-hood and the negation of 
jar-hood with the major term jar-hood, is impossible, as 
jar-hood and the negation of jar-hood collectively cannot 
exist in the substratum of jar-hood. Hence the defini- 
tion does not apply to this fallacious inference. 

Thus, according to Mathuranatha, the first definition 
shoujd be conditioned by so many adjuncts, in order that 
it may be applicable to all cases of inference except the 
Kevalanvayi. But before he passes on to the second defi- 
nition, he gives us the views of two other teachers who 
also arm the definition in such a way as to make it appli- 
capable to all cases of inference, except those which have 
their major term universally present. According to the 
first of these views, the negation, through the relation of 
selfsameness, of the substratum-hood pertaining to the 
middle term, as determined by the relation and essence de- 
termining it, in the substratum in which the negation of 
the major term, as determined by the relation and essence 
determining it, completely extends, through the relation of 
selfsameness, determines vyapti. To put it summarily, 
invariable concomitance is the non-existence, in the relation 
of selfsameness, of the entire substratum pertaining to 
the middle term, in the substratum of the non-existence 
pf..^^ major term. And from this angle of vision, when 
we consider the inference, it has fire, as it has snioke, all 
the substrata of smoke are negated, through the relation 
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of ifelfsameness, in lakes etc,* which are the substratum 
of the non-existence of the major term. 

But when we take a fallacious inference like, it^ has 
smoke, as it has fire, the definition, in the above sense, 
does not apply. For the substratum of the non-existence 
of smoke may be iron-ball in which, the iron-ball on which 
fire exists, is not negated and thus there is not the negation 
of the entire substratum-hood of the middle term, in the 
locus of the non-existence of the major term. 

It is now our task to explain the second one of 
the two views mentioned. Invariable concomitant is 
that middle term which is the entire substratum-hood of 
its substratum, as determined by the relation and essence 
determining it, and in which there is the negation of the 
substratum-hood of the non-existence, through the rela- 
tion of selfsameness, of the major term as determined by 
the relation and essence determining it. To put it in 
simpler terms, in the entire substratum-hood of the middle 
term (the middle term here is determined by the relation 
and essence determining it), there should be the non- 
existence of the substratum-hood of the negation of the 
major term (the major term is also determined by the rela- 
tion and essence determining it and is negated in the rela- 
tion of selfsameness) ; such a middle term is an invariable 
concomitant. Let us see the application of it in the cor- 
rect inference, it has fire, as it has smoke. The substrataim 
of the middle term, smoke, is hill, field, kitchen, etc. 
substratum of the non-existence of the major term, fire, 
is lake, cloth, etc. Now the substratum-hood of lake, 
cloth, etc., is not the substratum-hood of hill, field, kitchen, 
etc. Hence smoke is the concomitant of fire. 

One important point may be noted in this connection. 
The definition, in the sense just now described,* ‘applies 
also to inferences whose major term is present in a part 
of the substratum of the middle term, but is completely 
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extensive everywhere else. * Consider, for example, the 
inference, it has the negation of monkey — conjunction, 
as it is existence. Here the middle term is existence 
and the major term is the negation of monkey-conjunction. 
The substratum of existence is. substance, attribute an^ 
action. In the entire substratum-hood of these three, tiiere 
is the negation of the substratum-hood of the negation 
of the negation of monkey-conjunction, as the negation 
of the negation of monkey-conjunction has for its sub- 
stratum monkey-conjunction and the substratum-hood of 
monkey conjunction is not the entire substratum-hood 
of substance, quality and action. Hence existence is 
the invariable concomitant of the negation of monkey- 
conjunction. 

We have given, by this time, the main ideas of Mathu- 
ranatjpa’s comments on the first provisional definition of 
Vyapti. But before we take up the second, let us indicate, 
in brief, JagadiSa’s interpretation of the first * definition. 
"Ja^diSa in his 'Tattva-cintamatti-mayUkia’^ adopts a line 
of interpretation, which has, on occasions, a close simi- 
larity to Mathurinatha’s. We have seen that, according 
to Mathuranatha, the negation of the major term, in the 
first provisional definition of Vyapti, has its counterposi- 
tive determined by the relation and essence deter mining 
the major term. Similarly, Jagadi^a says that the major 
team, as determined by the relation and nature in which 
it, exists, is negated and the substratum of this negation 
has non-existence in the middle term.®® And as MathurS- 
natha shows that the definition applies even to the infer- 

A copy of the manuscript of this commentary, written in 
Bengali characters, has been discovered by Professor D. C. Bhattacharya, 
my collMgue in the Hooghly Mohsin college. Professor Bhattacharya 
basxkinmy allowed me to make use of this^ manuscript. 

**>. Yena sambandhena rupe^a v3 sSdhyatS, tat sambandhena yastu 
tadrQpavacchinnabhSvastatvadavrttitvam (J^attva-cintama^-majSkbi^. 
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iimc^ it has monkey-conjunction, as it is this-tree, when 
only that substratum in which the negation of the major 
term®^ completely extends, has non-existence in the middle 
term, so JagadiSa points out that the substratum of the 
non-existence of the major term, monkey-conjunction, as 
determined by the relation of complete extensity, is negated 
in this tree which has monkey-conjunction in the relation 
of partial extensity. 

Thirdly, both Mathuranatha and Jagadiga think that 
the relation determining the substratum of the negation 
of the major term is selfsameness. Jagadiga, of course, 
directly does not say that this relation is selfsameness, 
but the meaning of what he -says, in this connection, 
clearly points to that direction. He says that the sub- 
stratum of the non-existence of the major term is to be 
taken in that relation which is the determinant of the 
negation of the major term as a generic attribute.®® But 
as a generic attribute is negated in its substratum only in 
the relation of selfsameness, it can be said that the edi- 
tion determining the substratum of the non-existence of 
the major term is the same. 

But the diflPerence is often between them with the 
choice of examples. Thus Mathuranatha shows that the 
definition does not apply to an anvaya-vyatireki inference,®® 

Here the major term is determined by the relation and essence 
determining it and its negation exists in its substratum in the relation 
of selfsameness. 

32, sadhygbhavavatvanceha (niruktasambandhavacchinna) sSdhya- 
vattagraha-virodhitavacchedaka-sambandhenaiva grahyam. (Taf/va- 
cintama ni-majflkha). 

33 Three kinds of inferences are distinguished in the Navya-Nygya: 

(i) kevalSnvayl (Purely affirmative) 

(z) kevala-vyatireki (Purely negative). This kind of inference 
has no other similar instance, /.<?., in it the major term /iocs not 
extend beyond the minor term and the negation of the*' aeiiddlc 
term is the negation of the major term. In the inference, the earth 
has the difference of others as it has earth-hood, both earth-hood and 
difiercnce of others arc negated, for example, in water. 
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like, it has fire, as it has smoke, when the major term, as ' 
determined by the relation and essence determining it, is 
not negated. JagadiSa, 6n the contrary, points out that, 
when the major term, as determined by tbe relation and 
essence in which it exists, is not negated, the definition 
is inapplicable to a kevala-vyatireki inference like, the 
earth has the difference of others, as it has earth- 
hood (for in this inference, the relation determining the 
major term, difference of others, i.e., mutual negation of 
others, is selfsameness. If the major terra is to be negated 
through some other relation, say inherence, then the defi- 
nition fails, as the major term, mutual negation of others, 
exists only in the relation of selfsameness and not in the 
relation of inherence). Again Mathuranatha shows that 
if the substratum of the non-existence of the major term 
is npt determined by the relation of selfsameness, then 
the definition does not apply to the inferences, it has 
quality, as it has knowledge, and it has existence, as it has 
"ge^ric attribute. But JagadKa opines that the definition 
is invalidated in the inference, it has the difference of the 
jar, as it has cloth-hood, when the substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term is determined by any kind of 
spatial relation (daiSika-Vi^esanata).®^ 

. But the most striking difference between them appears 
with regard to the existence pertaining to the substratum 
ofi the non-existence of the major term. We have seen 
that, according to Mathuranatha, such existence is to be 

(5) Anvaya-vyatirekl (Both affirmative and negative). 

In this inference both the major term and the non-existence of 
the major term extend beyond the minor term. Fire, for example, 
extends»to kitchen and the non-existence of fire to lake (consider the 
inference, it has fire, as it has smoke). 

For^these distinctions. Vide Tarl^mfta of Jagadl^a. 

“Tatra ghatatvadi svarupasya sSdhyabhavasya dailika-vHe^a^atayS 
a'idhikaranatvaprasiddheh ( as jar-hood, which is the- negation of tha 
difierence of the jar, docs not exist in its substratum in any kind of 
spatial relation). Tattva-cintamaHi~mayiikha, 

P, ;i’ 
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f^eispined by the relation determining the middle term. 
JagadiSa, on the contrary, points out that the definition is 
frustrated in the inference, it has. existence, as it is a sub- 
stance, taking the relation, determining the middle term, to 
be the determinant of existence pertaining to the substra- 
tum of the non-existence of the major term.®® We have 
also seen how Mathuranatha replies to this objection by 
qualifying the definition with fresh adjuncts. 

Thus objections raised by JagadHa against the first 
definition are answered by Mathuranatha who, by appro- 
priate qualifications, makes the definition applicable to 
almost all cases of inference except the kevalanvayi. And 
this shows that Mathuranath’s comments on the first pro- 
visional definition of vyapti are more comprehensive than 
Jagadi^a’s. But we have sufficiently explained Mathura- 
natha’s position with regard to the first definition. So let 
us now pass on to the second provisional definition and try 
to understand its import. 

II 

The second definition runs as follows : — The negation, 
in the middle term, of existence pertaining to the substratum 
of the non-existence of the major term, which (the non- 
existence of the major term) exists in a substratum which 
is different from the substratum of the major term, deter- 
mining invariable concomitance or vyapti (sadhyavad- 
bhinna-sadhyabhava-vadavfttitvam). Let us see how this 
definition applies to the inference, it has fire, as it has smoke. 
The substratum of the major terrh fire is hill, kitchen, field, 
yard, etc. The substratum different from these is, for ex- 
ample, the lake. In the lake there is the non-existence o£ the 

Sadhyabhavavati hetutaghatakatvena sambandhena tayl vrtti- 
stadabhavasyoktou ca sattavan dravyatvataditvadou tatha sattaayabfea- 
vavati samanyadou hetutaghataka samavayaditi sambandhena vrtter-^ 
aotasiddheh. Ibid. ' 
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major term, fke. Existence pertaining to the like is negated 
in smoke. Hence the definition applies to this inference. 

• The necessity of this second definition is, according 
to the earlier logicians,*® to fill up the gap in the first de- 
finition. The first definition is supposed to fail in an infer- 
ence like, it has monkey-conjuction, as it is this tree, in which 
the major term is present in a part of the substratum of the 
middle term. The second definition is considered to remove 
this defect. Let us see how the second definition applies 
to this inference. The substratum of the major term, in this 
case, is the support of monkey-conjunction, and here it is 
this tree. The substratum, different from this tree, is qua- 
lity, etc., on which the monkey cannot sit. Non-existence of 
the major term, monkey-conjunction in quality, etc., has for 
its substratum quality, etc. Existence pertaining to quality, 
is negated in the middle term, this tree. Hence this tree is 
the invariable concomitant of monkey-conjunction. 

Thus, according to the earlier logicians, the second 
IdeSnition applies to the inference in which the major term 
is of partial extensity. And as the first definition does not 
apply to it, the second is indispensable. Raghunatha’s ex- 
planation of the necessity of the second definition is also the 
same. But Matburanatha thinks that the first definition is 
not frustrated in this case, if the substratum of the negation 
of the major term is undetermined by anything else (nira- 
vajcchinna-adhikaranata). Hence his explanation of the 
necessity of the second definition is a bit different. He opines 
that the substratum of the negation of the major term, as 
undetermined by anything else, is very difficult to find out. 
Hence the second definition, which applies to the above 
inference easily, is formulated. 

Now as to the proper meaning of the second definition, 
M^ihiAanatha points out that the earlier logicians (the logi-' 


*• The reference is to the Mithild School. 
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cian% of Mithila) misinterpreted it. According to them 
the .definition means that vyapti is the negation, in the middle 
term, of existence pertaining to the substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term, which is different from the sub- 
stratum of the major term. But if this meaning is accepted, 
then the expression, the substratum of the non-existence 
of the major term, becomes superfluous. For the negation 
of existence pertaining to the substratum which \is , different 
from that of the major term and the negation of existence 
pertaining to the substratum of the non-existence^ of the 
major term, which is different from the substratum of the 
major term, are equivalent. 

Hence the proper interpretation, according to Mathur- 
anatha, of this second definition should be the following : 
vyapti is the negation, in the middle term, of existence pertain- 
ing to the substratum of the non-existence of the major term, 
which (the non-existence of the major term) exists in a sub- 
stratum which is different from the substratum of the major 
term. Now the first definition was the negation of existcna, 
pertaining to the substratum of the non-existence of the major 
term. Hence, in the second definition, existence in a sub- 
stratum which is different from the substratum of the major 
term, is added. And this addition saves the definition from 
being frustrated in the inference, it has conjunction, as it has 
substance-hood. For here the major term is conjunction ; the 
substratum of conjunction is substance ; the substratum differ- 
ent from substance is quality, action, etc.; the negation of 
conjunction exists in quality, action, etc., the substratum 
of the non-existence of conjunction in quality, action, etc, is 
quality, action, etc., (and not substance, as the difference 
of substrata makes the negation different) ; existence pertain- 
ing to quality, action, etc., is negated in the middle term, 
• substance-hood. <■, 

But the first definition does not apply to this inferencfe. 
For the substratum of the non-existence of the major term 
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conjunction, is quality, action, etc., and also substance 
(as there may be a substance in a distant part of the globe, 
with which some other substance may not be conjoined), 
and, in the middle term, substance-hood, existence pertaining 
to substance is not negated. 

Thus the proper meaning of the second definition is 
that vyapti is the negation, in the middle term, of existence 
determined by the substratum of the non-existence of the 
major term, which exists in a substratum different from that 
of the major term. Now here the expression “ non-exist- 
ence of the major term ” is unavoidable ; for the definition, 
without this, will not apply to any correct inference and 
thus will be involved in the fallacy of asambhava (absolute 
absurdity or impossibility). Let us take the inference, it 
has fire, as it has smoke. The major term, in this case, is 
fire. The substratum of fire is the hill, kitchen, field, etc. 
The substratum different from the hill, kitchen, etc., is the 
lake. Existence determined by the lake may be* substance- 
•diood, as the lake is a substance. The substratum of sub- 
stance-hood may be the hill. Existence pertaining to the 
hill is not negated in the middle term smoke, as smoke exists 
on the hill. Hence the definition is faulty. 

Similarly, “ the major term ” in the expression “ non- 
existence of the major term ” saves the definition from the 
fallacy of asambhava. For the definition, minus this 
“major term,” is the negation of existence determined by 
the substratum of the non-existence of the negation existing 
in the substratum different from the substratum of the major 
term and in this sense it does not apply to the inference, 
it has fire, as it has smoke. Let us explain this. The major 
term, •in this inference, is fire. The substratum of fire is 
the hill, kitchen, field, yard, etc. The substratum different 
frdm jiiese is the lake. Existence determined by the lake 
IS^bstance-hood. The negation existing in the substratum 
different from the substratum of the major term, is the 
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ixhgsMdh of sobstance-hood in the substratum different from 
the substratum of the major term, i.e., we are to get the 
negation of the negation of substance-hood. The negation 
of the negation of substance-hood is substance-hood. Hence 
substance-hood, in this case, may be called, a positive nega- 
tion. And a positive negation being not different with the 
difference of substrata, the hill may be the substratum of 
this substance-hood which also exists in the lake. Existence 
pertaining to the hill is not negated in the middle term 
smoke, as also exists on the hill. Hence the definition does 
not apply to this inference. 

Thus on the theory that a positive negation does 
not differ in different substrata, the major term of 
the non-existence of the major term, in the second 
definition, is significant and extricates the definition 
from the charge of asambhava. But it may be objected 
that the definition is guilty of narrowness, as it does not 
apply to 'the inference, it has the negation of either 
the conjunction of space in the jar or jar-hood, as itTias 
space-hood, if the theory that a positive negation does 
not differ in different substrata, is accepted. For the 
major term, in this inference, is the negation of either the 
conjunction of space in the jar or jar-hood ; the conjunction 
of space in a jar exists in the jar and space ; jar-hood exists 
in the jar ; hence the alternative of these two exists on the 
jar and space ; but the negation of this alternative, i.e., either 
the conjunction of space in a jar or jar-hood, exists eveiy- 
where excepting the jar ; hence the substratum of the major 
term is everything excepting the jar ; the substratum differ- 
ent from everything excepting the jar, is the' jar ; the non- 
existence of the major term existing in the substratum"^ differ- 
ent from the substratum of the major term is the negation 
of the negation of either the conjunction of space iA a^^ar 
or jar-hood existing in the jar, i,e., conjunction of space in 
a jar or jar-hood existing in the jar ; the substratum of con- 
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junction of space in a jat or jar-hood existing -in the jar is 
the jar and space ; existence pertaining to space is not negat- 
ed in the middle term space-hood. Hence the definition 
is narrow being inapplicable to this case. 

The reply of Mathuranatha to this objection, perhaps, 
is not quite to the point. He says that the second definition 
has been formulated on the theory that the negation of nega- 
tion is a separate negation and that negation is diflferent 
in different substrata. And from this point of view 
the above objection is baseless. For the negation of negation 
being an additional negation and negation differing in diff- 
erent substrata, the negation of the negation of either 
the conjunction of space in a jar or jar-hood existing in the 
jar, which is different from the substratum containing 
the major term, is an additional negation and varies with 
the variation of substrata and therefore does not exist 
in the middle term space-hood in which exists the negation 
of either the conjunction of space in a jar or jar-hood. Here 
•tliCTTBegation of the negation of either the conjunction of 
space in a jar or jar-hood, has for its counterpositive, the 
negation of dther the conjunction of space in a jar or jar- 
hood and the substratum of this counterpositive is opposed 
to that of its negation (pratiyogi-vyadhikarana). And 
conversely the negation of the negation of either the con- 
junction of space in a jar or jar-hood and the negation of 
either the conjunction of space in a jar or jar-hood, are 
separate negations, because they are not co-existent 
but are present (jiin opposed substrata. Thus the rule 
that a negation is different in different substrata is not 
true in all cases. Where the co-existence of the negation 
and its* counterpositive and the opposed substratom-hood 
of the counterpositive appear to be the same, there and there 
only tlte negation is to be held to be different in the con- 
fllC^g substrata, otherwise two T:ontradictions beepme 
similar. JLet us explain this by a conerete example. The 
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Ileg^i^ion of Conjunction may exist in a (distant) substance 
and conjunction also obtains between substances. Hence 
substance is a substratum in which conjunction and., its 
negation co-exist. Quality, again, is a substratum in which 
conjunction is always negated, as conjunction holds only 
between substances. Thus quality is an opposed sub- 
stratum of conjunction. Hence the negation of conjunc- 
tion in substance must be different from the negation of 
conjunction in quality. One important point is to be re- 
membered in this connection. The negation of conjunction in 
substance is only partial and not complete, whereas the 
negation of conjunction in quality is complete. Only in 
such cases the negation is different in the two substrata. 

Thus the charge against the second definition, 
that it is guilty of narrowness, falls, on the theory that 
the negation of negation is also a negation and negation differs 
in different substrata. Hence, every term in the second 
definition has its own significance and nothing in it is 
superfluous. 

But the question may be asked : Is the second defini- 
tion applicable to all cases of non-kevalanvayi inference 
And if so, what is the necessity of the third definition ? 
Raghunatha (Vj'apti^pa'ncaka-dldhiH) replies to this by say- 
ing that though the second definition applies to the infer- 
ences, it has monkey-conjunction, as it is this tree and it has 
conjunction, as it has substance-hood, yet in the latter, we 
have to uphold the theory that negation is different ip 
different substrata. In other words, assume that 

the negations of conjunction in quality, action, and sub- 
stance are all different and separate and on this assumption 
we can show that the second definition is not narrow. But 
this view is not unanimously accepted. Some are of opinion 

Gange^a says that nohe of the five provisional definitions applies 
to the kevalSnvayi inference. We shall explain this at the end pf this 
chapter. 
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that a negation which is partially present irf a substratam 
and completely in another, differs in these conflicting sub* 
strata, but in other cases the negation does not vary with 
the variation of substrata. Others again hold that a 
positive negation does not ’differ in different substrata. 
A third view thinks that the negation of negation is a sep- 
arate negation in every case. A fourth theory, on the con- 
trary, asserts that only the negations of the negation of 
asymmetrical things like, the conjunction of space in a jar 
and jar-hood, are separate negations, for jar-hood and con- 
junction of space in a jar never come under the same cate- 
gory. But the negations of the negations of similar things 
like, jar-hood and substance-hood, ate not sepprate nega- 
tions. In view of this divergence of opinion, the third 
definition is formulated, for this definition well applies tq, 
the inference, it has conjunction, as it has substance-hood. 

Ill 

Let us now explain the third provisional definition of 
vyapti and see how it applies to the inference, it has con- 
junction, as it has substance-hood. Invariable concom- 
itance is the non-co-existence, with the middle term, of the 
mutual negation whose counterpositive is the substratum 
of the major term (sadhyavat-pratiyogikanyonyibhava- 
sim^adhikaranyam). In other words, vyapti is the 
negation, in the middle term, of existence pertaining to the 
substratum of the mutual negation whose counterposidve 
is the substratum of the major term. To put it briefly, the 
negation, in the middle term*, of existence determined by a 
substratum other than that of the major term, determines 
vy5pti. Now in the inference, it has conjunction, as it is 
substance-hood, the major term is conjunction. The sub- 
Stfatufli of conjunction is substance. The mutual negation 
or difference of substance exists in quality, action, etc. 
EidStence pertaining to quality, action, etc., is negated in 
F. la 
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the kiddie tetih substance-hood, for substance-hood exists 
in substances and nowhere else. Hence the ' definition well 
applies to this inference even without the assumption that 
negation differs in different substrata. 

Thus, according to Raghunatha, the third definition 
is formulated, because there is no definite and universally 
accepted proof that negation differs in different substrata. 
Jagadi^a also thinks that the necessity of the third defini- 
tion lies in the view that the same negation may exist in 
different substrata,®® i.e., in the view that negation is not 
different in different substrata. 

Mathuranatha also agrees with Raghunatha that there 
being no definite proof that negation differs with the 
difference of substrata, the third definition has been de- 
vised. Let us now explain Mathur^atha’s comments on 
the third definition. The third definition means that, the 
negation, in the middle term, of existence pertaining to the 
substratum* of the mutual negation whose counterpositive 
is the substratum of the middle term, is invariable con- 
comitance. Here the mutual negation is to be qualified by 
non-existcnce in the counterpositive. In other words, 
the mutual negation or difference which does not exist in 
the counterpositive is to be accepted. For this will save 
the definition from the fallacy of asambhava, even when 
the middle term exists in the substratum of that mutual 
negation of the substratum of the major term, which has 
its counterpositive determined by an essence relating to 
number. Let us try to understand this with the help . of 
the inference, it has fire, as it has smoke. In this inference, 
if the mutual negation of the substratum of the major term 
is not qualified by non-existence in the counterpositive, 
then the definition is involved in the fallacy of asambhava 

*• Vide the Tattva-eintamani-majiiikha of Jagadlfa: atra prati- 
yogimadanyattapravefipek^ya navya-lak$a^maha. 
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in the following way ; The major term, here, is fire ; the 
substratum of the major term is the substratum of fire ; 
mutual negation whose counterpositive is the substratum 
of the major term is the difference or mutual negation of 
the substratum of fire ; and when we say that there is the 
difference of both the substratum of the major term and the 
jar, the substratum of the major term is also a counterposi- 
tive of the difference of both the substratum of the major 
term and the jar ; hence by the mutual negation or difference 
whose counterpositive is the substratum of the major term, 
it may also imply that there is the mutual negation of both 
the substratum of the major term and the jar ; the sub- 
stratum of the difference of both the substratum of the major 
term fire and the jar may be the hill, as the hill is not both 
the substratum of fire and the jar, the hill is not both the 
hill and the jar ; existence pertaining to the hill is not negated 
in smoke ; hence the definition does not apply to this simple 
case and, therefore, to no case and as such is gililty of the 
'fallacy of asambhava. 

But if the difference of the substratum of the major term, 
in the above inference, is qualified by non-existence in ‘the 
counterpositive, then the definition is not involved in the 
fallacy of asambhava. To explain this : The major term 
is fire. The substratum of fire is the hill, yard, field, kitchen, 
etc. ^he difference, whose coimterpositive is the sub- 
stratum of the major term, is the difference of the hill, etc. 
This difference is qualified by its non-existence in the counter- 
positive, Le., the difference does not exist in the hill, etc. 
The substratum of this difference, then, is different from the 
hill, etc. The substratum different from the hill, etc., is 
the lake. Existence pertaining to the lake is negated in 
smoke. Hence the definition applies to this inference. In 
this iivWance the definite assertion that the difference of the 
dCEstratum of the major term fire; should not exist in its 
counterpositive, prevents the counterpositive of the differeitce 
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t© bat both the substratum of the major term, /.e., the hill, 
and -ithe jar, " For the difference of the substratum of the 
major term, i.e., of the hill, does not exist in the hill, 
while the difference of both the hill and the jar exists on 
the hill. 

Thus the mutual negation of the substratum of the 
major term is to be qualified by non-existence in the counter- 
positive if the third definition is to be freed from the fallacy 
of asambhava. But in that case the definition does not 
apply to an inference whose major term exists in different 
substrata. Consider, for instance, the stock inference, the 
hill has fire, as it has smoke. The major term fire, in this 
case, exists in different substrata’ like the hUl, field, kitchen, 
yard, etc. Taking yard to be the substratum of the major 
term, its difference or mutual negation, not existing on it, 
may exist on the hill. Existence determined by the hill is 
not negated in smoke, and, therefore, the definition does not 
apply to this inference. 

Now Raghunatha supposes this defect to be inherent- 
in the third definition, and, according to him, the fourth 
definition is formulated to remove this defect. Mathura- 
natha also thinks that the third definition suffers from this 
defect in addition to the other defect of its inapplicability to 
the kevalanvayi inference. But he thinks that this defect 
is not impossible to be removed. If the difference or mutual 
negation of the essence determining the substratum-hopd 
of the major term is taken, instead of the difference of the 
substratum of the major term, then existence pertaining 
to the substratum of the difference of the essence determine- 
ing the substratum-hood of the major term, is negated 
in the middle term of the inference, the hill has fire, 
as it has smoke. For the difference of the essence 
determining the substratum-hood of the major terte fir^ 

exists in the lake and* existence determined by the lakeTs 
negated in smoke. 




IV 

However, the fourth definition is formulated, accord- 
ing to both Raghunatha and MathurlnStha, in order that it 
may be applicable to an inference whose major term exists 
in a plurality of substrata. Let us explain the fourth 
provisional definition of vyapti. Invariable concomitance 
is the existence, in the middle term, of the counterposi- 
tiveness of the negation which exists in all the substrata 
of the non-existence of the major term (sakala-sadhyS- 
bhavavanni§thabhava-pratiyogitvam). In simple words, 
when the middle term is negated in all the substrata of 
the non-existence of the major term, we have vyapti. This 
definition applies to an inference in which the major term ■ 
has a plurality of substrata. Consider, for example, 
the inference, it has fire, as it has smoke. Here the major 
term^ is fire. All the substrata of the non-existence of fire 
are all the objects like the lake, cloth, etc. The negation 
existing in all these is the negation of smoke, as smoke does 
not* exist in any substratum of the negation of fire. The 
counterpositive of the negation of smoke is smoke itself. 
The counterpositiveness of smoke, lastly, is undoubtedly 
present in the middle term smoke. Thus the definition well 
applies to this inference. 

^ But the definition is too-wide, if the substratum of the 
non-existence of the major term is not qualified by “ all.” 
IVUnus this qualification, the definition is existence, in the 
naiddle term, of the counterpositiveness of the negation 
which exists in the substratum of the non-existence of the 


major term. But the definition, in this form, applies, as 
both Raghunatha and MathuranStha point out to the fall- 
acious ’inference, it has smoke, as it has fire. Hence the 
qualification is indispensable. 


Bift the definition, even stated as it is, applies to the* 
fSkdous inference, it is a substance, as it has existehee *afid. 


to ttoove this superfluity, MathurSnatha suggests that the ' 
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t^senie determining the counterpositive of the negation 
whidi exists in all the substrata of the non-existence 
of the major term, should be the same as the essence 
determining the middle term. Let us see how the definition 
is too-wide being applicable to the fallacious inference, it 
is a substance, as it has existence. The major term, in this 
inference, is substance. All the substrata of the non- 
existence of substance are quality, action, etc. The negation 
existing in quality, action, etc., is the negation of existence 
of those other than quality, action, etc. The counter- 
positive of the negation of existence of those other than 
quality, action, etc., is the existence of those other than 
quality, action, etc. The counte'rpositiveness of the exist- 
ence of those other than quality, action, etc., exists in the 
middle term, existence, as existence of those other than 
quality, action, etc., i.e., specific existence, is not an addition 
to existence, but is included within existence. 

But. if *^the essence determining the counterpositive of 
the negation existing in all the substrata of the non-exist- 
ence of the major term, is the same-as determining the middle 
term, then the definition does not apply to the above infer- 
ence. Let us explain this. The counterpositive of the 
negation existing in all the substrata of the non-existence of 
the major term, in the inference, it is a substance, as it ha,s 
existence, is the existence of those other than quality, action, 
etc. Here we get two essences, viz., the essence of tho,se 
other than quality, action, etc., and the essence of existence. 
But the essence determining the middle term, existence, 
is only one. And as two cannot be equal to one, the de- 
finition does not apply to this case. 

Thus, the essence determining the counterpositive of 
the negation existing in all the substrata of the non- 
existence of the major term, is the same as the esseAce de- 
termining the middle term. Now this counterpositive, 
says Mathuranatha, is to exist through the relation deter- 
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mining the middle term, otherwise there ari^s the fallacy 
of a too-wide definition. Consider, for example, the infer- 
en«e, it is a substance, as it has existence. The sub- 
strata of the non-existence of the major term substance 
are quality, action, etc. existence is negated in quality, 
action etc., through the relation of conjunction. The' 
middle term also is existence. Hence the definition applies 
to this fallacious inference and is too-wide. 

But if the counterpositive of the negation existing in 
quality, etc., is determined by the relation of inherence, which 
is the relation determining the middle term, then the de- 
finition does not apply to this fallacious inference, for in 
quality, action, etc., there can never be the negation of ex- 
istence through the relation of inherence. 

In the next place, Mathuranatha suggests that the nega- 
tion "of the major term, in the fourth definition, should 
have its counterpositive determined by the relation and 
essence determining the major term, in order that the 
fallacy of asambhava may be avoided. Let us take the 
inference, the hill has fire, as it has smoke. The major 
term is fire. The negation of the major term is the nega- 
tion of fire. Now if fire is not determined by the relation 
and essence in which it exists as the major term, then it may 
be kitchen-fire. The substrata of the negation of kitchen- 
fire ar§ the hiU, yard, field, etc. The counterpositiveness 
of the negation existing in the hill, etc. cannot exist in the 
middle term smoke, as smoke exists in the hill, etc. Hence 
the definition does not apply to this simple inference. But 
if fire is taken as determined by the relation and essence 
determining the major term, then the substrata of 
the negation of fire as fire (the essence determining fire) 
and th|pugh the relation of conjunction are the lake, etc. 
Smoke does not exist in the lake,, etc., and smoke is the 
middle term. Hence the definition applies to the inference 
and as svich is not involved in the fallacy of asambhava. 
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%ut it may be objected that, though the definition doBS 
not commit the fallacy of asambhava, yet it is too-narrow 
being inapplicable to the inference, it has monkey-con- 
junction, as it is this tree. For the substramm of the ncgu- 
tion of the major term, monkey-conjunction, is also this 
tree and the negation existing in this tree, certainly^ hiSi not 
its counterpositiveness existing in the middle term this trcci 
In reply to this objection, Mathuranatha points out that 
all the substrata of the negation of the major term, 
in the fourth definition, should be taken to be undeter- 
mined by anything, /.(?., only those substrata are to be 
accepted on which the negation completely extends. Let 
. us see how this device saves the definition from narrowness. 
The major term, in this inference, is monkey-conjunction. 
The negation of the major term is the negation of monkey 
conjunction. The substrata on wliich the negation of 
monkey-cQnjunction completely extends are quality, etc. 
Negation existing in quality, etc., is that of this tree. The 
counterpositivencss of this tree exists in the middle term 
this tree. Hence the definition well applies to this case 
and, therefore, is not narrow. 

But the objection may be raised that, though the defi- 
nition IS not too-narrow, yet it is too-wide, as it applies to 
the fallacious inference, it is earth, as it has monkey-con- 
junction (the inference is fallacious, because eve]^ water 
may have the conjunction of monkey), if only the substra- 
ta on which the negation of the major term completely 
extends, are to be accepted. For the substratum on which 
the negation of the major term, earth-hood, completely 
extends, is water and in some portion of water there must 
always be the negation of monkey-conjunction. 

Mathuranatha replies to this objection by saying that 
just as the substrata on^which the negation of the' major 
term completely extends, are only relevant, so also the 
negation which completely extends in. these substrata 
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to be takm.i And in that case the definition does not 
,, apply to tibe above -inferen^. For in ^ter (the tubsO^- 
tu(Q (»t which the negation of the ma)or term, earth-hood, 
-j^mpletely . extends), the negation which completely 
extends -Sif 'certainly not that of monkey-conjunction and* 
in ftfie middle term, monkey-conjunction, diere cannot be 
, tbe counterpositiveness of that which is not aaonk^- 
conjunction. 

But if the negation, which completely extends in the 
substrata which have again the complete extension of 
the negation of the major term, is only to be acc^ted, 
then according to the view that the mutual negation or 
difference of the substratum of partially pervading exisjtenps 
is completely pervading existence, the definition does 
apply to the inference, it has the negation of substance- 
hood, it has die difference of the substratum of conjunc- 
tion. Let us see how the definition is inapplicable to this 
inference.** The major term here is the negation of sub- 
stance-hood. The negation of the major term is substance- 
hood. The substratum of substance-hood is substance. 
The negation which completely extends in substance may 
be that of the essence of quality, (gunatva) as this essence of 
quality exists in quality and not in substance. But the 
counterpositiveness of the essence of quality may not exist 
in the middle term, the difference of the substratum of 
conjunction, as the substrata different from the substra- 
tym of conjunction, are the six categories of quality, action, 
generic attribute, inherence, etc. Hence the definition is 
too-narrow being inapplicable to this case. 

But this objection, as Mathuranatha points out, does not 
stand on a sound basis. For the upholders of the doctrine 

According to the view that the mutual negation of the 
uriistratom of partially pervading existence, is completely pervading 
existence, this inference iis correct, but according to others, it is a 
£illacious inference. 

F. 15 • 
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ftiiatitee mutual negation of the substratum of partialiy 
peftsading existence, is completely pervading existence, 
think that the negation of mutual negation is a separate 
negation and from this standpoint the definition is not in- 
applicabale to the inference in question. Let us clarify this 
point. The major term, in this inference, is the negation 
of substance-hood. The negation of the negation of sdb- 
stance-hood is substance-hood. The entire substratum 
of substance-hood is substance. The negation which com- 
pletely extends in substance is that of the difference of the 
substratum of conjunction, as the negation , of the mutual 
negation of the substratum of conjunction is also a negation. 
The counterpositivencss of the difference of the substratum 
of conjunction exists in the middle term which is also the 
difference of the substratum of conjunction. Hence the 
definition applies to the inference and the charge of its 
narrowness falls. 

But though the definition applies to this case, yet, it 
may be alleged, that it does not apply to the inference, it’ 
has the negation of this jar-hood, as it is the cloth. For 
what is the definition ? It is the negation of the middle term 
in all the substrata of the non-existence of the major 
term. But the question of all the substrata of the nega- 
tion of the major term is absurd in the inference just stated, 
for the simple reason that the substratum of the negation 
of the major term (negation of this jar-hood) is this qar 
which is only one. ^ 

But this objection, Mathuranatha thinks, rests on the 
misinterpretation of the word “ all ” in the definition. . All 
the substrata of the negation of the major term does not 
mean many such substrata, but the entire substratum 
without any remainder (aSe§a). And viewed in this light 
the definition applies to the inference, it has the nfegatjon 
of this jar-hood, as it is the cloth, as the question of a 
substratum without any remainder is not irrelevant. 
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Thus -the fourth definition is armed by TVCathurSnatha 
with necessary weapons in order that it may be firee from the 
faults of narrowness and superfluity in many cases of oon- 
kevaianvayi inference. If v’c restate the definition, so 
armed, then it mns as follows : Invariable concomitance 
is the existence, in the middle term, of the eounterpositive- 
ness, as determitsed by the relation and essence determining 
the middle term, of the negation which pervades, wiriiout 
any remainder, the substratum, undetermined by anything, 
of the negation of the major term winch is determined 
by the relation and essence determining it. Here the sub- 
stratum of the negation of the major term is tfiken to be 
undetermined by anything, in order that the definition may 
be applicable to the inference, it has the conjunction of 
monkey, as it is this tree ; the major term is considered to 
be negated being determined by the relation and essence 
determining it, so that the definition may not be involved 
in the fallacy of asambhava ; the substratum of the negation 
of the major term is taken entirely, without any remainder, 
to save the definition from the charge of narrowness, in the 
case of the inference, it has the negation of this jar-hood, 
as it is the cloth ; and, lastly, the counterpositiveness of the 
negation, existing in the entire substratum of the negation of 
the major term, is considered to exist through the relation, 
and essence determining the middle term, because the de-< 
finkion may be extricated from the charge of superfluity in 
th^ case of the fallacious inference, it is a substance, as ii. 
has existence. 

fiut in spite of all these, the definition, it may be objected 
to is not absolutely free from being too-narrow and too- 
wide, ^^or the substratum of the negation of the major 
term, it^has been said, should have pervasion (vyapakatva) 
aqd in me fallacious inference, it is ^a substance, as it has 
existence, the general negation o£ the middle term, existentSe^ 
exists, as knowability, pervading the substratpm of iflu. 
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tK>ii-^^steiKX bf the majot term. Thus the dehiution is 
too%idc, as it applies to a fallacious infojence. 

Secondly, pervasion (vyapakatva) means the ekisteoce 
of the essence which is not the determinant of the counterpo- 
sitiveness of the mutual negation which exists in the substra- 
tum of the pervaded. Fire, for example, pervades smoke, 
lliis can be determined by the definition of pervasion just 
jnentioned. The substratum of smoke is the hill, yard, 
kitchen, field, etc. In these there is the mutual negation 
of non-fire. The essence which does not determine non- 


fire is fire. Hence fire pervades smoke. Now, accepting 
this meaning of pervasion, it can be shown that the fourth 
definition does not apply to the correct inference, it is ncm- 
smoky, as it is non-fiery. Let us explain this. According 
to the definition the negation of the middle term must exist 
pervading the entire substratum of the non-existenqe of 
the inajor term. The definition of pervasion, on the con- 
trary, implies ' that the pervading must be the non-deter- 
minant of the counterpositiveness of the mutual negation 
existing in the pervaded. Now in the inference, under 
consideration, the substrata of the non-existence of the 
major term non-smoky are the hill, yard,, field, kitchen, 
etc. The mutual negation existing in these may be, accord- 
ing to the principle of elimination, one by one, of all (cilani- 
nyity^a), the mutual negation of the yard-fire on the hiH, 
that of -the hill-fire on the yard, and so on. The counter- 
pbsttiyeness of these mutual negations exists in the yard-fife, 
the hill-fire and so on. The non-determinant of these yard- 
fire, Mil-fire, etc., is non-fire. The counterpositiveneSs of 
the negation of non-fire does not exist in the middle term 
tH!>4-fiery. Hence the definition fails to characterise a correct 
inference and, therefore, is narrow. 

'i The reply of Mathurwatha to this objection'^ t\^o- 
fold. In the first place,- the negation, whose counter- 
as determined by...tl:^ relation and es^ce. 
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determining the middle term, exists in the middle tarn, 
should exist in the undetermined substratum of the non- 
existence of the major term, which is determined .by the 
relation and essence determining it, as the determinant of 
its pervasion. Secondly, pervasion should mean the non- 
determination of the counterpositiveness of the ali^lpte 
negation (and not of the mutual negation) which exists in 
the substratum of the pervaded. And under these two sai|^a 
guards, the definition does not apply to the fallacious infer- 
ence, it is a substance, as it has existence and well applies 
to the correct inference, it is non-smoky, as it is non-ficty. 
To take the former inference first, the negation of the major 
term, as determined by the relation and essence determining 
it, is the negation of substance-hood in the relation of in- 
herence ; the substratum-hood of such negation, unde- 
termined by anything, is the substratum-hood erf" quality, 
etc.; the absolute negation existing in the substratum 
of this substratum-hood is the negation of the’ negation of 
existence pertaining to quality, etc.; the negation which does 
not determine the counterpositiveness of such absolute 
negation is not the negation of the middle term existence. 
Now as to the second inference, it is non-smoky, as it is 
non-fiery, the negation of the major term, as determined 
.by the relation and essence determining it, is the negation 
of the negation of smoke in the relation of selfsameness ; 
tlie undertermined substratum-hood of such negation is the 
§ubstratum-hood of the hill, etc.; the absolute negatibn 
existing in the substratum of this substratum-hood is the 
negation of the negation of the non-fire ..pertaining to the 
hill, etc.; the negation which does not determine the ooui^r- 
positlveness of such absolute negation, is the negation of 
non-fire ; the middle term, non-fiery, contains the 
j;K>sitlveness of non-fire ; and this is what the definitkm 
demands. 
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Thus the fourth definition is stretched, by MathuranStha 
to its utmost limit to make it applicable to instances to which 
it Is flot supposed to be applicable by other commentators. 
Even Raghunatha thinks that the fourth definition fails in 
an inference in which the major term or the substratum of 
its negation is strictly one individual*®. The same writer 
further says that the fourth definition does not apply to the 
correct inference, it is non-smoky, as it is non-fiery. But 
these defects disappear in the fifth definition and hence, the 
necessity of the fifth definition lies in the fourth definition 
being involved in the fallacy of narrowness, being inappli- 
cable to some correct inferences. But we have seen that 
Mathuranatha apprehends these objections against the fourth 
definition and replies to them by interpreting the adjective 
“ all ” (sakala), in the fourth definition, to be meaning not 
many, but entirely without any remainder, and by taking 
the determinant of pervasion (vyapakatavacchedaka) to 
be connoting the non-determination of the countetpositive- 
ness of the absolute negation existing in the substratum of 
the pervaded. Hence Mathuranatha’s explanation of the 
necessity of the fifth definition should have been different 
from that of Raghunatha. But MathuranStha does not 
state definitely the necessity of the fifth definition. Perhaps ' 
he has a tacit agreement with Raghunatha, though he goes 
beyond the latter in his discussions on the fourth definition. ' 

However, let us now explain the fifth definition. Invari-» 
able concomitance is the non-existente (in the middle term) 
as determined by tke difference of the substratum of the major 
term (sSdhyavadanyavrttitvam). In other words, when the 
existence pertaining to the objects, which ate different from 
thc"5u|3stratum of the major term, is negated in the rniddle 
term, we get vyapti. Let us see how this definition applies... 


*. Vide Yyspti-pd&caka — 
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to an inference in which the major term is strictly one indi- 
vidual, and secondly, the inference, it is noni-srrK>kyv as 
k is non-fiery. As an example of the first type ot inference^ 
let us take the inference, it has the negation of that colour, 
as it has the negation of that taste. The major termj in this, 
case, is the negation of that colour. The substnkuin of 
the major term is the substratum of the negation of ithat 
colour. The difference of the substratum of the major temn,' 
is the substratum of that colour. The existence pcartaining 
to the substraturh of that colour is negated in the middle 
term, the negation of that taste. Hence the definition ap- 
plies to the inference. , , 

In the next place, in the inference, it is non-smoky, 
as it is non-fiery, the major term is non-smoke. The 
substratum of the major term is the lake, red-hot iron-bar, 
etc. The difference of the substratum of the major term is 
the hill, yard, etc. Existence pertaining to the hill, yard, 
etc., is negated in the middle term non-fire. 

' Now, as to the significance of terms in the fifth defi- 
nition, Mathuranatha points out that, as in the first defini- 
tion, the negation of existence determined by the difference 
of the substratum of the major term, should be a general 
negation, if the definition is not to be too-wide. Consider, 
.for example, the fallacious inference, it has smoke, as it .ha^ 
fire. The definition applies to this inference, if the non- 
existence determined by the difference of the substratum of 
jhe major term, be not a general non-existence. For exist- 
ence pertaining to the lake which is different from the sub- 
stratum of smoke, is negated in the middle term fire and. this 
is the requirement of the definition. But if the negation 
of existence determined by the difference of the substratwip 
of the major term, fee a general negation, then the ex 4 ||jgjiii<te 
pertifining to a particular object^ different from the,. sub- 
stratum of the major term, cannot be logically shown to be 
negated in the midffle term, bul: 'the existence 4Df all isuch 



w * 

shouM* be ^wa to be Acgated. Sot ^ 

'cliSiNteat fcoin the isubstc&oiini of «^e major term smihe» 
lutve tKJtt ilhetr existence negated in the middle term firef 
the existence of red-hot iron-ball, for examine, is n0t<ncgate4 
&se, pThus the definition does not apply to a falkdoos 
Jnferei|pe| i£ tl^ negation of existence d^rmined by the 
dhAhlence of the s&bstiatum of the major term is'^h gtmeml 
f negation. 

But it n»iy be said that the difference of the substratum 
of the major term implies all objects different from it and 
as such the proposition that the negation of existence per- 
taining to objects different from substratum of the major 
term should be a general negation, is a tantology. 

But this objection misses its mark, as the definition 
applies to the fallacious inference, it has smoke, as it has 
fire, when the non-existence of the difference of the *sub- 
stratum of the major term smoke, and that of another par- 
ticular thing, say water, i.e., two negations, am shown to 
be in the middle term fire. But if it is definitely stated that 
the non-existence of the difference of the substratum of the 
major term, is a general non-existence, then the question of 
a duel non-existence does not arise. 

Thus the negation of existence pertaining to objects 
''dhFerent from the support of the major term, is a general 
negation in the fifth definition. But what is the precise 
meaning of the tcrni “ difference of the substratum of the 
tnajor term ” in the defiifition ? This means, according ^o 
Mathuranfitha, a negation whose counteipositiveness is 
determined by mutual negation and the essence of the sub- 
stratum of the major term. In other words, the mutual 
negation of the essence of the substratum of the major teem 
is implied by the expm^sion, “ difference lof the substratum 
of the major term.”'* If the expression means only the fimtual 
negatimi of the substtatum^iof the major term, then the de- 
turns to be Consider* for exau^pk, 
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the inference, it has fire, as it has smoke. The substratum 
of the inajor term, fire, may be the hill, yard, field, etc. 
The mutual negation of these may be the propo- 
sitions, the hill is not the yard, the yard is not the field, 
the yard is not the hill and so on. The hill, therefore; may 
be available as the mutual negation or difference of the ya^td 
which is also '.i substratum of fire. Existence pertaining 
to the hill is not negated in smoke. Hence the definition 
does not apply to this inference. 

But if the counterpositive of the mutual negation of 
the substratum of the major term is determined by the es- 
sence of the substratum of the major term, then we can 
speak only of the mutual negation of the essence of the sub- 
stratum of fire and not of the propositions, the hill is not 
the yard, the yard is not the hill and so on. And the mutual 
negation of the essence of the substratum of fire exists in 
the lake the existence determined by which is negated 
in smoke. Thus the definition applies to the iriference and 
is nbt narrow. 

But just as the counterpositive of the difference of the 
substratum of the major term is to be determined by the 
essence of the substratum of the major term, so it is to be 
determined by mutual negation ; for the same counter- 
positive, undetermined by the latter, leads to the fallacy 
of narrowness. Let us again take the, inference, it has fire, 
as it has smoke. . The counterpositive of the difference of 
the substratum of ;the major term, as determined by its es- 
sence, is the difference of the essence of the substratum of 
fir^. This may be the proposition, “ the essence of the sub- 
stratum of fire does not exist,” /.e.,’ the absolute negation 
of the* essence of the substratum of fire.*^ The absolute ne- 

*i-*Though the proposition, “ the substratum of fire does 
not exist,” is an absolute negation, yet it may be a mutual negation or 
difference, according to the rule that th? difference ^ the difference of 
F. 
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^Mdk of ttie'essentit of tfee substratum bf fire may exist ori 
tfefe hill. The feidstcrice pertainihg to the hill is nbt negated 
ih sflioke. Herice tht defihition does hot apply to the* in- 
fbtaicc ind is narroV. 

Btrt the definition well applies to the above inference, 
if the counterpositive of the difference oif the substratum of 
the major term is determined both by the essence of the 
substratum of the major term and by mutual negation. 
Let us explain this. The substratum of the major 
term is the substratum of fire. The difference of the 
substratum of fire, as determined by its essence and 
mutual negation, gives the mutual negation of the 
essence of the substramm of fire, j.e., the proposition, 
it is not the essence of the substratum of fire. (Here 
the question of the absolute negation of the essence of the 
substratum of fire does not come in. For the absolute 
negation of the essence of the substratum of fire is a mutual 
negation, according to the rule that the difference of the 
difference of the self-determined is the self ; the absolute 
negation of the essence of the substratum of fire thus has 
duel counterpositiveness in this case, one existing on the 
essence of the substratum of fire and the other on the differ- 
ence of the self-determined ; the former of these counter- 
positives is determined by the essence of the substratum 
of the major term, but not by mutual negation, and the latter 
is deterknined by mutual negation, but not by the essence 
of the substratum of the majot term.) The mutual negation 
or difference of the essence of the substratum of fire exists 
in the lake the existence determined by which is negated 
in smoke. And this is what the definition demands. 

The significance of the difference of the substratum of 
the major term, in the fifth definition of vyapti, is now 

the self-determined th« self) is the self. The difference of the 

difference of absolute negation is absolute negation. Hwtcc absohiice 
negation may be mutual negation or difference. 
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Qut, jtfid the iin|>ott of the ^uhsttatuiq of the 
tetm now temains to be explained. Such a sublllPhhn 
is to be tal^, says Mathuranatha, in the rejatipn deter- 
mining the major term. In the inference, it has fire, as it 
has srnoke, the relation determining the major term is 
conjunction. If the substratum of the major term fire is 
taken in any other relation, say, inherence, then the definition 
does not apply to the inference. For the part of fire is the 
substratum of fire in the relation of inherence and the differ- 
ence of the part of .fire is also the hill the existence pertaining 
to which is not negated in smoke. But the substratum of 
fire, in the relation of conjunction, is the hill, yard, etc., and 
the difference of the hill, yard, etc., is the lake the existence 
determined by which is negated in smoke. Hence the re- 
lation determining the substratum of the major term should 
be the same as determines the major term. 

V^e have finished, by this time, our discussions on the 
five provisional definitions of vyapti. It is now our task 
to explain how these five definitions do not apply to the 
kevalanvayi inference. But before we take up this ex- 
planation, let us see what a kevalanvayi inference means. 

Kevaldnvayt Inference : The term kevalanavayi is defined 
by Gange^a** as the non-counterpositiveness of the absolute 
negation which has existence (Vrttimadatyantabhava- 
pratiyogitvam). This definition means that when au abso- 
lute negation is possible, it has a counterpositive ; the ke- 
val^vayi is not this counterpositive. In other words, the 
Irevalanvayl term is purely affirmative. If we take the 
inference, it is nameable, as it is knowable, the term name- 
able is purely affirmative, because there is nothing that is 
not nameable. 

Let us now see how the definitions are frustrated in this 
kevalinvayi inference. The first definition states that 
vyapti is the negation, in the middle term, of existence of 


** Tattvaeint^maHiy part II, P. 57a, Calcutta, 
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objflfts having a substratum in which the major term is 
negated. But the major term, in this inference, is imiver- 
sally present. Hence the substratum of the negation of , the 
major term is not available. 

The second definition takes vyapti to be the negation 
of existence-having a substratum which contains such a 
negation of the major term as exists in a substratum different 
from that of the major term. But in the inference, it is 
nameable, as it is knowable, the substratum different 
from that of the major term is absurd, as the major term is 
all pervading. 

According to the third definition, vyapti is the non- 
co-existence of the mutual negation, whose counterpositive 
is the substratum of the major term, with the middle term. 
But the question of the difference or mutual negation of 
the substratum of the major term does not arise in the in- 
ference, it is nameable, as it is knowable, nameability being 
completely pervasive. 

The fourth definition asserts that vyapti is the counter- 
positiveness of the negation existing in the entire substratum, 
without any remainder, of the negation of the major term. 
But the substratum of the negation of the major term is 
absurd in an inference whose major term is universally pre- 
sent. Hence the definition does not apply to the inference, 
it is nameable, as it is knowable. 

Lastly, the fifth definition requires the difference of tl^je 
substratum of the major term and as such does not applj 
to the inference, it is nameable, as it is knowable. 



Afsl ADVAITIC ACCOUNT OF THE THEORY OF 

KARMAi 

Bj H. G. Narahari 

Works there are in Sanskrit literature which deal with 
specific concepts of religion and philosophy ; but it is only 
very rarely that we come across a manual whose essential 
aim is to give an account of the very popular ethical 
doctrine, the theory of Karma. This indeed is the purpose 
of the 'PrdrabdhadJwdntasafHhrtt^ of Acyuta^arma Modak, the 
exposition of the doctrine of Karma in which it is the 
object of this paper to consider. 

AcyutaSarma Modak is a recent writer, though he has 
written profusely in philosophy and literature. To him we 
also owe the Mahdvdf^drtbamdnjart,^ the Advaitajalajdta*, the 
Avaidikadhikkrti or ^dktaSdsan<fiy the Biirtidnandmdukaumud^, 
a commentary on the Jivanmuktivmka of Vidyaranya, and 
the Sdhitjctsdra’ with his own gloss, the Sarasdmoda. From 
his own colophons in some of the works enumerated above, 

^ This paper was prepared by me as Research Fellow in the Sans- 
krit Department of the Madras University. 

2 Tfhe only known Ms. of this work is in paper and is deposited 
in the Government, Oriental Library, Mysore, with the shelf-number 
223. I have described this Ms. at length in the ISlew Indian Antiquary^ 
1942, V. 1 15 ff. It is this Ms. that I have used in the preparation of 
tljis paper. 

® A Ms. of this is deposited in the Adyar 'Library^ and this bears 
the^ shelf-number XI. D. 14. 

* A reference is made to this work in the Prdrabdhadhvdntasa^hfti 
see H. jS. Narahari, Adyar Ubrary Bulletin^ 1941, V. 196 £ 

* This is also mentioned in the Prdrabdhadhvdntasamhfti (Mysore 
Ms., p. 26) : . ; . upapdditam madfye . . . . avaidikadhikkftindmah /dkta- 
/dsane Jk, 

® This is printed in the Anandasrcuna Sanskrit Series (No. 20), 
Poona, 1926. 

Printed by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, in t9o6. 
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it iaf clear that he must have lived sometime between 1775 
and 1 8 JO A.D.® 

In the Prarabdhadhvmtasaifihfti with which work ;we 
are concerned at present, the author imposes on us no perso- 
nal views of his on this much discussed theory He bases 
all his conclusions on the writings of Sarvajfiatman, Vidya- 
ranya, Madhusudanasarasvati, and on the Yogavdsistha, This 
is the reason why I have called his exposition “ an ad- 
vaitic account,” and have not associated it with his own 
name. The purpose of the work is not only to give a tra- 
ditional account, but also to combat the prevailing miscon- 
ception that the theory of Karma means that all man’s deeds, 
beginning from his birth till the moment of his death, are 
only pre-determined by his past deeds {prarabdhakarmd). 

All human activity {vjavahard), we arc told®, can be classi- 
fied under three heads, into that produced from Karma 
which has begun to operate {prarabdhakarmd), that from sub- 
consciousness {samskdra), and lastly that from human voli- 
tion (prayatnd). Of these three factors which govern -our 
entire experience in this world, prdrabdha is that by which we 
are to understand the aggregate of virtuous and wicked 
deeds which, under the direction of providence, attain to 
the stage when they can begin to operate^®. Also, among 
these deeds, the most powerful virtue, vice, or fear, brings 
about the next body, and that which is instrumental in deter- 
mining the kind of birth, the length of life, and the variety 
of experience of the individual, gets the designation of 
prdrabdha^’, the kind of birth {fdti) may be brahmana and the 

® H. G. Narahari, Adjar Ubrary Bulletifiy 1941, V. 197. 

® Prarabdhakaranakah samskdrakaranakah prayatnakaramkahdpi 
niruktavyavahdrah (Mysore Ms., p. 4) 

Prdrabdham ndma dehapatdvyavahitottarak^ane paramefvaraprert" 
tdni sarvdni sdhcitapunyapdpdni phaladdnonmukhdni bhavanti (Myso’ae Ms., 
loc. cit, 

• 

^^,,yefdm madhye y ad balavat puny am vd pdpam vd bhayam vd tad bhdm’^ 
deham drabhat jdtydyur bhogadam prdrabdhamity ucyate (Ibid). 
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like, if the deeds ate a mixture of virtue and vice, low birth 
if they are purely vicious, and a godly birth if the deeds aTe 
purely virtuous. The duration of life (ayus) may be otvs 
hundred years and so on. The experience {bhoga) may, as 
is well-known, be pleasure or pain, originating respectively 
through favourable and unfavourable circumstances.^ The 
variety in the degree of the enjoyment of happiness or the 
suffering from pain is due to individual causes. The experi- 
ence of all men consists in the reaping of the fruits of 4peds 
which are a mixture of virtue and vice.^® 

It has already been stated that our experience consists 
either of pleasure (sukha) or of pain (duhkha). Of these, 
pleasure is of three kinds^* : it may be illusory (prdtibhdsikd), 
or actual {vjdvahdrika), or else it may first be imaginary and 
then become actual {prdtibhdsikajanyavydvahdrika). 

•Among these, that which is produced by the abnormal 
working of the intellect is illusory happiness {dosasatHsargtkar- 
anajanyadi^^ prdtibhdsikam) that which is not thus produced 
(pad ajanyam)}^ and hence rational is called actual happiness 
{vydvahdrika sukha). This “ actual happiness ” is of two 
varieties ; it may either be that produced from the sight of a 
beautiful {rdmya) object, or else that produced when one sees 
what is dear (priya) to him. These two kinds of feelings, 
are but the different phases of the mind, manifesting them- 
selves when the observer gets the knowledge of things which 
ate beautiful and so on (pe ca tattad drastrgjrhitaramyddi- 
iMStuvisayakajMmttarahhdvicittavfttiviie^atPe evd)?^ 

The terms ramyatva and priyatva do not stand in the 
same relation as ghafatva and kalaiatva stand to each other. 
To one suffering from fever, sweet rice- undoubtedly appears 

“ Ibid, 
ibid. 

Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 4 ff. 
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tb l« beautiful (ramjd), but as the face of a woman is to an 
unattached ascetic, so is it undesirable to him. Gold does 
appear beautiful even to a recluse, but only he does not cpn- 
sider it worth possessing. In the same way, the bitterest 
medicine is desirable to one afflicted with disease, but the 
man is never known to enjoy it ; and the recluse finds the 
bundle of rags in the street desirable but not charming. It 
is therefore evident that, inasmuch as that which is beautiful 
{ramya) need not also be dear {priya) to the same person, 
it is*wrong to think that the two are synonymous. 

A further subdivision is possible of that which is dear 
{priyd) while the same cannot be said of that which is beauti- 
ful (rattiyd). It can be ordinary’ (priyd), moderate (moda) or 
the highest {{pramoda) , accordingly as the object is seen, 
obtained and enjoyed {priyaiti tu visayasya drstatvalabdhat- 
vabhuktatvaih priyamodapramodandmakatnp-^ . That whicji is 
charming to see, that which is acquired on account of its 
charm, and ‘lastly, that which is enjoyed on account of its 
charm, constitute thus the three varieties of the dear {priyd). 

None of these distinctions made of actual happiness 
{yyavahdrika-sukhd) have been made in the case of illusory 
{prdtihhdsikd) happiness. This is because the moment we 
begin to posit there also distinctions accordingly as the 
object is seen, obtained or enjoyed, the pleasure so derived 
from an illusory object ceases to be different from that 
derived from an. actual object. We then get the thitd 
variety of happiness mentioned already", namely, actual 
happiness derived from illusion {prdtibhdsikajanyatydvahdri- 
kasukhd).^ 

The pleasure derived from an illusory object may, no 
doubt, be similar to happiness derived from a real dbject, 
but still the two are not the same ; actual happiness is that 


« Ibid., p. 5. 
Ibid., pp. 5 ff. 
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derived by seeing, obtaining or enjo3dng an cai^ect ivydi » 
really existent ; but in illusoty happiness the object is not 
thace. Its presence is supposed, and the person fecb the 
same amount of joy as if the object were really brfore Mmi 
This is a phenomenon the troth of which cannot be denied. 
It has the e\idence of experience. A man may be excited 
with thirst, and it is possible that the mere sight of a mirage 
may quench his thrist. One who has never seen a rose and 
has a yearning to see one, may be completely but fidsely 
delighted to see an artificial rose made of paper. The man 
is as happy as if a real tose were in front of him. The plea- 
sure in the two cases does not vary, but the object differs ; 
while in the case of actual happiness, the pleasure is derived 
from an actual object, it is an imaginary object that brings 
happiness in the case of illusory happiness. The effect is 
the same, but the cause is different. This variety of hap- 
piness which, though derived from an imaginary object, 
does not differ in essence from that derived from an actual 
object, is designated ai'fual happin$ss derived from Ulttsion 
yprdtihhdsikajanyat^dvahdrikasukbd). 

It is here the fault of the observer who fails to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the imagined, between appear- 
ance and reality. A person may tread on a rope at dark, 
and his very imagination that he tramped on a serpent may 
kill him. The same person would no doubt die if he trod 
otf an actual cobra, but here he is killed by a false imagina"- 
tion that he trod on a cobra when he really trod on a rope. 
It is not the rope that is responsible for his death, but it is 
the tope taken for the cobra, the imaginary cobra, that took 
away his life. It is, therefore, quite possible that imaginary 
objects can bring about effects which are not different in 
nature ^rom those of actual objects*®. If the person himself 
subsequently realized that he was under an illusion when 


*« Ibid., P. 6. 

F. ij‘ 
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' he mistook the tope for tlw snake, or the paper rose for the 
rcRl rose^ hie woulii neither die in the former case, nor be 
happy in the latter case. The former case gives no oppor- 
tunity for the person to correct himself, and in the latter 
case he is too much beladen with illusion to think of correct- 
ing himself. Inasmuch as real effects have come from illusion 
in* both these cases, the experience here belongs to a category 
which is different both from pure actuality and pure illusion. 
It has the elements of both, and is hence classified under a 
separate head. 

The three kinds of happiness considered so far, i.e., 
prdtibhasika, vyavahdrika and prdtibhdstkajanyavydvahdrika are 
each further three-fold^i, accordingly as they are manifested 
imperceptible (avjakta) and partially manifested 
(i^advyakta). The first of these varieties has already been 
explained. Only the last two need explanation. < 

One experiences imperceptible pleasure {avyakta sukhd) 
on cognizing an object which he does not like (even to see) 
[avyaktam tu svdnistavisayaka Jndnadaidydmevd^]. For instance, 
though one loses courage on seeing before him a tiger, 
rendered powerless by magic, the thought that the animal 
is quite unable to (kill him gives him some pleasure 
{yathd mantraugha vailkrtavydgjjrddijmn'ad bhltydditdmasavfttau 
vadhyatvddyabhavdt tatra ananddfhidbhivyaktibbdvena . . His 
trepidation at the sight of the tiger may not allow him to 
express this joy. The existence of such joy does, however, 
become evident on subjecting the mind of such a person to 
psycho-analysis. Pleasure exists in him, but only it is not 
knowable. It is ayyakta^ incapable of perception, though 
capable of detection. 

Further, it is common that, on seeing a tiger, paralysed 
through magic or imprisoned in a cage, one begins to admire 

« Ibid. 

Ibid. 

»» Ibid. 
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its beauty and feels happ]^ at its charms (sa evtr 
mantrSdind vaiJkfto yadi vd paiijarddiniruddhaicet ramyo^ yamiti 
dhtvisaya iti tddfjjndnajanyavfttau Jsadvyaktadu tat, tadi>ftter- 
isatsdtvikatvdf)?^ The person is all the while conscious that, 
if only the tiger were free, he could not, with the same coMrage 
stand before it, enjoying the pleasure of its sight. The 
thought, however, that the tiger, in its present surroundings, 
is capable of no harm, gives him the courage to employ his 
aesthetic faculties on seeing the animal. While the man feels 
happy at the sight of the beautiful animal, he shudders when 
he remembers the ferocity of the charming beast before him 
in its wild state. A careful analysis of the mind of such a 
person shows that it is not pure joy that he is experiencing, 
but that his is a pleasure that is not untainted with a feeling 
of terror. His pleasure is, therefore, partial, and here we 
haves an illustration of the third variety of happiness men- 
tioned above, of pleasure that is slightly manifest (tsadvyak- 
tasukha)^ 

‘All that has been discussed so far constituted what may 
be called social pleasure ijaukikakdryasukha)?^ There are 
also other varieties like religious happiness (yaidikasukha), 
assumed happiness (dhdrydnandd), and subconscious happi- 
ness (ydsandnandaY^ ; religious happiness is, again, fourfold ; 
it may be happiness produced as a result of the worship of 
a symbol (pratikopdsana), of concentration on the Ego 
{ahathgrahopdsand), of profoiind meditation {niMdiydsand), or 
of firm knowledge of the self (dfdhatamdtmdj'Udfta) ; “ assumed 
happiness ” may be illustrated by such experiences as ‘My 
son is a veritable desire-yielding gem ’ (putro mama cintd~ 
manirevd), ‘Penance is as good as my wish-yielding tree* 
(yam'dihir mama kalpadruma evaY J “ subconscious happiness ” 


m, pp. 
•» Ibid., p. 
*• Ibid. 
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Is file pleasure one i^ls while unconscious or sound asleep.^ 
lift the wojxk of Vidyaranya ®®, it is that happiness which is 
reflected in the seM {b$iddhtvftti) when one is in a stat^ of 
unconsciousness or deep sleep : 

irpt ^rrfir fw:i 

^ srf^r^wtfir ii 

This pleasure varies in accordance with the sleep the man 
had. As . the Brbad^a^akaedrtikasdra would have there 
are three kinds of sleep, pure (sah/ika), mixed {rdjasd) and 
impure {tdmasa)^ depending on the nature of food taken. 
This “ subconscious happiness ” is described thus : 

“ The impression of the highest happiness {brahmd- 
nandd) continues (in the mind of man) for some time, even 
after he has got up from sleep ; this makes him keep silent 
and feel happy, even in the absence of the necessary agent 
(to make him happy).” 

Happiness, as such is defined by Madhavacarya to whom 
it means only contentment (anando ndma Desire for 

an object is an impediment in the way of enjoying happi- 
ness in its fiillness. And happiness necessarily comes to 
every individual, the moment he gets into possession of 
his desired object, though it has to be acknowledged that 
the degree of happiness depends on the degree of the van- 
quishment of desire.®* 

Pain (duhkhd) also admits of all the distinctions we have 
made in the case of happiness {sHkhaf^. Onet hing need be 

Ibid. 

*® Ibid., p. iAmdfhiUiprakada (Bombay Edn.), p. 14. 

rV. j. 197-8, p. 832 (Benares Edn.). 

** Bh 5 /atitlrthaguru, cited in Mysore Ms, B. 2231 p, 

Tdttirlya Armyaka, VIII. 2. 

** Mysore Ms., p 7. 

»® Ibid., p. 9. 
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60tked m this conaectioa that, so fys as the quaHdws ei iia- 
pcrceptibility (a^akfa) and partial manifestation 
aktd) ate concerned, they are common to both illusory 
{pratibhasikd) pain and actual (^vaharika) pain**, ^ain 
^comes manifest {^aktd) in an individual when, for instance, 
a thorn pricks him and he becomes conscious of the 
prick.” 

But if the person, in his zeal for plucking the rose from 
the throny bush, does not mind the many pricks he receives 
in the course of his attempt, we have there an illustration of 
pain that is partially manifest {i^adtyaktaduhkhaf^. It docs 
not mean that the person does not feel the prick of the thorn. 
He does fed it. Only his enthusiasm in getting the rose, 
and the final triumph on getting it, do not allow him to re- 
member, after getting the flower, the pain he might have 
fdt by the prick of the thornsr in the course of his attempt. 
The pain of the man is, therefore, only of secondary import- 
ance. It is existent but not prominent, noticeable but not 
notrfble. It thus remains slightly manifest (i^adiyakta), not 
glaringly palapable. 

In illustration of pain that is imperceptible (at^akta\ 
the gardener can serve as an illustration®*. Let us suppose 
that he is desirous of having a rose-plant in his garden. 
'J'his desire spur| him into action, and we see him make the 
greatest effort to bring a plant and install it in his garden. 
He may have to buy the plant a dealer, and may be required 
tq pay a very heavy price for it. Or else, he might be re- 
quired to go a very long and tiresome distance to bring tlK 
plant from a friend . But neither the distance nor the cost 
of the plant, matters anything to the gardener. All that 


*• m. 

p. lo 

»* m. 
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Ke^^wants is the tose-plant» and he is prepared to Sacrifiete 
i^ything to get it. 

'(' ■'We w suppose that the gardener has succeeded in 
bringing a plant to his garden, and in planting it there. Still 
his trouble is not yet over. He is required to keep, day 
and night, a strict watch over it. An ill-disposed neighbour 
may steal it, or a wild animal may trample upon it. And, 
to prevent all that, it is necessary for him to keep strict vigi- 
lance. To do 'that, he may be required even to sacrifice 
his food and drink, but he does not mind. He is content 
if his plant is safe. 

This is not all. Rearing the plant till it grows big 
enough to yield him beautifol blossoms, is no easy task. 
It means a good deal of exertion to the gardener. But he 
cares for the plant more than he does for himself. 

The plant is now capable of yielding blosstoms. 
When the first bud comes, and when that bud develops into 
a beautiful flower, can we measure the joy of the gardener 
who is privileged to see the plant which he reared with his 
own hands, yield a beautiful blossom ? His exultation is 
immeasurable. 

But still do we see that he experiences all this joy for 
nothing ? He has paid the highest price to get this happi- 
ness. Day and night he has toiled, and tojjay he reaps the 
benefit of all his exertions . His exertion has brought 
him a considerable amount of pain. But the sight of the 
beautiful flower on his own plant makes him forget, at once, 
all the pain he might have felt before. He is now in trans- 
portations of joy, and can forget all his pain. We only see 
him rejoice, not sorry for all he did to get this happiness. 
Even if the pain he suffered is there in him not forgotten, 
it is only ignored. It might be remembered, but itw also 
subsequently stifled within. Consequently, pain, though 
existent, remains unnoticed. It is imperceptible {ajyakta), 
felt by the person but not shown by him. 
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, Having noticed so* far the varieties of hs^piness (rjy4iita) 
and pain (duhkha), it is now necessary to seek for the cau^ 
ort,causes of these two which together constitute our 
experience on earth. , ; There arei three factors which bring 
happiness or misery to man". His past karma which has 
begun to operate {pr^ahdhakarmd) determines as stated 
already, the khsd of birth, the length of life and the variety 
of experience of the individual. But it is also true that 
a man’s subconsciops , impressions (sa/^skara) sometimes 
bring him happiness or misery. Besides these two, there 
is also a third cause which is so instrumental. This is 
man’s own will or effort {prayatnd). 

The pleasure that the individual enjoys when in 
meditation is due to his prarabdhakarma ; the bliss that he' 
experiences when in deep sleep comes from his subcons-- 
cious impressions {sathskdrd) ; and the joy ‘of the man, on 
seeing that the kdrtri sacrifice he performed has been imme- 
diately followed by a shower of rain, proceeds* doubtless, 
from his own effort {prayatnd). It would be an error, says 
Acyuta^arma,*^ to imagine that all happiness proceeds only 
from a man’s prarabdhakarma, that like the bliss-in-medita- 
tion, sleep is the result of his past deeds, that sacrifices like 
the kdrtri only serve to remove the obstacle jn the way of 
the shower of. rain, and that it is prdrahdhakarma alone that 
is actually responsible in bringing out the desired shower 
of rain. It is necessary to remember in this connection that 
it is only the individual soul (Jivopadht) that is bound to obey 
the dictates of the prarabdhakarma which determines to some 
extent its experience {prarabdhabhogo^ pi Jivopddhikaeailanya- 

sya vaktavyadf^. We have on the authority of Vidyaranya" 

• * 

lUd., p.ii. 

(hid. 

« Ibid. 

** op.cit., p. n. 
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tlrif there is no delimiting adjunct to the supreme-soul in 


thfe state of deep, sleep ; 




During this state, when is felt only the state of non-duality, 
it is also stated that unrestrained desire, sin from deeds, 
and fear from the result of these deeds are all absent** : 

®??r: s|*T*T: •w'f wiwl«r: I 

3pT<t^Pw«Rt% 5T fij H 

What follows necessarily from this discussion is that, 
in deep sleep ‘ there is no influence of karma {tdmasasuptm 
karmaphalabbavaby^. It would thus be wrong to hold that 
the bliss one experiences in deep sleep comes only from 
his prarahdbakarma. Similarly it has to be acknowledged 
that the pleasure owing to rain, whidr one derives aftea the 
performances of sacrifices like the kdrirl, is only due to his 
individual effort (prayatna), and that it is wrong to impute 
it to the influence of past deeds,** 

In the Bxbaddra ^aka Upamsad*'^, it is stated that, when 
a man dies, his soul does not go alone, but that it carries 
with it its knowledge, its deeds, and its previous remini- 
scences {ibaivdgne tatfi vidjdkarmant samarwdrabhete purvapra- 
jnd ca). To borrow the metaphor from Sankara®*, the soul 
is a loaded cart which makes a good amount of noise as it 
moves, and feeds on knowledge, deeds and reminiscences 
of the past ; by knowledge (vidya) we ate to understand** a 
man’s knowledge of his deeds in his previous. life, and tins 
may be true {pramd), false {bbrama), or dubious ; 


Brhaddranyakavdrtikasarat IV. 5. 264-65. 

Mysore Ms., p. 12. 

Ibid. 

IV. 4. 2. 

** Sankara’s commentary on above. 

Bfhaddranyahdvdrtikasdra^ IV, 4. 40; Myspfe Ms., p. 15. 
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the deeds {karma) means®® those bodily actions, which ate 
either meritorious or vicious ; and the reminiscences of the 
past {purvaprajnd)t also called vdsana consist . of impressios^ 
of deeds whose fruits have either been stored up or enjoyed.®' 

It is also possible to distinguish a man’s -deeds iri his 
previous lives, inasmuch as they are moderate (mad^a'), slow. 
(manda) and acute (tivra) ; that which has three parts sdt- 
vika and one part of rdjasa, and which is hence predomi- 
nantly virtuous, belongs to the first of these varieties ; that 
which is partially satvik and partially rdjasa and which is 
an admixture of virtue and vice; belongs to the second 
group ; and lastly, that which has o®c part of sdtvika and 
three parts of rdjasa in it, and- in which' vice is predominant), 
belongs to the last.®* 

It is therefore this triad (corres,pon<hng to prdrabdha 
and iaiiiskdra in the previous classification) which follows 
a man from his previous life, that is capable of determining 
to a certain extent, his happiness or misery®*. There is also 
besides the man’s individual volition {prayatna), which can 
bring him happiness or misery. Granted that sacrifices 
like the kdrtrJ serve only to remove obstacles which impede 
rainfall, even then the efficacy of human effort cannot 
be denied. The reason is not far to seek. It is easy to see 
tljat, at least in removing the obstacle, the individual effort 
of man has not been in vain.®* 

. While interpreting the passage from the Byhaddratiyaka 
U^anisad Sarvajfiatman and Madhusudana Sarasvati seem 
to differ from Vidyatanya. According to Vidyara^iya®®, 
vidyd and karma are each three-fold ; the former may be true 
{samjak), false {mitl^d), or doubtful {sathSajd) ; and the latter 


*® Ibid., IV. 4. 41 ; Mysore Ms., Ibid. 

*» Ibid., IV. 4- 42 ; Mysore Ms., Ibid. 

Mysore Ms., p. 14. 

®* Ibid., p. 18 ; Brhadaranyakavartikasafa, IV. 4. 38-5^, 
Mysore Ms., p. 18, 

»® Ibid. 
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may be performed by the mind (mafias), or tongue (vdk), 
or body (k^a), and may be of perceivable or imperceivable 
effect ( df^tadf^tartharSpa) accordingly as it is ordinary 
(Jaukikd) or scriptural (fastrija). SaiHskdra, according to him, 
means impressions of deeds whose fruits have either been 
enjoyed or stored up {karma tatphalopabhogayor manom^thas- 
safhskdrab). 

To Sarvajfiatman®*, though three names are mentioned 
in the Upanisadic sentence in question, all must be taken in 
the sense of karma alone, and, like the cause, karma, vidya 
and karma are both four-fold. 

In the face of the Upanisadic statement, punyah punyena 
karma nd hhavati, pdpah pdpenap"^ which definitely asserts the 
efficacy of a man’s good and bad deeds in determining his 
future birth, it is difficult to accept, says Madhusudana 
Sarasvati®®, that vidya and purvapfajnd also can be so instru- 
mental. It is only karma that determines man’s existence, 
and hence all the three conjointly and inseparably form the 
cause, vidya, karma and purvaprajnd, Madhusudana Saras- 
vati adds, are each fourfold ; they are either ordained by 
scriptures (idstravihita), or prohibited by scriptures {Sdstra- 
pratisiddbd), or not enjoined {vihita-sama), or even not pro- 
hibited (nisiddhasama) ; the first variety of vidyd may be illus- 
trated by devotion to God and the like (devalddyupasana), 
and the second, by the study of wicked literature (asatSds- 
traviyayd), seeing of the Gahga (gaAgddariand) belorfgs 
to the third group because, though a beneficial act, 
it has not been enjoined ; and looking at a corpse which is 
terrific {pibhatsitaiavddivisayd) belongs to the last variety 
because, though undesirable, it has not been prohibited by 
scriptural injunction. Karma similarly becomes fourfold 
accordingly as it means a sacrifice (ydga), or a maxdct ^adha), 

'«• Ibid., p. 19. 

BfbadSranyaka U pant fad. III. 2. ij. 

** Mysore Ms. he. cit. 
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or (killing of an animal for) food (ahara) or (killing 
for) sport [yihdra). Likewise, reminiscence of the past 
{pijpaprajna) admits of four groups like mulantAhava and 
so on. 

There is thus an apparent difference of opinion bet- 
ween Vidyaranya on the one hand, and Sarvajfiatmari and 
Madhusudana Sarasvati on the other ; to the former the 
triad beginning with vidya are threefold, while to the latter 
these are divisible fourfold. But really there is no such 
difficulty at all. When Vidyaranya speaks of three varieties 
of vidya he only refers to a further classification of vidya 
already known to be fourfold, accordingly as it is vihita and 
so on. Inasmuch as the latter can be further classified into 
true {samyak), false {mithya) and dubious (sathiaya), there are 
in all twelve kinds of knowledge (yidya).^ 

^Karma similarly admits of twenty-four varieties^ ; the four 
varieties propounded by Madhusudana Sarasvati (viz., 
vihita etc.) become threefold each accordingly as Tnan thinks 
of it {mdnasika), talks about it (ydeika), and performs it 
{kdyikd), thus giving us twleve varieties of karma ; these 
twelve varieties can be further subdivided into those which 
are of visible fruit {dr^tdrtha) and those of invisible 
fruit {adfstdrtha, so that in all we have twenty-four varieties 
of karma. 

Reminiscence of the past {purvaprajndf in so far as it means 
die reminiscent impressions of the twelve varieties of vidyd^ 
becomes first twelve-fold. It means also the reminiscent 
impressions of karma. Karma, as we have already seen, is 
tv^enty-four-fold ; but since the impression of karma means 
both of that which has been stored up {sancita) as well as 
of that whose results have been enjoyed, we have in all 
forty-eight varieties of karma whose reminiscent impressions 
/ 

Ibid,, p. 21. 

•» Ibid. 
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Coi^titute a part of piirvaprajnd. The past experience of 
the individual consists, as stated before, of the reminiscent 
impressions of a man’s knowledge (vidya) as well as of»^his 
deeds. Vidya is twelve-fold, and karma forty-eight-fold. 
Adding up, piirvaprajnd becomes sixty-fold.®^ 

There are thus ninety-six elements in the apparatus which 
bring about the birth of the individual {janmdrambhaka- 
sdmagrt evath satinavatirevdf^. 

This apparatus, no doubt, continues to operate till the 
man is emancipated, but there is ample scope for Jtvan- 
mukti. The mao’s vidyd, which brings him his body, is not 
destroyed till his body also meets its end, his karma, no doubt, 
remains till pleasure and pain, are brought to him, and 
his piirvaprajnd or vdsand continues to exist till he experiences 
pleasure or pain with his body. Still it has to be 
admitted that, if the man should have no interest ia the 
results of the deeds, scriptural or profane, performed by 
him, and should realize, by means of true knowledge 
{viveka), that they are all transient, his vdsands are destroyed 
and he gets himself installed on the throne of JivanmuktiP^ 

There need be no doubt whether the statement that 
piirvaprajnd, also called vdsand or bhdvand, is the cause for the 
deeds, scriptural or otherwise, which bring pleasure or 
pain to man, is based on any authority. Even in the Bfhaddr- 
^nyaka UpanisadP* there is the statement : — 

?r ir«rtvnT> 

II 

True, only ^ma and kratu are mentioned here as the 
originators of karma, and there is no reference to vdsand or 
piirvaprajna. But ancient teachers, it may be noted in this 

•1 Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 22. 

IV. 4. 5. 

Brhadaranyakavartikasara, IV. 4. 93-103, 44-45. 
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context, liJtve equated jifeolwi* with cwr mseoM. 'The 

.following verses®® of Vidyara^ya may be . noted in =lhis 
connection : * 

gmr ^ ^ ’TflT 3 F*rsr<i> 5 R» 5 ; I 

R«Rf »p4«r: jc i« 

5II%5T| 

^ ^ITFTnFTTWTt sjflW*ril 

«is# RT^ ^«rPi«3«rnww toi; i 
qrr 5 |:#wi?5rrtRTT 11 

«p 4 Mi«riw(R;r^r'^ 1 

3W sn|: VlJmiRRrqil 

gRTRT^ VRRTR 5 apjffW I 

*r^fts«T ^nrnt |g: ^Fnrtssfts^q- swtrrtii ' 
arFRFT iw I 

RUfe f# II 

nmr: Rg: ^ ^ II 

TRt RT fwrntsrr ^frnr ^ rwi% i 

O 

R ^TR: RR srfim^ii 

qrfir^ «»!# ^ wrwd?4if *Ff> Riwit 

RtTRTRR'sn'RTFR’ RW sftW J^TSfR W II 

tyl%sfT i 

spit m RiFTH 

5#5m d^^ ig RP ra' W T: v4or^T i 
RTwrt ^ Ri«iH>’i|fRTr<w*^'l'SMiw Igerni 
^oft ^wnnwRiT «rNr«ftT? «n«Rr i 
"> ^ =sr '3niT4ff ’n ?t T JiWR RR wmr ii 

For achieving Jwanmukti what is necessary is, as stated 
already, vigorous efforts to destroy one’s vdsand {mahdprc^at- 
natap s^tatafh vasand-kiayafh sampadydf^. There need now be 
no misgivings about the ability of the individual to coun- 


•* Mysore Ms., p. 26. 
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teilct the influence of his prarbdhakarma and vdsan^’’. In the 
Yvgavdsistix^y there is a long discourse by Vasi$tha where he 
speaks to Rama of the supreme power of h»man volition 
{prayatnd) which makes it prevail even over prarabdha (the 
previous deeds of man which have begun to operate in 
having brought out the body). Not only is individual 
volition (prayatnd) able to transcend the influence of karma 
which has begun its operation {prarabdha), it also helps the 
individual to put forth his necessary endeavour to fight 
Destiny which is no more than the sum total of man’s deeds, 
and even to take up to these practices which are necessary 
to bring the aspirant final Beatitude. 

It is thus clear that man’s actions in this world are con- 
trolled by three factors, his past actions (prarabdhakarma), 
his subconscious impressions {samskdra), and his volition 
{prayatnd). It may be that, to a great extent, his happiness 
or misery proceeds from the first two causes. But the 
Yogavdsistha would have us remember in this connection 
that it is wrong to consider them as the only causes 
and that their power over man is unassailable. It points 
out that there is still another cause on which human 
experience in this world is, to a certain extent, dependent, 
this is his own individual effort (prayatna). Of the three 
causes this last is the most powerful, and has the capacity 
to withstand the influence of the other two. The 
prdrabdhakarma and the sarhskdras may induce jdie 
individual to do certain things, but his prayatna helps him 
to resist their influence.*® 

We thus see that, though a man’s prdrabdhakarjaa 
sathskdras may induce him to do certain things, they cannot 
compel him to do anything. He has the power of* veto in 

his hands, the freedom to resist their influence or to succumb 



Ibid. 

** H. G. Narahari Adyar Ubrarj bulletin, Febmary 1946, pp. 35 S. 

•• H. G. Narahari, Nem ladian Antiquary, 1942, V. 118. 
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to it. And if he should not use the power •Rested in him, 
no body is to blame. He cannot condemn his karma for, 
while it tempted him, it did not force him, and he was at 
full liberty to direct himself as he liked. The theory of 
karma is, therefore, neither pessimistic nor fatalistic. ' Nor 
does it teach Predeterminism. All that we are to under- 
stand by it is that, of the three factors that guide man’s 
desdny in this world, his prarabdhakarma, i.e., his deeds in 
his previous life or lives, is one of the most important.’® 

H. G. Narahari, Aryan Path, 1940, XI. 603 ff.; New Indiofi Anti- 
quary, loc. fit. 




RELATION OF THE gItA WITH THE 
RGVEDA 
By V. B. Athavaie 

the May 1946 issue of the ‘ 'Prahuddha-Bbarata ’ moathly* 
I have already proved that the composition of the Cdta 
poem took place in 3016 B.C. In the Gita we find references 
to some proper names of people in the ancient times. In 
the third chapter there is a quotation by Prajapati The 
words 'S^srrsr Jrsrrr^:’ clearly show that Prajapati was an 
important personality in the ancient times. G. III. 20, gives 
the name Janaka. G. IV. i, gives the qames Vivasvan, 
Manu, Iksvaku. The author of the Gt/d tells in the next 
two*verses that he is tracing the history of the Yoga secret 
to ancient persons as far back as it was possible. ,In the tenth 
chapter, there is a reference to seven great Sages of 
the past and the four sons of Manu, who * succeeded him. 
The name Bhfgu is specially mentioned as a prominent 
personality among the seven sages. There is Vi?9u of 
Aditi ; Bphaspati, chief among the priests ; U^ana of Kavi. 
Kt^pa Dwaipayana, the author of the G//», must have 
oollected the information from some old literature. There 
is no doubt that the references are to the ancient Vedic 
literature. For, the word “%9T:” is directly mentioned in 
the Gffd many times. G. XV. 18 “ ^ srPr^r: is 

evidently a reference to th^ Puru$a hymn of the '^g-Veda, 

* No one has tried so far to trace the exact source of ^e 
refer^ces. The aim of this article is to trace the exact 
soui^Sft of each proper name and try to arrange the m^e^ in 
..ggineojpgioal family succession, G. X.6, sairn 

1” clearly states that the ^|itory of 
the'pfoplo ott tins earth can be traced oafy np 4 o seven 
great Bijhimga families and the K^atriya RSjar^ fan^ of 
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Vi^asvan. We must establish as to who were the contettt- 
pdraries in the Brahmana and Kgatriya families. 

R. lo. 63. 7, 5 r«T«TT BT ^rfrorN: »ijraT 

?l?rPiT : I is a fc by Gaya Plata. It is addressed to 
‘ ViSvedevas.’ It states that Manu was the first to pro- 
pitiate the gods with seven priests by offering sticks 
(Samid) in the sacrificial fire. The verse X. 6 in the 
Gtd is clearly a reference to the fc mentioned above. 
This proves that the seven sages were contemporaries 
of Manu. Bhfgu was thus a contemporary of Manu. 
Gifd mentions the name prominently because Bhfgu was 
the first to invent Arani, a machine to produce fire by 
rubbing two logs of wood. Six Rsis^ have extolled Bhirgu 
for this in eight different fcs. 

Gaya Plata tells in R. 10. 63. i, “'TTHTcft # STTO 

*r-jsfly 3 rrfft sFfhn 1 1” 

that let all the gods take the grass seats offered by Yayati, 
a son of Nahusa, whose father was Manu, who was the 
son of Vivasvan. This tc shows clearly that Gaya is a 
priest of Yayati and he is giving the names of the ances- 
tors of Yayati. In the 7th %c of the same hymn, Gaya is 
arguing that because Manu was the first to praise the 
gods by offering oblations in the fire, the gods must come in 
the sacrifice of the grand-son of Manu. 

We can even trace the name of the chief of the seven 
priests in this first sacrifice by Manu. R. 8. 27.1 

1 ” is a tc by Manu addressed to 
“ Vi^vedevas.’' He gives the name of his priest to be Agni. 
This can be verified by a hymn of Agni himself, the name 
of whose father was Sauclka. R. 10. 52. i, is a fc addressed 
to ‘ Vigvedevas ’ by Agni. jettor trr 5>rT^ jr# 

» I, surrounded by priests, am praising you for Manu. 

^ Nodha R. i- 58‘6, and.R. Dirghatamas. andf 

R. 1*143*4. Panicbepa R. i*i27'7 BharadwSja ib 6*15*1... Vfnaadaira 
R. 4*7*1* Somabati. R. 2*4*2. 
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Because the name of the priest should not* be confused 
with Agni, the fire, people called him AAgira. Gotama in 
R. <t. 83. 4, 8tHfr»nT; 5T«r<T aw ^i«rr 4 tells 

that it was Angira who was the first to put oblations in 
the sacrificial fire. PariSara, in R. 1. 71, 2 & 3 “ pfTd *1 

^ rfif wr -jrPTTfTt T%or 1 Tsr«rar . . t tells 

that it was our ancestor Angira, who cleared the way 
to heaven and he was the first to establish the sacrificial fire. 
The opening hymn of Rg-Veda “ aTfriaflf ycHifd l srPiT: l ai*#. 

” also calls Agni a priest*,, and to avoid confusion 
between Agni the priest, and Agni the fire, puts the words 
“ Angirah agne ” together. 

As we get in the Rg-Veda, the hymns directly by Manu 
and Angira, and they refer to each other in tfceir hymns, it 
is evident that they were contemporaries. Vivasvan was 
the fether of Manu, and Saucika was the father of Agni. 
Vivasv^ is a son of Aditi. But Aditi is the name of the 
mother of Vivasvan. For, Manu refers to the name in 
R. S.’zy.j, q?w*rf5i as Devi Adid. ‘We do not 
know the name of the father of Vivasvan. We cannot extend 
backward the geneology of Manu beyond Aditi. In the 
case of Aiigira of the Brahmana family, we know only the 
name of his father. In Rg-Veda, we find hymns by Mantt, 
Agni, etc., and their successors. There are ho hymns 
dther by Aditi, Vivasvan or Saucika in the Rg-Veda. The 
names of the ancestors are mentioned by Manu and others 
in. their hymns. As Manu was a contemporary of AAgira, 
Vivasvan, the father of Manu must be a contemporary of 
Saucika, the father of Angira. As there are no hymns by 
these persons, it is not possible to give the additional veri- 
fication by cross references. For instance, BflKispati| i. son 
of An||ia, tells in R. 10.72.8 arPrt: tMt Aditi 


* R. ri05’i4 ; R. i'i28*i ; R. 6 t 6'9 ; R. ; ai* the' four 

additional tcs wh^ Agni is mentioned to be a of Matra. 
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hai eight sons. Adhwaryu Bra. gives the names as foUows- 
(i) Vi§nu, (2) Mitta, (5) Varuna, (4) Dhatm, (5) Aryama, 
(6) AIfa^a, (7) Bhaga, (8) Vivasvan. This shows that Visnu 
was the eldest brother of Vivasvan. These names are re- 
ferred to in their hymns by Manu and others®, but there are 
no hymns by these persons. Vi§nu is praised in the Rg-Veda 
by Manu and other* Rsis. VaSistha, (R.7.99 6c 100) ; 
Dirghatamas, (R.1.154-156) ; Medhatithi, (R.i. 22. 16-21) ; 
(jotama, (R. 1.90.9). The common feature in these praises 
is that the adjective is repeated by every one. It 

must have been some valourous deed which gave protection 
to many people. One hymn tells, 

3RT«t: I 3Rft wtfw «tRtn5 'twt i ' 

m qT«ffjnf4 1 

Now, we shall see how Kfsna Dwaipayana has referred 
to these hymns about Visnu in the Glfd. GUd gives quota- 
tions from the Vedic literature by the Prattka method, 
which Vyasa has copied from the BrShmana literature. The 
method is to choose some significant words from a fc 
and add the words JTif:, = 3 ^: to indicate that it is a 
quotation. Gitd IV. 1-2 gives the succession of names 
Vivasvan-Manu-Ikjvaku and ends with words 'RTO 
!in=cf f^:. Manu had four sons, (i) Ik§vaku, (2) 

^aryata, (5) Nabha, and (4) Nahu§a. §aryata had a daughter, 
while Nabha had no issue. Thus Iksvaku and Nahu§a 
were the only progenitors of the Manu family. Ik§vaku 
being the oldest; he got the title of king-ship 
TTstt), which Manu had received, because he was the first to 
perform the fire sacrifice. i 

GUd extends the succession backwards from Vivasvan 
to Kf?na Vasudeva. Arjuna at once contradicts tlie state- 
ment and shows the . impossibility. “ How can you, who 
are recently born, be%he teacher of Yoga to Vivasvan, who 


• Manu. 8*27'8 ; Ptajapati. }'54’i4 ; Vasu^ruta. 5’jua, 
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lived in very ancient times ? ” Kjsna answers that “ I have 
bo’m many times for the sacred duty of protecting the pious 
and destroying the wicked. And I remember them all.” 

If Vivasv^ got the Yoga secret from a certain person, 
the person must be some elder contemporary and competent 
enough to teach Vivasvan. We have already seen that 
Vi?nu was the elder brother of VivasvSn and was praised 
for protecting and preserving Dharma in three strides. Thus 
it was Visnu who must have taught Yoga to Vivasvin. 
Gltd X. 21 tells exactly the same thing. 

In the chapter XI, Arjuna has twice addressed Kfsna as 
Visnu. Gita XI. 1 8, uses the words ' R 
5^:’ which are congruent with ’ 1%^; »r>TT aRTi:ir: I 3T^ UUfpT 
UTTEnr ’. “ Gita IV. 9, uses the words “ arnr «pu Jr ftsu qsr ” 
They correspond with ftwft: ^irffbr ... 1” This proves 
cleady that Vyasa is directly quoting from the Rg-Veda, 

In the tenth chapter of the Gita, Kjrgna Dwaipayana is 
depicting that Kfjna Vasudeva is a personality who can 
idcritify himself with any thing or person in the past, pre- 
sent or future. In the Rg-Veda times Vamadeva was a well- 
known person, who could identify himself with any thing 
or person in the past or present. In R.4.27.1, 

^spfhrrPT fqqqr 1 Vamadeva tells that he got this 
power when he was in the womb of his mother. I am 
quoting below a Jfiana rc by Vamadeva Gautam and a 
parallelly congruent statement in the Gita. 


.Vamadeva Gautama 


Krsna Vasudeva 


3^ 

3ri qrfsTRRr qttJRnrr 


arrfejTHT sr^’ fqwr:, ssftRwt 
ai'qi stTRff 
INVERT 


If Vamadeva is identifying himself with Manu m the past, 
Kt^na is identifying himself with Vi§nu. The sun in die 
sky is identical. Kak^ivah and Arjuneya Kutsa, are the 
two contemporaries of Vamadeva. Vyjsa and Arjuna are 



thi^two contelnporaries of Kfsna. U^ana Kavi is again, 
coimnon , This proves conclusively that VySsa has direcdy 
quoted the fc. ^ 

Now we shall turn to Prajapati, whose speech is quoted 
in the Gita from the second half of Ill.io, and concluded 
at die end of the verse 13. For, in the i^th verse, the word 
‘ Partha ’ proves that Kfsna is addressing Arjuna. In the 
i3di verse, the verb shows that it is Arjuna who 

is being addressed by Kfsna. But the 14th and the 15 th 
verse together form one sentence, where Kfsna is explaining 
the ‘ ’ cycle started by Prajapati. The words n:, 

iFWltr, etc., indicating second person plural in the 11-13 verses, 
corroborate that Prajapati is addressing the people. 

First let me quote the fc with which the verses are 
congruent, and then I shall prove that it is by Prajapati — 
Gita III.10-13. Rg-Veda X. 117.8 *• 

cawf 'Tm: JT <FrrirrrR»Ti<irw I sr^- i?r w I »ft 

?? Jt: I SFTT^: I 

*r>f ?r I 

The congruence of all the important words proves that 
Vyasa has written the verses directly from the fc. Now let 
us try to see if we can determine the identity of PrajJpati 
from the Vedic sources. In the Rg-Veda, there are 66 fcs 
by Prajapati. The name of his father is ViSvamitra. There 
is a name Vimada in the ViSwamitra family, whose father 
was PrajSpati. Vimada gives his name either as ^ 
or «riiFR*r: I This shows that Prajapati was alter- 

natively known as Indra. This can be corroborated from 

the fact that Indra is one of the Pravaras in the Viswamitra 

« 

family. Vimada refers to Kaksivan in R. lo.ai.j, 8T^ 
Kak§ivan refers to Vimada in R.1.116.1, 
pPRFr I This proves conclusively that Vimada and 
Ka§kivan were contemporaries. But we know that Vamadeva 
vas a contemporary of Kaksivan. We knbyir that, AhgiiS 
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was a contefliporary of itonu. V5madeva «ras a soiit ti^ 
Gotama, whose father was Rahuga^a, who was a soa of 
Angira. Similarly, Kak§ivan was a son of Dirghatamas* 
whose father was Ucathya, who was a son of Ahgiiii 
Thus the father of Vimada must be a contemporary of the 
father of Vamadeva. We can thus fix the geneologicai 
position of Indra. 

R. 10.48.2 tW. . . . . 1 hrarR nr arx — is a pc by 

Indra. He says that he chastised Atharvan, and helped 
Trita. This Trita can be proved to be a contemporsury 
of R^ugana. Because in R.9.58.2, Rahugai^a tells that 
the fingers of Trita are pounding the soma juices*' 
Trita tells in R.1.105.17, that he had fallen in a well and 
was calling out for help. Byhaspati heard it and helped 
him to get out. This proves that Trita, Prajapati (Indra), 
Brhaspati were all contemporaries. 

Now we shall see how Prajapati became known as the 
creator of Yajfia. Taif. 1.1.1, 5 nrR%: Rcs: ?r OT 

tells that Prajapati was the first to worship through the 
Jyoti§tonia sacrifice. We are not at present concerned with 
the exact form of Jyoti§toma sacrifice. It means that IhrajS- 
pati was the first to organize the Yajfia as an institution 
where any work is undertaken for the common welfare of all 
tlje people concerned. R. 10. 150, is a hymn where Yajfia is 
said to be the child of Prajapati. R. 10. 121, is a hyn^t^i 
where Prajapati is called Ka. 

Tait. Br. 2.2.10, gives an interesting episode about 
the way in which Prajapati got the name Ka. Prajapati 
first created only the gods. Indra was created later. The 
following talk ensued between Indra and Prajapati. 

Prajapati : — ‘ Oh, Indra go to ^e heavens. You rule 
over the gods who live there.* Indra went to -^-the gods 
accordfeigly. The Gods asked him, ‘ Who are You ? ’. 
Indra said, My name is Indra, and Prajapati has sent me 
to rule over you.’ Gods said, ‘ We are older than you. 
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Mow can you be our ruler ? ’ *What t«ncfit can W6 
derive from you?’ Indra came back to Prajipati and narrated 
what had happened. Indra saw that Prajapati had a peculiar 
lustre on him. Indra asked Prajapati to hand over the 
lustre to him so that he would rule over the Gods by that 
power. Then Prajapati formed a sort of crown out of the 
lustre, and put it over the head of Indra. Then Indra was 
able to rule over the gods, and Prajapati got the name Ka. 

The story shows clearly that it was Prajapati who laid 
the foundation of cooperative efforts for the common good 
of people. Food is the primary necessity of the people. 
The theme in the yc quoted is food. GUd also says that it 
was Prajapati, who set this wheel of food and efforts in 
motion first. Byhaspati was the chief priest in the Yajfia 
Institution. R. lo. 130.4, WhT . . tells 

that Bj-haspati sang in Anujtubh meter the Soma «ong. 
Chdndo^a Upani^ad also tells that Angira was the first 
to sing the Sama chant. Then Byhaspati took up the 
work. It is thus clear that the statement in the GUd about 
Bfhaspati is based on the information from the 
Rg-V'eda literature. 

Here is the geneological table established on the evidence 
of cross references by different persons in the Rg-Veda hymns. 
Vigwastja was the organizer of ‘gw’ a variation of Yajfia. 
Ayasya was the Sama chanter. The case of changing 

his Gotra, gives an interesting confirmation to the correct- 
ness of the geneological table. 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF INDIAN AESTHETICS 
By H. L. Sharma 
Introductory 

A constructive and critical study of the works of arts 
regarded as documents of aesthetic development of an 
admittedly genial Indian race, revealing tfie highest spiritual 
conditions at successive stages, and their interpretation in 
the light of the recently unearthed forces and factors of jouf 
mental life, is the most coveted but colossal task. , A work, 
of genuine art is eternally fresh and refreshing, for our appre- 
ciation for it grows with our insight into the dynamism of 
human nature : Our reflective enjoyment of an artistic crea- 
tion ^rows by our growing realisation of what it reveals 
through, and conceals behind, the visible, audible or verbal 
symbols. Luckily in India, art-speculation has kept pace 
with * art-creation : nay, even both the creative and critical 
activities have traced the same historiograph, rising and falL 
ing together, and, ultimately have met the same destiny. 
The present essay does not venture to re-construct the 
whole of the aesthetic life documented in the works of 
sculpture, architecture and painting and literature. It is, 
however, ambitious to present the main currents of our 
aesthetic consciousness, arid, more, to rethink them in the 
Ijg^it of the new psychological findings, and other specul- 
ative developments. 

•» 

A Historical Conspectus 

A ^ark pall thickens around the earliest attempts of 
the sons of the soil at creation and expression according to 
their oW genius and idiom. The Indus Valley Art (3000 
B.C. with some cultural affinities with Babylon and Sumeria) 
breaks forth at a very high level of attainment of aesthetic 
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eii!|^fession ‘ with a strong Dravidian flavour/ Some cru- 
dities and flat naturalism aside, the dance-poses of the 
bronze-girls (from the Mohenjedaro finds) and other cpin- 
carvings fully represent the sensuous and buoyant character 
of the Indian artistic genius.^ 

Nothing survives of the age that succeeded the Indus 
Valley civilization. But it was the age of the Aryan Con- 
tacts and colonization, the age of the vedic bards whose 
youthful exuberance and buoyancy of spirit, childlike simpli- 
city and naturalism, gave us the lyrics that the Vedas are. 
It was also the age of the early epics. 

The Vedic songs (Sama, Chanson, gesang. Sang, or 
Zang in languages of the Vedic family) are a masterpiece 
of lyrical poetry They contain the emotional outpourings 
of a heart deeply touched by the majesty and awe of Nature 
and her effulgence. The expression, unadorned and direct, 


^ Speaking of the Primitive Art, which is the truest art, Clive Bell 
gives three characteristics which are also true of India’s primitive Art, 
They are : absence of representation, absence, of technical swagger, sub- 
hmely impressive form. Ref. “ ArtJ^ by Clive Bell. 

‘ Representation ’ in Art does not seem to be native to India’s soil. 
It is due to the Hellenic influence which has kept Europe under its sway 
for centuries. A creative genius does not represent, but creates 
‘ significant forms’ according to certain ‘unknown and mysterious 
laws.* 

* The Vedas are not consciously the works of poetry, though they 
are the best examples of poetic art. Lyricism in the Vedas does not 
mean that they are purely ‘ emotional.* But Indian Art-genius hates, 
by some necessity of its inherent constitution, the ‘abstract emotiqn * 
arising from (a mathematical like) contemplation of ‘ formal beauty.’ 
Formalist Aesthetics in Europe has become encumbered with a moss 
of mathematical formulae. In India we have kept clear of it. <The 
Indian artist creates ‘significant forms’ and affords to give ‘contempla- 
tive joy,’ but fills in the ‘forms’ with ‘ Rasa,’ an untranslatable Aesthetic 
term. From the start, Indian Aesthetics builds itself on a complete 
Metaphysics which makes ‘bliss’ to be the central element of Reality. 
That is the reason why Indian Arts have strong flavour of transcendenta- 
lism. It is also religious (though not sacerdotal) for it possesses ‘ high 
seriousness ’ characteristic of all true Art that is not meant for mere 
amusement but for serious occupation. This occupation is an ‘end- 
in-itseif ’ for it means ‘ a state of ecstasy ’ and a ‘moment of gusto.’ 
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is matehless in vigour and clarity. The moods of the songs 
vary from the frankly erotic to the terrible. The idiom 
of poetic expression is a prayer, or an apostrophe. There 
is an attempt at idealisation by overcoming the early na- 
turalism, and there is the vigorous use of metaphor to idad- 
ise and comprehend the inner and outer harmonies. There 
are beautiful examples of filling in the outer with the 
inner passions and sentiments. Sdinetimes stirrings 
of the human soul body forth in vibrating symbols. The 
symbols, at times, attain such a vigour and vitality that the 
invisible becomes visible, the inaudible becomes an echoing 
voice and the intangible produces a feeling of happy contact. 
Symbolism sometimes rises to mystic heights. The Vedas, 
in brief, as the records of the first human attempts at crea- 
tive expression reveal some dynamic elements in our aes- 
thetic consciousness, singularly free as it is from the prepos- 
sessions of the later hardened and conventionalized forms, 
and poetic devices and embellishments. The Ve*das are not 
the primitive patterns of human poetry : they are the ideal 
to be aimed at, for they did not arise out of the needs of the 
courtly majesty or for the enjoyment of the paymaster. 
They satisfy the supreme test of any high class art, namely, 
that art as the expression of the creative soul is its highest 
satisfaction. 

For instance, the Vedic poetry is the best example of 
“ihe strange combination of imaginative autonomy and 
profound total harmony,” “the maximum of independence 
combined with the most complete and pervasive subordi- 
nation ” which “ is characteristic of the movement of 
creative imagery in its highest form.” The Vedic poet 
was “a master of metaphor” and his “transcendentalism 
(which is only the name for a prodigious metaphor) was ia- 
evitablf.” There is the amazing “ organic unity ” boxn 
of a * creative passion.’ The medium of expression is not 
heavy — ^true to the- language of aesthetic experieiitce-'-eacIi 
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'W'trd and imagery is a ringing symbol echoing some deep 
and sonorous voice from afar. 

There was, however, no, conscious or unconscious, 
effort to develop an aesthetic theory. The conception of 
rasa, as the central element of beauty experience was there, 
if any, only in an embryonic stage. ‘ Rasa ' had come to 
mean (from its original meaning of soma rasa), by a process 
of natural transfefence, the essence of things. And by 
the same process of emotional transference, rasa, Ananda and 
Atman (the living reality of all) were identified. “ The rasa 
thus stands for ‘ Supreme Reality of the Universe,’ ‘ self- 
luminous consciousness ’ and ‘ perennial bliss.’ 

There are, however, a few Vak suktas, from which some 
theory of poetic art can be gathered. There are many hints 
to indicate that there is some meaning, more interesting and 
important, beyond the visible symbolism of language. This 
is the Principle of suggestion in germ-form. The word 
* Kavi ’ has* been used in the sense of Kranta-dar$i, which 
means that he is a person who sees more and beyond'' the 
ordinary man’s vision. The poet is the seer. This view 
is not different from that of Kanovitch who regards the 
artist to be the true metaphysician. The poetic emotion 
is profound and from its profoundity streams forth the cata- 
ract of divine songs. The sublime grandeur of Nature is 
used for emotional effect; 

The Epic Age . — ‘ Pathos ’ and ‘ rhythm ’ constitute th'e 
essence of Valmiki Aesthetics. The Kraufica episode reveals 
the true nature of ‘ pathos ’ (so much abused by the later 
theorists) and also how ‘ pathos ’ flows out into the measufied 
movement of symbolic expression. The Will-to-bCj says 
Schopenheur, is at the heart of the Being; it is the Will-to- 
power, replies Nietzsche. The first is the logical limit to 
which the Christian philosophy of sorrow and self-abnegation 
can go; the second, — ^if it is granted that the dynamics of 
the human mind works with contrasts, — ^is a reaction to the 
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first and pushes the pendulum to the othes extreme— ^Is 
the ’ unlimited positive self assertion. Both, the views are 
adnyrable, for both are atheistic and dynamic. But nftither 
of them can give us a clue to the artists’ consciousness. 
Schopenheur’s pessimistic negationism must exhaust itself 
in some form of nirvana — like state where the passion-to-be 
is dried up. The second leads to a sadistic (other-destroying, 
cult, but ultimately turns upon itself — become a 
masochistic (self-annihilating) tendency. 

An artists’ metaphysic is much different. It is the 
“ Will-to-Beauty^ he says, which is at the heart of things, 
the centre from which everything radiates and to which 
everything returns. The Will-to-beautj is an unconscious 
— surge of pure emotion which moves the whole stream of 
evolution. It is the sole creative force. Pure emotion, 
which is the same thing as Will-to-beauty, best fulfils itself 
in the raptures of sex-love between man and woman. For, 
there is no better example of the “ Harmonic iffovement f* 
of emotion, of the best finished rhythm and rapture, of 
creation and fruition, than that of its overflow in sex-excite- 
ment. Any other content which this emotion may be filled 
with arises only in a “ religio-economic order ” of the 
society. In a completely socialist order of collective' life, 
tl\ere is room only for the sex-emotion. The harmonic 
movement of the sex-emotion is due to the contrast which 
its* needs must create. Man and woman are sharply con- 
tr^ted and that is the reason why there is so complete har- 
mony between them. But even this harmony, for such is 
the»stern demand of the law of emotion, must create its 
own contrast. The sex-emotion must touch its climax 
and then must experience a dead crash. This wiU be the 
complete beauty, achievement of the fullest harmony upon, 
which ^ny further improvement will have marring effect. 


* The Will-to-Beau ^ : Kanovitch. 
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II This is the only key with which we can unlock th^ myl- 
tety of aft-consciousness concealed behind the KraUfica 
' stoiyl^ ‘ Pathos ’ tcveals a peak of emotional tide in a gom- 
plete harmony with itself, which is also the complete 
ihythm and beauty. ‘ Pathos * are the real emanating source 
from which gushes forth the fountain of pure poetry. We 
may not accept the whole of this metaphysics of Kanovitch; 
it must, howev^i;,'' be conceded that the poetic emotion (the 
creative intuition of passion of Croce) fills out Itself from 
within with ‘ pathos ’ and, following its own law, creates 
a rhythm and harmony in the midst of contrast. 

The Rdmi^afta, as an example of the highest creative 
art, offers problems of great Aesthetic interest, viz., what 
tremendous forces must be at work to lead to such a sub- 
lime art-creation ? Why art is intensely appealing ? The 
first question cannot be touched upon without entering, into 
mystic regions. The Indian theorists coming after Valmiki 
could not ‘take the second question, for they were not ini- 
tiated into the subliminal forces of human life. An aesthetic 
based upon Psychoanalysis will have us 'believe that “ situa- 
tion,” is but an infantile play of the censored ‘ Id ’, a para- 
noiac flood of self-delusion, and nothing more. Even ‘sub- 
limation ’ theory will explain its moral and social accep- 
tability. The question, to admit of solution, will require 
some sounder metapsychology and metaphysics, something 
like that of Kanovitch. 

The Krauffca episode is the “ recurrent* symbQlic 
imagery ” “which is somewhat analogous to the action 
of a recurrent theme or ‘motif’ in a musical fugue 
of sonata”. Everything else leads to this and takes 
on its aesthetic quality from this. It seems to be the 
radiating centre of all aesthetic creation and enjoyment. 


4 Qroline F.E. SpurgeUb — Shakespearean Criticism. 
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Lov4® from which springs all life, reaches, its dimaJc^iii 
SitS and RSma. But, love unless it creates its contrast And 
m^ets an utter crash, will not bring about harmon;^' hence 
no beaut 7 no rhythni. This is how we can understand 
the source of aesthetic appeal of tragedies®, in -Which 
alone art teaches its perfection ; for the Ram^atta is but 
a tragedy.’ This is also hew we can distingttish betwren 
the ‘artistic and what is merely sensaticfn^/ 

Tie Age of Maurya Art and After. — We. have no clue to the 
state of aesthetic development after the age of the Epics, , 
till we come to the Maurya period. It is known as the age 

® Metaphysics, based upon the metapsychology of Jung and Freud, 
does not hesitate now to regard life as an offspring of love, and this is 
the* sex-love' in its healthy form. Jung quotes in his ^P^cholo^ of the Un^ 
conscious fMhs Miller as unconscious^ singing of love andOfe ttus :— • 
When the eternal first gave love 
A myriad hearts sprang into life 
Ears filled with music, eyes with light ^ 

Pealed forth with hearts with love all rife. All glory to the 6dd 
of love. ■ 

On this metapsychology, the artist ba^es his metaphysics “ Love 
is at the very heart of things, ever expanding into creation, fruition and 
fulfilment and pushes on the stream of evolution to create harmony, 
beauty and rhythm. ‘ Love is Kama, Libido, Elan Vital. The Upanisads 
speak of creation springing from Kama. 

♦^Incidentally we can now re-think the Aristotelion conceptions of 
Tfa^dy, ‘ Pathos ’ and ‘ Catharsis.' ‘ Pathos' as the deepest emotional 
stirrings, abates a harmony of contrasts by following its inner law, and, 
thus becomes the source of tragic feeling. * Catharsis ' is oidy the 
rekase of the pent-up emotional energy. 

Not the pure will of Kant, or the will of Schopenheur or that of Niet-' 
zsdho or the surge of life of Bergson, is the trul^ creative and fruetjh 
fying energy. It is Emotion, says Kanovitch, but it seeks consciousness 
without which it will be blind. Kanovitch errs, like Bergson, in trying 
to get mind out of emotion. Mind, life and Emotion ate equ^y funda- 
mental and are irreducible minima. 

’ The conformist Indian dramatists taking their dbmmand from 
Bharata could not develop tl^ tragedy form of art on v^hich testa thfi ^ 
glory of Shakespeare. The Sakuntala of Kalidasa vibrates with a stropqg ; 
tragie note in spite of its apparent * Comic ' conclusion. It is a mishite 
to suppose that in tragedy there is* pleaSure«of Catastrophes This 
has created questions yet unsolved, (vide ; — Viivanatha. Bradely on 

F.X9 ‘ 
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ol^BiJMidhist ajt, but save its theme and content, it is basi- 
cally Jhdian art. “At this stage the robust, sculpture* of 
earlierfvstagbs is made pliable by a penetrating flowing rhy- 
thm. The characteristic voluptuous forms of Indian art, 
through which pulsates the sap of life, make their appearance 
in the Yak^I figures of the Bharhut stQpa rails . . . the buo- 
yant, passionate figures of yakais on the Sanchi gate are in 
the true In^^n tradition.” The Aryan contribution to this 
is the symbolic presentation of artistic experience. 

A little later, KuSana and Andhra art emerges with 
“ increased plastic penetration and greater vitality. Frankly 
sensuous, but in different way from the nudes of the Greek 
schools, are the female figures of'mathura. Most probably 
originating from aboriginal symbols, of fertility, these grace- 
ful if voluminous nymphs fix, for centuries to owne, the 
round-breasted, narrow-waisted and full-hipped ideal of 
female beauty for the Indian artist. In South more fluid, 
mellow and* exuberant than in the North, it comes nearest 
to classic perfection.” Greek contacts bring in the Hellenic 
representationism to Indian art. But it is simply absorbed in 
the Gandhara school of art. 

Tbe Age of Bharata : (First century B. C.) In Bharata we 
have the first theorist, the founder of the Rasa schooji of 
Poetics. Drama is the only form of aesthetic creation and 
aesthetic delight. Dance, music, poetry are “ subordinate 
and ancillary to histronics.” Wi^out attempting to dist- 
corer the underlying rock of aesthetic experientae, Bharata 
begins his enhmeration of the emotional moods whbse !ce- 
pre8<^*tation forms the main-spring of artnlelight. “'.Through 
harmonious blending and representation of apprcipriate 
vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicati bhavas, there arilses in 
the audience a certain climax of emotion, invariably accom- 
panied by a thrill or sense of joy, and that is Rasa, or aesthetic 
plMSure.” But Bharata does not explain why the represen- 
9iK)!on of the various emotional moods (whether Lyrical, 
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Pathetic, Heroic or Horrible) in dr&ma leads to a * draiftatic' 
delight when these very moods ate not always pleasing* really. 
A» an aesthetic philosopher, he even fails to answer : what 
constitutes the organic unity of the vibhavas (excitants) to 
make an emotional situation. Does the organic unity of the 
excitants constituting the * situation * spring fro|n -the unity 
of creative passion, or, the emotion itself proceeds from a 
certain “ harmonious blending ” ? But what brings about 
the harmony ctf “blending” itself? And, tljen, the all, 
important question — ^what is the fountain-head df 'liesthetic 
creative energy ? 

Art philosophy of Bharata is in a seed-state. But he 
touches upon all points. Dance has the same aesthetic 
essence as poetry or music. These are all different forms 
of abhinaya or symbolic translations of aesthetic emotion. 
Thtf analysis of * timbre ’ into tonal complexes and * tones *, 
the different varieties of dances and the ret^kallng powers 
of the bodily movements, the metres contributing to an 
emotional crescendo, and a host of other discussions relevant 
to the art and scienfce of Histronics, speak of a dear 
conception of “ harmony ” and “ symmetry ” in the mind of 
Bharata. Names occur of masters and authorities in different 
arts,"^ which evinces that the forms of creative expression 
must have attained i high degree of perfection. 

Chssie Art of the Gupta Age mi After : — A new content 
is* gitrad tq. Indian sculpture, painting and creative literature 
by the j^aurSnic Hinduism. “ The latent naturalism of earlier 
periods is>i|ow overoqatne or harnessed to spiritual represi^ta- 
tioh of superhuman, elementary or cosmical powers. \!he 
humait figure is only the vehicle of transcei3|||ental forces. 
The boar incarnation of Vijnu in Udayagiri is%f inc^ressivc 
power^which changes primitive terror to a deep expend 
ence divine force. The iconography of the Hindu 
theon is developed durii^ this age. Daring the 7th 
8th centuries, Indian Art reaches its high-water mark. The 
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sutgii^ power of Brahmanism fills Indian sculpture with 
unheard o^ virility.® Sweeping movement becomes an 
expression of force; the swelling rounded forms human 
or animal bodies become signs of pent-up energies!” The 
flower of aesthetic creation reaches its full bloom in the 
arts of KSlidasa, Bhavabhuti, Bhasa, Bhartthari, to name the 
chief of the master singers. Art becomes conscious of its 
capacity and fills itself with vigour and life. It attains to 
classic perfection. Born of his great creatiye genius, there 
is in Kalidasa that marvel of masterly unity of ‘path^,* 
metaphor, music and diction which even to this day tenues 
a coveted ideal. There seems to .be nothing external in his 
art. For there every word is a ringing symbol charged 
with an “ emotionally communicative virtue ” ; every 
metaphor is so tremendously revealing and aesthetically 
suggestive that it creates an intense and “ intimate sense 
of things ” } and his every ‘ form ’ a “ storage of aesthetic 
irradiation,” so that it gives a true relish of the Beautiful. 
Bhavabhuti and Bhasa are perfect examples of a classic 
dramatic art. Bhartfhari produces lifting lyrics, which have- 


® Brahmanism of this age seems to have derived its avatStavada 
from the Buddhist Jatakas. The morphology of the Buddhist and the 
Hindu Art is exactly the same. One of the new finds at Rljghata, Bena- 
res, depicts the “ Taecba Sukara Jstaka ” which Mr. Adris Baneriet 
assigns to ^ the Pre-Gupta age. ^ It is not a Zoomorphic representation 
of a divinity, Varahi, but a pictorial depictum of a Bud^st Jataka. 
Other finds of the same place indicate the continuation of the 'same 
‘form’ with a different ‘content.’ Brahmanism even depicted Buddlm 
as an incarnation of Vijriu. Later Saivism and Sakta followed the same 
in painting and sculpture (Ref. Journal ef^ Gongoiuaha Jbu Rtstareb 
Institrite, Vol. Ill Part I, Nov. 1945 . Somt sculptures ftom Rjygiid:/, Benares.” 
by Adris Banerjee.) A study of the morphology of Indian Art is in- 
t^s^g from i^y points of v«w ; (/) It proves that the cBvision of 
Art mto Jaina, Baudha, Hindu, Saiva & Sakta, is wrong, (ii) It 
support to Psycho-analytk Syn^bolism of Art and Religion. (Rtf. 

Ma Fmid). (iii) It indicates that the creation of new art-ft^mts, as 
v^des of aesthetic charm, requires fertility of a very superior creative 
genms. The majority only imitates the conventional forms, (iv) The 
qpiKhs of art-creatten synchronise with sdl-round historical transiHon s 
and social tcyolution, ^ 
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a pariRlIei only in the Jayadeva^ of the Gitagovinda. From the 
vie^oint of art-development, it is really the g^den age of 
India. 

Wd can now historically expect the formulation of a 
complete theory of the Beautiful. There was now natu- 
rally a brisk speculative activity to comprehend within the 
four walls of a formula the complete beauty of creative art. 
It was also the age of productive speculation in other branches 
of knowledge and philosophy and Grammar. The Bharata 
formula was narrow and lop-sided, for it unduly emphasized 
thd role of emotional element therein. Bh^aha, Dandin, 
and Vamana advocated the cause of poetic figures, excel- 
lencies and diction respectively , anj gave their own formulae 
of ‘ Poetic Beauty.’ That they failed was foredoomed for 
the same old faults of narrowness and rigidity.® 

•The Dhvanikara^® was expected to be born in the middle 
of the 9th century to evolve the central principle of aesthetic 
creation from which all elements of poetic beautf flow out 
and* to which they all flow in. The Dhvanikata gathers 
up all elements in his pivotal principle of Suggestion. He 
discovered the Suggestive function of the linguistic symbob 
over and above the Indicative, Implicative and significa- 
tive functions. Aesthetic sense cannot be directly con- 
veyed by the primary function of language. That will be 
dull and without charm of surprise. The author of Dhvani 
rfghtly holds that aesthetic enjoyment cannot be passive or 
receptive state of the mind. Beauty-expcritnce required 

t • M. Miiller is quoted by W. Knight in his “ Tbt VMbtsopbf of the 
Boautiful” as holding that the Indians, in spite of theit highly specula- 
tive acvynen, pitifully lacked the sense of the Beautiful. India’s paint- 
ings, her sculpture and creative literature, considered al works or art, 
are simjdy worthless. Even the Sanskrit language, hie readies, does 
not givj any equivalent to “the Beautiful.” 

The scholars are divided in regard to the actual fonptilator ^ 
Dhvani theory. Some hold that JLnanda'is both the author of 
as well as the Vtttis, while others argue that Klriltiis aod VrttisJ in- 
dicating two distent stages of development, have di|Eea»tit Auti^fs. <* 
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aii intetise and’ coiii|>lex activity of the mind in pasi^n^ from 
the ea^ress^d to the impressed. Similarly the secondary or 
implied sense or even the total meaning of the sentence can- 
not convey the aeshetic suggestion. A work of “’creative 
art with its language of symbols fills the mind with flood 
of aesthetic suggestions. Suggestive power of a symbol,’ 
therefore, is the true test of art and the suggested meaning 
(distinct from any other kinds of meaning) is the true aesthe- 
tic essence. 

After cutting this new path it was stated that what is 
suggested can be an emotional mood, a metaphor revealing 
some imagery and a- situation. .Suggestive function was 
tried for the first time. Prefer place and definition in the 
light of the new discovery were assigned to difierent 
aspects of poetic art. Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, 
more than the Dhvanikara gave a new content to figures, 
excellencies and diction based upon their psycho-aesthetic 
significance.^ It was a new approach to aesthetic theory 
of poetry 

What follomd ajter : — ^The historic cycle of growth 
moves from creation to perfection through criticism and 
reactions. Then comes elaboration followed by stagnation 
and decay and revolt where the wheel completes its circle. 
The discovery of Dhvani was the high-land-mark. It aroused 
two reactions: one fromKuntala, and the other fromMahima 
Bhatta. But the work of the master was completed by 
Abhinava. lemmata and ViSvanatha gave finishing-touches 

I ■■ I I ■ fPr •" ** 

The theory of Dhvani does not actually arise from the Sphpt^ 
of Pamni Dar^ana (gr^^mmatical philosophy) though its author sought 
the authority of a very respectable branch of Indian speculation Vya- 
karana. We may Well remember that Abhidha, Lak?ao§ and lUtparya 
functions of lanraage have already been discovered b^ore Dhvani or 
VyaSjana through the needs of vedic interpretation. The credit of the 
Dhvanikara to enter into the vedic and grammatical spc^l&tion 
of his age and i^ise the signi%:ance of each of the discovered functions 
for art**enjoyment. He found, that they exhaust themselves in grasping 

form of primary meaning, the concealed power of art for enJoy- 
ftent remaining thu« uncovered by them* 
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their tf^books; the first carrying the message of 5jnanda 
with his emphasis on rasaj; alafikara and vastn, ^e second 
following Abhinava with his stress on rasa alone. There 
was then nothing new save the brilliant scholastic activity* 
Similar was the fate of art-creation.^* Traditional forms 
lay like ice on the artists mind. Iconographical demands ot 
the priests and the fastidiousness of art-critics chilled his 
imagination and creativity, till there was nothing but dull 
elaboration of decorative details in sculpture, painting and 
literature. No doubt that there were flashing sparks at times* 
such as the Rajasthan! painting of Ragam^as, or “ pictorial 
representation of musical moods ” or Che Moghul art with a 
delicate Persian touch and technical^ excellence. No wonder, 
therefore, that there was suppression of aesthetic activity 
during the Medieval India, till the period of Indian Renais- 
sance. 

Indian Kenaissance and its Aesthetic value : — ^It is only after 
the Indian artist ceased slavishly to ape the genius* and idiom 
of alien art that the results become appreciable. In the first 
part of the period ot revival, there was intense search after 
proper themes and forms of creative expression. In Tagore’s 
lyrics, poetic art attains a high degree of maturity with its re- 
vival of the soul-stirring mystic notes of the Upanisads. 
The medieval theme of devotion, and, a little later, of courtly 
eroticism, gave way to the themes of revolution, hope, mys- 
tic; reading of the future in the language of stars and so on. 
New forms have been inspired by our WesternlKontact. In 
paintings, Nand Lai Bose and Ukils, and in I^ce, Udaya- 
Sankara, are leading the revival. There are so many cur- 
rents in the present day aesthetic creation that they cannot be 
boiled down within a limited space. The art of cinema is 
open to question. 

m n 

The motphology of Att in Mediaeval. India tevtdia a decadent 
conventionalism, created by the dictation of the Agamas. 
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^lo theory of the current art can be formulated, for, yet 
knmaturelj^ engaged in ‘trial and error’ its dominant m4rks 
are not visible. Its emphasis is on the lyrical element js is 
natural of a romantic revival. A few epics of some merit 
have been tried in Hindi and Bengali with the old themes. 
The age has not yet discovered its own epic. The sym- 
bolism in lyrics has become clearer, purer and stronger. 
But sometimes the suggestion is uncertain, and symbols 
hazy. Naturalistic symbolism of the poets, painters and 
Dancers strikes a highly mystic note. There is also deve- 
loping, side by side, a realistic symbolism under the western 
influence.^® 

Art as the creation of Beauty, the highest fulfilment 
of emotional life, its harmony and music, is the total 
manifestation of the total human personality of an age. 
It is so with the politico-economic social order, of the 
religio-ethical institutions. They too reveal the ‘whole 
man.’ But in artistic expression there is more freedom, as 
Art cannot be ‘ made to order.’ Hence its tremendous 
revealing power and hence its vital connection with the 
spiritual life of a whole nation. An artist is thus the 
whole nation ; he is the seer and the profound philosopher. 
This explains why art contains so many non-aesthetic 
elements. In fact, religion and morality, politics anji 

RahasyavSda of Tagore and ChSyavada of other Indian paintdrs 
seem to be the first natural reactions of the vanquished East to the ‘ 
Victor-West, Rahasyavada, singing of the vision of the Infinite aSd 
Eternal Bliss in the midst of the toil and turmoil of the finite mortals, 
is the victimised East’s challenge. In the hands of Tagore, it rose to 
a rousing music. It was indeed a revival of the dormant genius of 
India. But Art required new creation of ‘forms’ and ‘themes’ as fit 
vehicles for the aesthetic experience of the Age, mote than mere 
Renaissance. The slavish Hindi imitators of the Bengali Art do not 
seem to realise that the poetry of revival has now no appeal. Rahasyavada 
in their hands has not blossomed. It has only withered. We require 
another Tagore to lead the Age now to the creation of new art-forms, 
less mystic and more teal, to embody the new ‘visions,’ hopes and 
eats. 
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economics, of a society :^in round a nucleus’ the aesthetic 
element, like the electrons of an atom. ^ study of 
Aesthetics of a nation should centre round this nucleus by 
the exclusion of other non-aesthetic eleme(its. A sound 
metaphysics and metapsychology, visualising the ‘ whole 
man ’ can only illumine this central element of art-expe- 
rience, Beauty. Art-Philosophy and Psycho-aesthetics are 
other aids to study it. It is why the study of arts is the 
proper part of Philosophical speculation. 

THE SCHOOLS OF AESTHETIC THEORY 
Introductory 

Emotional life of a nation evolves channels of creation 
in arts and literature, as her ethical attitude evolves social 
and political institutions, and her thought-life develops scien- 
tific studies. Every passing phase of national life sets its 
themes for spiritual expression in the light of its experience, 
its hopes and fears. Thus arts and literature of a country 
speak of her articulate inner life in successive phases and 
stages. 

Aesthetic speculation in India grew round literamre, 
though its results admit of much wider application. His- 
torically her sculpture, painting and architecture (her music 
and dance if anything survives of these) as well as her lite- 
rature have common themes and forms, were fed by the 
sagae currents of vitality and emotion, suffered from the same 
causes and have now awakened to the same new vigour and 
life** Philosophically arts and creative literature differ in 
the naturfe of their language — ^their medium of expression 
— but their aesthetic appeal and essence are at bottom the 
same. As avenues of spiritual creation, one form of art 
is translatable into another. It is why the schools of Indian 
Poetics can be taken to represent *the different! schools of 
Aesthetic Theory without any violence, 

F. 29 • 
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THE RASA SCHOOL 

‘ Emotionalism ’ ot our age is the natural antithesis Jo 
the Cartesian ratioiulism, Newtonian machanism and the 
Benthemite utilitarianism, which three ’isms matured into 
a grand chaos and discontent on the eve of the last century. 
It is now felt that Emotion, rather than Reason, can best un- 
derstand the Spiritual demands for justice, harmony, beauty 
and peace and, restore, what Reason has destroyed, our 
sense of rhythm and rhyme of life. Metaphysics, meta- 
psychology as well as psycho-aesthetics have strongly voiced 
their claim for Aesthetic Imperative, and have tried to quell 
the Ethical and Rational Imperatives. To comprehend the 
nature and significance of Rasa in the context of contemporary 
thinking, let us begin by expounding the new revolt, 

“ The Will-to-T>eauty ” is the natural culmination of a line 
of thought (trying to give an appropriate content to, first, 
Kant’s Ding‘-an-sich and then to Hegel’s Ijogos) which has 
passed through the metaphysical development of the “ The 
Will to Live,’ ‘ The Will-to-power’, ‘ the Will-to-believe ’ 
and the conceptions of the Elan Vital, * Eros ’ and ‘ Id ’, 
All these are the fruitions of an attempt to characterise the 
ultimate Reality wherewith to make ‘ creation,’ ‘ Life ’ and 
‘Rhythmic harmonic movement’ intelligible ideas to us. 
‘ Emotion ’ is at the galactic centre ; nay, it is the cosmic 
essence, out of whose tremendous conunotion rise count- 
less nebulae like sparks and form themselves into steller and 
planetary universes. The same Emotion, through its 
law of ‘ harmonic movement,’ creates the habitable honae, 
ascends through plant and animal life to the conscious Homo 
sapiens seeking ever “ more complex harmony.” Even in 
the human race, it “ lives^* by the expression of its energy, 
(not by being quiesent),” and raises terrible revolts ‘when 
any false religio-economid order of the society tries to sup- 

» Kswiovitch : The Wili-to-Beauty. 
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press its harmonic creation, its buoyant art, “ laughter, 
health and abundance.” ” In order to realise itself in a fitting 
organism, the Will proceeds from steller hajftnony to the 
T^onderment of landscape, its colour and sound, its moon- 
light, its sunrise and sunset, until it finds itself in the human 
form that will express its emotion.” 

“ Human emotion is the climax of its energy . . . The 
true nature Of woman is sincerity or emotion, to which in- 
tellect is subservient . . Sex passion is nature’s central 
motive by which means it rises to love and to its highest 
ecstatic beauty. “In art there is the most sincere 
expression of emotional rapture, its freedom, vigour and 
buoyancy. ‘ The artist is the true metaphysician. Beyond 
cause and effect the mind sees only mystery. The mind 
ever enquires for a cause, but the mind does not know 
that its search for a cause is necessitated by the need of 
contrasted action. The artist, however, is able to see that 
the contrasts flow into the motive and stop thqre.” 

Some such metaphysic underlies the theory of Rasa. 
But no conscious effort was ever made to base it so securely 
except through the needs of topical treatment. Abhinava 
and ViSvanatha, the two staunch advocates of Rasa as the 
central art-emotion, have only touched the fringe of a meta- 
physic. Abhinava,^ for instance, teaches that there is the 

• greatest harmony of our being in an aesthetic sex-emotion 
while commenting on Anand who cryptically sums up his 

* position in the Karika.“ The latter even holds that emotion 

“ Abhinava: Loeana. ^ 

Dhvasokka 2.7. 'TT: JTffmt TT. j nww 

1 'Anandvatdhana also clearly indicates 
the cteative function of the genius in art : 

sr^rrrf^: i Jim# ^(1^ i mw 
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picbgrSsively”. gains in sweetness and energy as it becomes 
more’ and more pathetic. Vi^vanatha is more lucid; 
Rasa“ is toVim the self-luminous, effulgent and most absorb- 
ing ecstacy, a transcendental emotion of admiration in which 
a man feels most himself. It is an uninterrupted state of 
rapture which gives him a feelling of infinity, and in which 
all limits^ of individuality melt into a joy. He holds that 
‘ pathos ’ intensify the art-emotion, but why ? he does not 
answer. 

We can, however, construct a better metaphysic for 
the Aesthetics of Emotion from our philosophical literature 
in which the use of ‘ Rasa ’ abounds and from which alone 
the whole suggestion seems to have been derived. ‘Rasa 
in the Vedic literature came to mean a highly ecstatic state 


I WKj SF^ghTrnTT I 

Man feeh bound down to objective Reality at the perceptual 
level. The artist moves in the acts of creative imagination. 

The artist creates an aesthetic order by the acts of his original genius, 
as the scientist creates rational order in the universe. I lay full and 
equal emphasis on 'creative' function in thought, emotion and conation, 
of which the products are Truth, Beauty and Goodness ; and 
‘creation ’ ‘elaboration.” 


t’ Dbvanjaloka 2.8. I 

irrRr trcnra’rrfg^ q?r; l sm^adarpana. 

II ^jl+^l'^^-^qr+ltsrnr: smrnftr: 1 

W: II Ssltttyadarpana. ’ 

i» VHvanatha quotes his grandfather : 

-g I ?»i;if<i^rg«rran%: q py^gl 11 ttid. .. 


®® The whole of the Taitta. jira. Valli is the lucid exposition of a 
metaphysic which envisages ‘emotion’ as the central creative ^Reality. 
On such a view we can base a consistent art-theory. Ref. Chndogya 
7.14 where stt^TT is the basic Reality [afr^TT arW ?gTT«(»5cr*ft] arm 
is Kama according to Sankara. Greater than A^a is only Pr£qa. 
[gn*ft gT arr^rPTT This ^is an important vitalistic conception in 

Upani$ads. In th., same context, the Up, speaks of Sukl^ and identifies 
it wijb Infinite / 7. 12, zi, 24. 
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which is our truest nature, by a process of emotional trans- 
ference. Rasa is reality and Rasa is Ananda of which dur 
momentary joys are faint reflections. In Rasa 4)ne realizes 
one’s highest truth. From Ananda starts the cosmic move-, 
ment and creation. Ananda fills the entire space, for who 
could move and have his being without it. Ananda is in- 
finite and incomparable. It is also the most tetriblev for it 
cannot be suppressed. It is the cause of all harmony and 
rhythm and creation. 

Rasa, Ananda, Sukha, Kama are all used as synonyrns. 
The upanisads even frankly compare the Rasa-emotion to 
an erotic®^ experience. The highest blissful state is likened 
to the all-engulfing rapture of love-embrace^. Vatsyayana, 
perhaps taking hint from this, describes sex-joy as Rasa- 
emotion. The Indian Science of Erotics took hint to liken 
the ,two, or, the upanisads, from the former — ^we cannot 
easily decide. But it is clear that the later writers in the 
Vedanta^s gave a central place to Ananda in tlfeir systems. 
The. Nyaya®* sutras even openly criticized the Vedantas 
for its hedonic stand. By now Rasa or Ananda-emotion, 
an unfettered experience of an unalloyed joy, is an estab- 
lished philosophical question. But Ananda is one aspect of 


sfwqwTT i BrA*. 4-3*21. 

Tfimhn: 1 vatsyayana 

describes the climax of sex emotion : ">TKRnRlT: 'PT^’PT: 

II KSmasutra 2.1.05. 


Pa^eada/t 10, ii, 12, 13, 14, 15 establishes the doctrine of 
Ananda Ref. I f irTtW-^ankara, Ramanuja. 


•* Sutra vfithVStySjana BhSfya 1.21. The science of Indian 

Erotics gives a theory of Pleasure : Ref. 4>iiTo with 
fW’TT:-*- 3 rwrf€TF<''<T OTT I 


I This corresponds to Fanction — Fiction— and Factum 
Pleasure of Modern Psychology. Ref. Narsworthy ; Pyebohgt of ctiidbooi. 
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tihe'®.eality. . It is thus a correction to the extreme view of 
Kaoovitch. 

The Woyant and frankly sensuous character of the ori- 
ginal Indian Art is in tune with this aesthetic conceptfon of 
Reality. According to this view, God is intense passion and 
beauty which embodies itself in the varied creations of art. 
Art-experience, therefore, is genuine and progressive expres- 
sion of Rejility. This conception reigned over the literary and 
artistic creations in India, till in Sriharsa and his contem- 
poraries and successors it degenerated into vulgar and ornate 
quibbling in the name of ^rhgara-rasa. In Bhoja we find the 
systematic attempt to throne eroticism in place of the crea- 
tive Emotion of true art. The later history of literary ex- 
pression in India of Riti age marks the culmination of this 
degeneration. 

The Metaphysic of Emotion, as propounded by Kano- 
vitch and the philosophical traditions of India, is tfie key 
to understand such great arts as those of Valmiki, Kafidasa, 
Shakespeare or Goethe. It gives the correct view of ^cauty 
as an intensely satisfying experience of “ Contemplative 
(platonic) order.” It explains and establishes the Aesthetic 
Imperative in the order of things and saves the theory of 
art from the charges of pseudo satisfaction and paranoiac 
delusion by psycho-analysis. 

Indian Art was but dimly aware of its deeper metaphy- 
sical basis. But a metapsychology underlying art was con- 
ceived even by Bharata. He spoke of the unconscious 
emotional disposition and their manifestation in art-creStion 
and art-enjoyment. His successors implicitly accepting his 
authority could not critically enter into metapsychologic 
questions with regard to art and exhausted their sharp acumen 
is scholastic elaboration and wrangling. The Unconscious, 
* as the subliminal rock of our life, the Id and Er^s, as “ a 
cauldron of seething excitements” and as one which “knows®® 



** Freud ; Nat* Introduetoty lActuns. 
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no xalue, no. good, no evil, no morality biit only ’the economic 
and quantitative factor of the pleasure-principle "^aud from 
which the instinctual eathexes seeking discharge flow in 
incessent hurry inventing their “ surrogates and symbolism,” 
— all these ideas were not present in their mental horizon. 
Interpretation of art in terms of deeper experience of the 
soul was not tried. Metapsychology had not developed into 
a system to throw light on the springs of art-creation and 
art-emotion. 

Psycho-analytic approach to Art and Religion may itself 
be neurotic and its answers of knotty Aesthetic problems 
be unacceptable, yet the questions it has raised are funda- 
mental. For the complete system of Art-philosophy we 
must now ask: what is the secret behind the creative power 
of art ; what is the source of its universal and intense appeal ; 
is in art a progressive and sublime fulfilment of our inner- 
most being, or is there regression to infantile .phantastic 
thinking? Is it the search after the “mother” in art as 
Jung would have it, or is it some form of “father- 
worship ” under the fiat of the oedipus complex a^ Freud 
teaches us ? Do the symbols of art-emodon follow the 
laws of scientific symbolism or, are they purely erotic ? and 
as vehicles of libidinal fire, are only surrogates ? 

These questions were not, and could not be, raised by 
the Indian Aesthetic thinkers. They also confused the 
art-emotion with our emotional experiences arising in con- 
nection with the instincts. By the progressive emphasis on 
the .role of instinctual emotions in poetic art, there was ul- 
timately the apotheosis of sensual and sexual element to 
the^ detriment of aesthetic emotion and to the neglect of 
other art-elements. Dr. Sankaran rightly opines that the 
principle of Dhvani in the 9th century put some check to the 
excesses of the emotional theorists. But the art of the 
later centuries fully answers to the objections that it. is an 
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^fescape'** poetry, a pseudo-fulfilment and at times approaches 
mental deb^auchery. 

Indeed the question of distinguishing Aesthetic esno- 
iion from the instinctual moods is an important one. Bha- 
rata, inspite of his analysis of the poetic sentiments and 
their excitants, ensuants and accessories, was not clearly 
aware of this distinction. Vamana, BhSmaha and Dandin 
use the words ‘ Saundarya,’ ‘ Madburya ’ ‘ Ramaniyata,’ 
but their sense is exhausted in the meaning of embellish- 
ment only and never comes to signify ‘ The Beautiful ’ in 
Art. Not the Dhvanikara, but his commentator, Abhi- 
nava comes very near defining the Beautiful as the contem- 
plative joy in which the subject is absorbed^’ in the object’s 
qualities. He quotes Bhattanayaka^® as holding that in art 
there is neither an ethical imperative nor a scientific attitude, 
but only an attitude of enjoyment. The object of Art is in 
rhythmic harmony^* with the self ; its contemplation induces 
Rasa in the heart which fills in the whole body like fire per- 
vading the dry wood. 

Mammata, not more original than a text-book compiler, 
does not take due cognisance of the vital distinction, and 


** That is the characteristic of recent poetry. Discontent and 
wistfulness wrought by the modern dviliaation now find an outlet in the 
poetry. Not a gust of joy springing at the wonders of the universe, 
but deep mclandioly, dejection and pessimism only .reflect their dark 
shadow in our contemporary art. Of course, there are, at times, b rillian t 
flashes of real art. Ref. ‘Yeats ’ in “ Tendencies in the zoth century Utere- 
ture.” By Amiya Gikravarti. 


Locana : 

*« Ibid, wfwr ^7, T srtlT ^ I 

*» Ibid : 5T>s«ff f ^ wrnft 1 ^ 

«l>TK5nf«lir»W’TT II The author of f T af sT tr r commentary interprets 

And further : WpT STW € I Here 

has been rendered as contemplative joy and as emotional 

rhydimic harmony. Also Locc^/ui : 
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only elaboscates his masters with slight refioements. His 
invpcation*® defines art creation as somcthii^ brimnfiEg 
wijth ecstatic jpys, illumined by the nine emotional moods 
and unfettered by the ordinary laws of nature. It is an over-, 
powering emotion which dismisses everything inimical** to 
it. Mammata, however, in quoting Abhinava,** with whom 
he is quite in aepord, strikes a full note of an aesthetic philot 
sopher. Art-joy or Rasa, he cites Abhinava, is a generic 
passion in which all individualising tendencies have been 
merged, all that is foreign to the aesthetic delight has been 
ruled out, and which as a powerful revcalment through 
reiterative contemplation fills the whole heart and body with 
a transcendental emotion of admiration. 

Nothing can be more complete and faithful than the 
above description of aesthetic experience. But it is wonder 
thatjMammata does not ask or answer how an instinctual 
emotion is transmuted by the artist to become an aesthetic 
emotion. How, for instance, the pathetic, the* disgustful 
or the horrible, becomes in poetry or in painting a source 
o£ deep contemplative joy ? While discussing the question 
of the process of aesthetic enjoyment, he quotes Bhatta** 


*» KS^aprakO/a ; 

• Ibidi ttWrlV:** 




»« Ibid. 


sTEm firm?: 


*• ibid. S RM il TW : 

U Thus SlMttaiafiyaka adds two mote fonedoos to. Iitogaage- 
symbolfem and iiftar«P?*r and dispenses with IXIiV«tdt'^ 

F, 21 ’ 
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ca as teaiihing that the generalising function of the 
linguistic symbols causes traffic from the artist to the specta- 
tor. Now' the generalising function (Bhivakatva-Vyipira) 
of language is common to all symbols whether they are 
employed for artistic or non-artistic expression. How is 
it possible for this function (over and above the Primary 
function) to generalise an emotional experience (which is 
felt as absolutely personal) and to open the flood-gate of 
beauty-emotion ? How through the device of generalization 
(yWK^iSlMN'Icfr^) the personal limitations are overthrown 

? And, how a generic emotion, 
if such a term were possible, could be identified with 
aesthetic experience ? 

ViSvanatha rose to realise the difficulty which he could 
not solve. How the ‘ pathos can give us a sense of joy 
in art ? he asks, but replies that connoisseur’s experience is 
the only testimony. JagannStha*® tries to correct the contra- 
diction in ViSvanatha’s definition by leaving out ‘emotional * 
element and confining to ‘beauty-element ’ only. HC also 
defines “ the beautiful ” in art as a contemplative joy. Dr. 
S. K. De sums up Jagannatha’s position which is not differ- 
ent from that of Abhinava in the following words : “ A dis- 
tinction is made between a natural emotiPn and a poetic 
sentiment ; the former is individual and immediately per- 
sonal and therefore may be pleasureable or painful, but 
the latter is generic and disinterested and marked by 'an 

Sahi^aAarpatfa'. 

srtrr®r ii ^ swr f w ft ii 

TTtrmi^ ii ^ : ?” 

Yw srnr'sflfSpvr: ii arsfl- 

®* •ft wfiir: ii ^ 

-t'dHraintwr IF ariu^ii <*r«n<iNMR!Mi«<ij: 
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impecsonal joy. The poetic sentiment in this sense is 8upe£- 
notmal (aiaukika) and those things which cause disgust, 
feaj^ sorrow in ordinary life and those normal emotions 
which are far from pleasant in actual experience, being 
conveyed in poetry, become ideal and universal and bring 
about this supernormal pleasure which is not to be compared 
to the very mixed pleasure experienced in ordinary life. 
This pleasure, dissociated from all personal interests, is the 
essence of the mental condition involved in the enjoyment 
of Rasa ; it is also the essence of ail poetry as conceived 
by Jagannitha.*®” 

No wonder that deep thinkers become aware of the 
oddity of the logical conception of a ‘a generic,’ ‘disinterested’ 
* Supernormal ’ and ‘ impersonal joy ’ in art. An aesthetics 
basing itself on ‘instinctual emotions ’ and recognizing no 
othec source of ‘beauty-experience’ must resort to some 
such absurd phraseology. Bhavabhuti,®^ for instance, realised 
that the aesthetic emotion was essentially one which varies 
with' other varying elements.. His conception of ‘ pathos ’ 
was not that of exciting pity. ‘ Pathos ’ is at the very 
fountain-head of our existence. The present is empty and 
‘ slipping underneath over feet,’ the past, for ever gone and 
the dark future staring with mysterious eyes drags us on 
mercilessly. Whitehead puts it in a more scientific language, 
“ The contrast between the comparative emptiness of Pre- 
santational Immediacy and the deep significance dis- 
closed by causal efficacy is at the root of the pathos which 
haunts the world ” (Sjmbo/isat, p. 55). It seems that. he*re- 
gaaded the so-called nine rasas ;a^. the various mQ0d^: of 
pathos in which the nine associated instinctual emotidhs are 
only elements. It might' have been also clear to •hlM that 

the natural emotion must not be overdone to inar tlie*sweet- 

* - 

** Saukrit Potties, Vol. II P. jao. . ^ 

•» Umraearita ^ tpFt ^ «tc The whole 

drama is aa illustmtioa of ‘Pathos’ in ^X^utefiead’s sense; 
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&ess of beauty-emotion. Ben Johonson advised Shakes- 
peafe not overshoot the mark of poetic beauty by emo- 
tional outbursts in the following words, “ In the very tormftt> 
tempest and I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give sweetness.'’ 
“ Whatever feelings,” writes Victor cousin, “ art proposes to 
excite in us, they ought to be restrained and governed by the 
feeling of beauty. If it produces only pity or terrors beyond 
a certain limit, above ail physical pity or terror, it revolts, 
it ceases to charm ; it misses its proper effect, for an effect 
which is foreign is vulgar.” (Judgment in Literature). 

King Bhoja’s*® thesis also .maintained the unity of aes- 
thetic emotion. The other innate dispositions like Rati, 
etc., constellate round the Sfhgaratattva like solar constel- 
lation round the sun. Rasa is the emotionalization of the 
soul-energy (T?nfbRnric»Ri#:) which creates rhythm* and 
harmony of life It is the mind’s most 

joyful occupation. Mere abundance of sex-passion does 
not constitute rasa at all. T’sfrt’Rr: i‘) 

In fine we must ask : What is the conception of Rasa 
which when realised in any form of art transforms the ob- 
jective world to a new®® vision and invests our perceptions 
with inexhaustible*® charm ? Only a metapsychology (such 
that of Bergson or Freud) can answer the question, which 
substitutes a vital or emotional approach to Reality in 


** ^rftg^raprakaia ; 

I f 5 II 

^ snfiriwii 8 rTi nyTi<«- 
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^ ; Keats' ; A thing of beauty is joy for ever. 
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{»la€e of jejune intellectual outlook. A theoty of instiap- 
tuil emotions (such that' of Bbatata or McDougall) is inadfi^ 
qu}te which confuses the latter with aestheti^^^ experieiKCi 
Emotion which moves the stream erf" evedution, expands 
and creates harmony; emotion of which the entire universe 
with all colour, tone and brilliance, is the artistic e^resssion, 
is the fountain of cr«ttivc energy behind art. * Enjoyment 
and creation of art only slightly di£fer in complexity of mental 
processes. From this point of view, expression in art is not 
“ an infantile*^ regression ” nor “ primitive form of phan- 
tastic thinking ” : it is positive growth and progression. 
Croce** speaks of a creative intuition in art, which is a form 
of supra-intellectual realisation of emotion. In fact, in art, 
its expression or enjoyment, there is the effort to transcend 
the limits which the intellect and our individuality impose 
upon us. The meaning of aesthetic responsiveness now be- 
comes clear, namely, it consists in making the intellective 
processes subservient to emotional creation of harmony and 
rythm at a higher level of life. 

At a higher level of life I ■ This incidently explains the 
nature of the sublime in Art and its moral atmosphere. In 
and through Art, there is the effort to grow to newer and 
greater . harmony and hence to greater metaphysical truth. 
JMost of the emotional energy has come to attach itself to 
the procreative function (this being quite important), there- 
fore in most art it centres round the sexual libido or ^ru- 
giratattva. The effort to lift it up (to bring about more 
harmony through contrast) is to de-scxualise it. This effort 
pro(haces an intense sense of expansion and growth by the 
cm«gence of new values and rhythm of life. Any piece 
of painting, poetry, sculpture or music which vividly rais^ 
befom us new visions of emotional harmony, .epnttast ^hd 


Juag: of tit tmeomious.: 

Otocc i At^b^s, 
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ipiaijiol'is sublime to thjit extent. This helps us to give a 
true content to otherwise precarious, ^anta" rasa. Quietism,, 
with which 'k has been identified, is, at the worst, an escape- 
feeling of regression to the “ mother ” and therefore neuro- 
tic ; at the best, it is a form of ‘ pathos ’ originating in the 
“ emptiness of presentational immediacy.” The sugges- 
tion be hazarded that $anta Rasa is the sublime of Art. 
Without such a conception of &nta Rasa, we have no idea 
of the sublime in Indian Aesthetics. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SONUS AND SYMBOLISM IN 

ART 

The aesthetic energy has a special mode of expression in 
all artistic creations. The channels through which it tends 
to flow may vary with the material of the medium, but its 
natural idiom, depending upon an inveterate habims of the 
creative genius, must follow some universal law. The search 
of this law 'began so soon as man began to reflect on the 
springhead of beauty-emotion. The first poets of the vedic 
age must have felt a deep thrill, sensation and confusion 
when they found that something had mysteriously stolen 
into their heart that attuned their whole being to an unheard 
of musical harmony. Even Valmiki was struck in wonder 
when the poet in him — the tempestuous stirring of aesthetic 

*• Bhatthari’s Vmragyafataka contains some best illustrations 9 f 
Sinta Rasa, sometimes heading towards a pathological quietism, some- 
times ringing a pathetic note, and many times rising to the subliiqp. 
His poetry makes it dear how the mind ^£S backward and forward, 
between the sexual^andT&e de-sexualise9^tate. There is some pity 
fdt in the process of desexualisation. Vide such numerous examjAes. 

The dominant note of the MabSbbSrata is the ^nta Rasa, but it is not 
quietism. The poet is constantly creating situations in which the hero 
makes efforts to sublimate his libido in spite of his failingl which 
only make the sublime more pathetic. The Heroine, Draupadl, round 
which the story is woven is a sex-symbol and the Pathos and Sublime 
reach a climax in the suidde march of the five brothers along with her. 
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energy — ^rkn out into a sonorous song. In'fact no artist 
cah discover intellectually the source of his art, nor can he 
enjoy its charms. His joys are its creation, dnly a critic 
with complete sympathy with poet’s genius can discover the 
natural idiom of art-emotion. ^ 

A strange paradox about Art is that it reveals something 
which it, at the same time, conceals. The &pressionist 
school errs by overemphasis on ^e revealing power of Art 
as does the Impressionist by its exclusive stress on the in- 
expressible. The truest essence of aesthetic creation and 
enjoyment is a miraculous confluence of Expression and 
Impression. The medium of art-creation, therefore, plays 
the double role. The visible symbol thus leads to the 
vision of the invisible, the audible makes us hear as inaudi^ 
ble deep symphony.^ The unfortunate beings bound to 
the .perceptual level see, but they see not, hear, but they 
hear not ; for the charmireveals itself to some one like to 
the lover the well clad, passion-stricken lady-love. Con- 
templation in art-enjoyment, held and heightened by harmony 
and rhythm, breaks through the veil and ushers into the 
region of Emotion. That is indeed the metaphysical func- 
tion of art-contemplation. 

The universal idiom of art-emotion, the inflow and out- 
flow of a symbol causing a rapid centripetal and centrifugal 
movement of attention could not crystallise into a conscious 
theory without an insight into soul-dynamics.*® The Hel- 
l^ic philosophers could not rise above a theory of Repre- 
sentation] sm in Aft. To Plato, the creations of art were a 

“ fw: qww m i ^ ^ 

fir x.71.4. 

■ *» Representationism, as a mei^pd of approach in Epistemology or 
Art, is grounded in a naive empirical Realism, wbidi, in its turn, arises 
ftoiri a false notion of cognitive functions. Cognition in all its Catms 
o£ percepriPn, ideation, intellection of* intuition, essenriaOy vanuir^ 
some, phase Reality. Naive Realism a^mes that perpetual con^ous- 
#S5 only reveals^ and other cognitive ^tttions ate only elabotatit^ 
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reality, being reproijuction — ^not even i^licas— 
of the visible world, which in its turn was an imperfect 
shadow — noV even a facsinaile — of the supra-mundane Idea. 
Plato* s“ theory is a gross Naturalism. Unable to recognke 
any indq>endent art-emotion because of his metaphysical 
approach, he required the re-representation (that the work 
of the art is) to be filled in by the moral emotion arising from 
the excellence of character. Aristotle could not shake off 
representationism, but he overcame the gross Naturalism 
by introducing the idea of the Universal. Though he con- 
fined to Mimesis in Art, yet he recognized the independence 
of art-emotion, ‘pathos ’ and emphasized its purgatory value. 
Addison psychologised the speculation on art, and for the 
first time in the West, spoke of the Pleasures and Powers 
of Fancy. But under the Hellenic influence, he assigned 
to Imagination an elaborative function of idealization of 
nature. He could not say that the artist uses the outward 
as a symbol and vitalizes it with an inner passion. Baepn, 
Lessing and Victor Cousin, could not conceive of Art. and 
Poetry as anything more than ‘Feigned History ’ and Inoagi- 
nation was required to keep close to outer reality, and 
submit to the authority of Reason. In an atmosphere of 
IntellectuaJism in Art Emotion could not be hailed as a 
great revealing power, Representationism in Art raised the 
same problem as it did in Epistemology, viz., what is the na- 
ture of truth expressed in art I Even to this day, the English 

and constructive. Hume’s philosophy is thus a rldueiio ad abatrdm 
of his own position. Gisual nexus was only a psychological habit of 
the mind to Hume, and a logical necessity of the appetceiving teasof to 
Kant. To Whitehead causal efficacy is our most primitive consciousness. 
To none of them, Reason, as revealing relations amongst the relata, is 
as trustworthy as perceptual comciousness 1 How can theV go to 
Intuition, bound to a two-dimensionM view of Reality as they axe 1 

** We can save Plato’s position (^ven to him by bis Western 
critics) by a shift of exnpbasis ftom his Ttansoendental meti^pics to 
Ms Idealist Ethics. Fteto cMceived moial life as a ^eat hatmosw 
and rhythm resulting frcMn aoriaam atid outer organisation tbtou^ 
self-swtraint. He Mm an, artist’s idfa of moral life *Pd a |noilIi8t*8 
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critics fondly discuss the question of ^‘poeticf truth/' The 
position was, however, abandoned when M. Arnold defined 
poejtry as interpretation of life rather than r4>t?csentation 
of idealissed reality. But the symbolic nature of art became 
clear only by the efforts of the Psycho-analysts. Recently 
both the developments of Psycho-analysis and ?sydho-*aes- 
thetics have contributed to the theory of ait-synibolisiii#^ 

of art, in which there is the fusion of the Good, the Beautiful and die 
True. Reality can be conceived as a great harmony which is equally 
revealed to emotion, thoug^ht and being. Vide the toUdWing ; 
lence of thought, and of harmony and of form and 6f rhythm, is cionneeted 
with excellence of character, with good namre . . . And defectiveness 
of form and rhythm and harmony are associated with defldendes iX 
thought and character while the corresponding artistic exeellenees are 
associated with the corresponding moral excellences of self-restraint and 
goodness ; indeed they are directly ejtptessiVe of them. . . We 
must look for artists who are able out of goodness of dieir oWn natures 
to trace of beauty and perfection . . . *' Republic. 

*‘The business of the poet is to tell, not what has hippeoed, 
but what could happen, and what is possible, either from ks possdsHty 
or from its necessaiy connection wi& what has gone befdre. • * « Poetry 
deals rather with universal history with the particular.” Poetics. 

** Because the Mind of Man requires something more perfect in 
matter than what it finds there • . . because the Imagination cAA fancy 
to itself things more, great stranm or beautiful than eye ever saw • * 
on this account it is the part of the poet to humour Imagination in its 
own Notions, by mending and pertecting Nature.” AdmsoU ; Esse^s. 
Addison also speaks of ‘ Secondary pleasure" derived from fancied 
objects and ‘ primary pleasure’ of the r^ objects. 

• Poetry is nothir]^ but feigned History . . . The use of this fekned 
history hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind ofinan 
in^ those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it ; the world in 
proportion bcii^ inferior to the soul. Therefore bccuase the acts and 
evfpts of true history have not the magnitude which satisfyetb the nmnd 
of man, poetry feigneth acts and events greater and more historical . • 
It doth raise and erect the mii^ by submitting the shows of thinga to 
the*desires of the mind, whereas reason doth buckle and bolt the mind 
into the nature of things ” Bacon : Essays. 

“He (the Poet) desires to make the ideas which he arouses in us 
so vivid that, as they fksh through out mind, we believe that we are 
experiencing the true, the objectiw impressions produced by the phy- 
sical nrjginMS of these ideas, and in this moment of 6nf iubsidlh 
cease tn bt conscious of the medium whkh he employs for thil puMatfr ** 
I# 0 OD 0 i!L Lessing reduce Act to pictoiMi eleisieiir^ His ** 
resembSns Sahkuka% esq^smdoa or as 

"rnmi' i 

P. 32 ’ 
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fn India, ‘Art and its interpretation started with a diflFer- 
ent premise, and took no time to seize at the principle” of 
aesthetic .egression and enjoyment. In Bharata, Bhav^ is 
the emotional stir created in the mind of the sahjdaya by 
the power of music, dance, and dramatic disguise; it is the 
artha illumined by Vibhava and intensified by Anubhava. 
Bhava also means reiterative contemplation induced by 
drama and its accompaniment. Not only, Bhava also im- 
plies in Bharata the intense creative energy awakened by 
beauty-emotion. The Vibhavjs do not mean the stimuli of 
psychology and bhava is not a response. The Vibhavas, 
the ^ambana as well as Uddipana, constitute a situation, 
which can be suggested to a contemplative mind. The 
suggested situation, vivified by dramatic art, fires up 
the aesthetic imagination, and starts a train of bodily and 
mental reactions. Charged with an all absorbing becuty- 
emotion, the experience is quite intense, but it is held in 
a sustaine<d animation by the train of bodily and mental 
reactions which it initiated. 

Bharata’s treatment contains a clear hint, but it was not 
worked out into a self conscious Principle of suggestion in Art 
till the time of the Dhvanikara in the 8th century. He clearly 

“ We desire to see and feel again the natural beauty, physical and 
moral, which delights us in the world of reality; and we, therefore, erid- 
eavour to reproduce it, not such as it was, but such as our imagination 
represents it to us. Thence, arises a work original and proper to m»i, 
a work of art.” At times. Cousin rises to symbolic nature of Art. “The 
end of art is the expression of moral beauty by the assiRtatirp. of physi- 
cal beauty. The latter is for art only a symbol of the former. In nature 
this symbol is often obscure. . . Art can be more pathetic than nature 
and pathos is the sign and measure of beauty of the highest class.’! 

(Du Van, de Bean, Du Bien) 
Judgement in Uterature-'Wozsfold and Introduction to ^tbe ‘ study 
of literature— U.\idson.. Ref. : Bosanquet ; History of Aesthetic, and W. 
Knight : Tiny B hilosophy of the Beautiful. 
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distinguishes between the actual, the visible symbol 
and that which goes beyond it. The visible does not ex- 
haust the art; it is the invisible beyond the material symbol 
which gives the true art-relish, like die charm and beauty 
o£ the fair one which are beyond the mere ornaments or the 
lay-out of her limbs. The principle of Dhvani is the 
discovery of a new function of language-symbolism, 
or for the matter of that, of all arts. The powerful 
suggestion of a word, sentence, its meaning or sometimes 
even a suffix or prefix, takes the mind away from the actual 
towards an aesthetic form animating emotion and imagina- 
tion. This suggestive power which holds the mind in 
an ecstatic state of contemplation, melts the being in a 
gusto of pure joy, is characteristic of all art-media. A single 
touch of melancholy colour in a work of painting, some 
feeble yellow near the sun-lit belt of evening cloud over 
the sea, one note of a love-mad melody, or a grimace near 
lower lip in a statue, may, by its suggestive power, throw 
the niind in an intensely rapturous state and produce a vivific 
aesthetic emotion. 

The greatness of artist’s creative genius lies in his in- 
venting highly suggestive symbols. The Principle of Sug- 
gestion explains the modus operandi of all artistic creation 
ai\d enjoyment and art’s tremendous revealing power through 
concealment. Aesthetic responsiveness of the connoisseur 
means his culture and capacity to receive the suggestion^.* 
Thg several elements in art and its medium only increase' 
the suggestive force of the symbols. Music, metre and the 
powerful use of a metaphor in Poetry, even the ‘situations* 
tinge^ with deeply pathetic emotions, all closely follow th^ 
suggestion, and rise and fall, run and skip, ring and resQund, 
with the changing aesthetic experience. A work of pamt;* 
ing, or sculpture has its own music and metre, its mood 
situation," and, by its suggestion unlocks the same emotional 
rapture. 
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,lNut the ^crct of su^cstion in art was ckarly conceived 
by t^hvaaikara is a patait fact. He spared no eflForts and 
showed no small inventive genius in establishing the sug- 
gestive function of language over and above the primary 
and in^licative functions. But the learned atmosphere of 
the age was rife with speculation in grammatical Philosophy 
under whose influence the psycho-aesthetic basis of Sug- 
gestion could not be discovered. The elaborative mind 
of the middle ages indulged in the niceties of its countless 
distinctions and scholastic wrangling. 

The recent development in Psycho-aesthetics throws 
Hght on the complex nature of suggestion. We look at the 
mountain and it seems to rise without actually rising. We 
look at the setting sun, and he appears to be melancholy. We 
hear a tune and we feel a pathetic stir. The physiological ex- 
planation, based upon the economics of nervous energy does 
not reveal the psychological significance. Even the geome- 
trical theory of beauty extends the old principle of debit and 
a»dit to mental energy. The merit of these explanations is 
that they emphasize the negative side of aesthetic experience 
and pfovc the reality of the Ugly. But these are no positive 
contributions to the understanding of the Beautiful.*® 

*• The view incidentally lends support to the Revised James Lange 
theory of Bmotion. Anubhavas are the physiological reverberations 
vivi^g the emotion aTJTJTfWT; 

KSi^a. But an emotion is never alone : Besides the bodily 
ensuants, there is a general emotional resonance, an awaketfing 
of general emotional ei^rgy -besides the physiologicid energy 
awakened through visceral and glandular action, which together 
gives to the emotion a sustaining power. It is thus an im- 
prQvemeat upon the so-called Jatnes-umge theory. The whole discus- 
sion in Bhatata is of great psychological interest for a sound theory of 
Emotion and In many respects is an improvement upon McE^ugall. 

Dr. De and Dc. Sotakaiana have tendered Dbvani as Suggestion. 
But th« term is burdened wifla ma^ associatioos and if t^mmonly abused. 
A more suggestive rendering of ^ggestion can be tl|p principle of Re- 
sonance. Another one free from any associations can be the Principle 
of Sonus. My reason for tbjis new rendering is that Dhvani is based 
upon an empathic activity. Empathy is a psycho-aesthetic tendency 
q$ the mind, not different from mental resonance. 
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'Hie ceceoBt! dbcovetf of a new, pemc^e j^ct^n of 
coiMctouffness Einf&UtiAg, ibofeidkig or Empadiy, has imde 
ptocesa oi aes^tic espeiienoe inteiligible fo us. Now 
Empdii!^ is neither the projectile the 6go eto the Alter, 
as Ac Metapbysicals suppose, nor is it ptiimtdve sympaAy 
or “ inner minuery ” of McOougall and (Mhers. It has some 
resembiaitce with rokncsis which is said to be af Ae root pf 
emotioiml transference, thought Aduction and iniitaticin* 
But it is distinct and- more fundamental, for without it, per- 
cepdon will remain a jejune congeries of sensations. Xn 
perceiving a mountain, a tree or a tower we raise our eyes, 
adjust muscles and tendons. We fix our gare and attention. 
Memories are awakened whiA arouse expectations, hopes 
and dis^^poAtments. As consciousness, like an electric 
current of sparks, flows on altematmg between moments 
of tension and relaxation. Acre is mcasurAg, .comparing, 
reflectAg^ movAg, refietrAg of attention Ateriaced by A- 
stante of passive receptions of sensations, “*rhe present 
and' particular raisAg and lifting is merely the nucleus to 
which gravitates our remcmbr^ice of all similar acts of rais- 
ing or risAg which we have ever accomplished. And not 
merely Ae thought of Ae present risAg but also the thought 
of future rising. All these risAgs, done by oorsdves or watch- 
ed A others actually experienced or merely imagAcd, have 
long since united A our mind, consdtutAg a sort of composite 
photograph whence chfferences are eliminated and whereA 
sAiilatities are fused and intensified : Ae g^ieral idea of 
risAg. . .It is this universally applicahA notion <>£ rising 
wbkh is started A our mind by the awareness of the parti- 
cttlar presenr acts of ndsAg Avolved A our AokAg at Ac 
mountaA; ^id it is Ais general idea of rising i.c. of upward 
movement wMA gets transferred to Ae nmuntam along 
wiA our particular present activity of: risAg. . .and which 
AitAens and marks and enriches* that poor littA thought 
of a definite raisAg with the Ateiest, the paaotionai All- 
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iliess ^thered and stored up in its long manifold existence. 
What we are transferring (owing to that tendency to merge 
the activities' of the perceiving subject with the qualities, of 
the perceived object) from ourselves to the looked at 
shape of the mountain is not merely the thought of rising, 
but the thought and emotion which long have been accu- 
mulated in our mind. And it is this complex mental pro- 
cess, by which we invest that inert mountain with the stored 
up and averaged and essential modes of our activity. It is 
this process whereby we make the mountain raise itself, 
which is Einfiahlung or Empathy.” 

Empathy is thus the most pervasive elementary psycho- 
logical process in which the merger of the subject’s activities 
in the qualities of the object takes place through an inver- 
sion or transference. In form-perception there is an intense 
interplay of past, present and future on which account there 
are the feelings of tension and relaxation (Wundt) Lee 
calls it a “Microscopic psychological drama ” or a “drama 
of the Soul molecules.” This indicates an important 
fact of Psycho aesthetics that satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
consists in “ what are, directly or indirectly, activities of our 
own.” 

Prof. Whitehead and Lee are unanimous at the point 
that the cognizance of a Thing is a primarj’^ mental act which 
does not require a highgrade organism. To withhold 
mind from Thing and to hold it on to the Form or Shaps 
(Lee) requires further effort and culture of the mind of whic^ 
artist alone is capable. “ There is an aspect, something 
over and above the quality of the colours (or in a piece ©f 
music, of sound) in which that aspect at any particular 
moment, embodies for your senses something whicli can 
be detached from the particular colours or sounds and re- 
embodied in other colours and sounds, existing mining 
in a curious potential schematic condition, in our memory. 
That something is Shape.” 
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It is the Form** we contemplate in aesthetic experience. 
As the microscopic psychological drama of Form-contem- 
pl^ion becomes intense an inversion, merge/ or transfer- 
-ence takes place through Einflihlung. The artist’s busi- 
ness is to use effective symbols to arouse a commotion in 
the “ soui molecules,” that is to use those shapes, tunes and 
words (in their harmonic and rh5^hmic arrangeihent so that 
the debit of nervous energy may not exceed its credit, and 
yet may be intense) which are keys as it were, to unlock 
the floodgates of mental activity. This is, indeed the sec- 
ret of the Principle of Aesthetic Suggestion (Dhvani). 

There is the primary Law of Attention that its “ con- 
centration perseverance and duration ” in a constantly 
flowing mental stream is impossible under unvarying mono- 
tony of experience. The mental life requires continual re- 
freshment and constant renewal. In aesthetic contemplation, 
therefore, each symbol is the active centre of radiation of 
many thoughts and feelings. The symbol is thus the con- 
centration of condensed emotional experiences, round which 
the rapid movements of centripetal and centrifugal attention 
takes place. It is in this way that Suggestion works 
and holds the mind to a reiterative act of aesthetic conteni- 
plation. The principle of Dhvani (or the Principle of 

** This may lead to extreme Formalism in art which likens art- 
contemplation to mathematical absorption in abstract relations. Kant 
established the Ethical Imperative in conduct. Rational Imperative in 
knowledge, and Aesthetic Imperative in emotional life. But his ap- 
proach in reconciling the a priori and a posteriori' led to a sharp dualism 
of matter and Form everywhere. 

* The truth of the matter seems to be that we have hot to choose 
between gross Naturalism and pure Formalism, nor to iind a half-my 
house between the two. We have to reject both — a prionsm and a 
posteriorism in Aesthetics as in Ethics and Epistimology. We shoi^ 
bank upon the duality of ‘symbol’ and its ‘meaning.’ The outstanding 
contribution of recent thinking on this problem (Direct Realism) is 
diat the most primordial and pervasive functioning of the human 
Psyripe is ‘symbolic’ in mtuie. Thd mind is opnshiatly creating 
‘symbols’ for ‘meanings’ and discover ‘meanings’ for ‘symbols’ through 
‘s^bolic refetenoe’. 
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Soilius), based’tupofi die Psycfeokaigy of Einftytdtuig, exlplains 
why “ a thing of beau^ is joy fot evex and its knwiiaras ki- 
ceeases.” 'fhe heaudM is the inodtausdbte xeaervok, of 
joy and chatm because this Beautifol is the sytdboi sug- 
gestk^ and initiating an ‘oceanic* feding and haetmostic 
movement, c^ttipetai and centrifugal, in the cuficnt of lilb-^ 
soul and body. 

Symbblism, like Empathy is another fundamental iliict 
of mental life. Ibere is in Art, an intensely coBMntmicative 
‘ symbolic reference ’ between the ‘ symbol ’ and its 
‘ meaning.’ Tlie ‘ meaning** is the ‘ immediate percep- 
tion.* “ The sound waves by their causal efficacy may 
produce in the body a state of pdeasurable aesdietic emotkm, 
which is then symbolically transferred to the scnse-pctc^-* 
tion of sounds.” Even the ultra violet rays of the sun and 
the sounds below the limit of audibility have a deaidcd 
emotional effect and add an emotional tinge to , our pcrc^- 
tion. “ T^ whole question of the symbolic mnsfer of 
emotion lies at the base of any theory o£ the aesthctibs of 
art. For example, it gives the reason for the importance 
of a rigid suppression of irrelevant detail. For emotixMis 
inhibit each other or intensify each other. Harmoniotts 
emotion means a complex of emotions mutually hitensifykig. 
Each little emotion refuses to accept its status as a detached 
fact in our consciousness. It insists on its symbolk: transfer 
to the unity of the main effect.” (Whitehead)* • 

The Dhvanikara seems to be fully ^vc to the aesthetic 
significance of Symbolism. He details the n^ative condi- 
tions which hamper tte compkte realisariofi of a harmonious 
Rasa in Art. Such conditions are, for instance, as atousing 
suggestions of an opposite emotion, detailed descriptioa 
of some topic connected with the Rasa in question, erictfiig 
down the auggesttoos before k reaches its chmaac or ita pce- 
tpatuxe manifestations. * He ctMttinues in iMr veift ti$ lie 
gives us an idea of" a harmony of emotions in w^ch aH 
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m^ts have been ocganicaliy fused together.' 
thil line of his thought^ he clearly sugjgests the Theory of 
Aesthetic Appropriateness, which was later worked out coitti- 
pletdy by k^emendra in his Aacityavkirea^cS. 

The DhvanikAra also hints at a form of associationiSni 
which is a powerful source to suggestion. The relation 
between a symbol and its aesthetic meaning is rlbt a natur|l 
o^normal relation. It is not autpattiks but aiipadhiba or 
conditional. Mostly a symbol in art is enriched in its 
suggestive force by falling into a context or prakaranR* For 
example, a lady informs a certain person frequenting a cer- 
tain shady bower of trees to so freely now that a dog that 
barked there has been killed by a lion in a near cave. The 
man, unless he is acquainted with the character of the lady, 
will not catch the suggestioiff that the place where he fre- 
queijts is the meeting place of her lover, and that h^ persua- 
sion really means dissuasion. 

Thcwigh the DhvanikSra goes beyond the ‘mechanical 
Taws of Association (those of contiguity, contrast or aisoi- 
larity) and hints at the Law of continuity of Interest (G. 
Fi Stout), he is not well aware of an unconscious synnbolis|n**® 
established by Psycho-analysis in all Art and Religion. The 
study of S||akespeare’s^^ ilramas has revealed the working 
of such symbolism. For the presentation of the beautiful 
objects and aspects, all artists employ the symbols of eternal 
effulgence, as sun, moon, star etc. For eadi type of mood 
and climate of the art-emotion, the artist uses symbols of 
a certain sort, moved ^s he is by the law of his genius. This 
native function of the unconscious ^jnd in inventing 
art-symbolism was not thought of. * 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that each symbol, however 
suggestive wears®* out and grows stale by repeated uip* 

/ 

»F construes feet to i«|^ 

behind' Sesthctie appreciation is cunousity-impulse. Half the cbmtu 
J'. 83 ' 
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language is full of such suggestive symbols, which once 
ii|s their hey-day were keys to intense poetic emotions, but 
now the aesthetic needs of daily life have made them very 
common and jejune. The exercise of ‘neurone-connections 
rcady-to-act in a certain way’ is felt as pleasureable when 
there is constant renewal and increase in complexity. A 
metaphor once so luminious and emotion-provoking is now 
felt as cold and contemptible through extreme familiarity. 
Art, therefore requires a never-ceasing inventiveness and 
some other aesthetic and non-aesthetic elements to keep it 
eternally fresh. 

OTHER ELEMENTS IN ART 

Deceived by otherwise the brilliant metaphor of Kavya- 
puruga, the Indian theorists tried to arrange everything 


of the beautiful, he says, lies in *ntwntss\ As soon as novelty exhausts, 
it becomes insipid. This, however, cannot mean that the beautiful is 
novel or that novelty is beauty. In a complex aesthetic es^erience^ the 
instinctual emotions enter as important qualifying factors* That is the 
basis of the division of Rasas m Bharat theory. The is the 

Rasa in which the feeling of wonder prcdominarcs. But 7% < : 

cannot mean that in all Rasas admiration (for the author artist, McDougall 
sa3rs) is the essential element. Admiration is not which lends 

novelty to an impression. It appears that McDougall heads 
towards Naturalism, in spite of himself. 

Some form of Naturalism, however, is ultimate. A Naturalism that 
posits an aesthetic emotion, lying at the heart of our instinctive and 
emotional life, may not be objectionable. 

The Principle of Dhvani (Sonus) involves an Aesthetic Paradox: 
The material of artistic creation is of necessity symbolic and metaphoric 
in Nature. Hence artistic expression is through concealment and im- 
pression. An open emotion sounds vulgar, voluptuous and shallop. 
The modus of artistic traffic of an ordinary feeling is essentially a way 
of hidden and sudden disclosure. 

The artist works under this strangely true Paradox. While aiming 
to create an intense harmony and rhythm of life by his work, he coi? 
stantly keeps his eyes away from it and looks for vivific symbols pf art- 
emotions. Emotions, Plot, F%urc, Symmetry and Form, cadent 
crescends, even a gamut and gpmace, become in the. hand of an artist 
the vehicles of a deep harmony and rhythm. The reason for this paradox 
secni^ to be that, art, in order to affect our total personality, must employ 
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about it. Consequently, the alahktras ate . tegaiddS as 
othaments c£ the body bf Art, the are the excellences 
UIk heroism, etc., belonging to the soul, and so t>n, till every 
element is appropriately allocated. This explains v^hy we 
have not developed psycho-aesthetic basis for several art- 
elements, save in sometimes genial flashes. 

Underlying the whole theory of poetic Embellishment, 
the nature and function of Figures in Art, there is a sound 
Psycho-aesthetics. Ruyyaka clearly realised that a figure is 
full of a special type of artistic charm and thrill 
Such a figure which is only the true figure, springs from the 
productive imagination of the artist ivOwRi'rIww- 

¥'i^).“The Dhvani theorists have either dismissed the 
poetic figures as mere arr^ or considered them only as 
heightening the charm of the unexpressed element in poetry. 
Kurifala justifies the poetic figures because of some inherent 
charm of the strikingness in them irrespective 

of their relation to the unexpressed sense. But 'he justifies 
an alahkara only when it involves Wwsffi, IFsrsq or is 

due to an act of poetic imagination 
Thus the so-called alahkaras of orthodox are admissible when 
they are fdUnd on analysis to possess these characteristics 
of peculiar charm imparted to them by the fertile 
imagination of the poet.” (De) 

Kuntala’s contribution is important in that he conceives 
the modus operand! of aesthetic imagination to be a deviation 
from its ordinary working. He gives it an unhappy name 
5WW borrowed from Bhamaha and Ananda. His point was 
not to. discuss the essence of aesthetic creation or enjoy- 
ment, for he took Rasa and suggestion to be granted. H!s ; 
was to ’‘tell us that Rasa or alahkara results from a special 

a complex and intense process of creation. A direct ei^ression, fliat 
which is not hidden, and sudden, leaves ue cold ; and, by reason of its 
simplicity, it does not touch the deepest springs of our inner add does 
not start an intense mental and bodily resonance. 
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aiolle of inaaginative activity, ai;^ it is (oi^gatively)** not its 
oactlin^ity comse. He touched upon the in^rtant point, 
so grievous^ overlooked by all, that Rasa does not manifest 
itself by the working of isolated excitants or ensuants ' but 
springs from a well developed ‘Plot.’ The vibhivas them- 
selves derive their meaning and force from being organically 
placed in a ‘situation.’ Rasa, therefore, not an isolated ex- 
perience, but the harmonious development of an emotion 
tracing a psychograph through ‘crisis,’ ‘ climax’ and ‘ de- 
nooctcement,’ must keep close to the ebb and flow of the ‘plot’ 
and, hence may be regarded as Even in a kind 

of poetry known as the Rasa is realised only when, 

and to the extent to which, there is a ‘situation ’ developing 
into a full ‘plot.’®* In fact, the Rasa-theorists missed much 
in teaching that it is ‘emotion’ which makes a situation or 
‘ vastu ’ aesthetically enjoyable. Kuntala, in his docttine 
oi hits at the head of the nail in that he holds 

the ‘plot ’ or ‘the situation’ to be the source of emotion. 
A piece of painting or a statue is not a detached or static 
view of something, but it is brimful of a ‘story,’ and, by its 
inherent suggestive power, it extends our vision to the past 
and the future, '^he essence of aesthetic emotion is the 
JWWfiWWrr. Appayya Dik§ita rightly reduces all figures to simile, 
or, its more condensed form, metaphor. In this he shows 
his clear grasp of the function of creative imagination in Art, 
on which metaphor is based. We define®* the indefinable 
spiritual qualities, deep passions and subtle shades of aesthetic 
experience in terms of the tangible and concrete, and, tims 

The theory of vakrokti is negative. Accordingly, all art-elements 
afakhltfira, !Riti, Rasa and gupas, etc. ate diderent ways in Mi^hich the 
artist ^viates from the ordinary course of thinking . But Kuntala, 
aware of his negative approach, adds that the deviation must be fvdl of 
charm. 

®* The “ whole-making tendency ” of the soul, as pointed “out by 
Driesch or by the Gestalt School, not only applies to intellectual, but 
to emotional life as well. * 

J. Middleton Murry — Mstaphir^ 
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*give to #[iy # loqii lu^kdtton «idgh^ Metftr- 

fltoic fvpctioos to cofipeetito, to pxPdkioe m ovetwhciiniaig; 
fifiDse of teaU^, AtMi thus kitmsj&ea Pur feeting^ of thp kiAPi; 
suid outer cXpedeace. Met^hor is ilats ptiiakive aiui 
{uaauuy fact of our coasdousaest^ >a<i4» is as ‘ultimate as 
speech aad thoi^t * itsdf. 'Ihis i$ ^e only nieaiis of eat^ 
ploriag, ‘ taappmg and ciHUteriag the uadiasrtered ' tegkms 
of caur fpiritua] depths’; 4^ creative geaius d&jooyiers di«|>> 
lying similarities and thus articulates our own 4umb oM- 
sdousness. A true meuphor is the ^scovery of an iihimi' 
natkig truth which hods resonance in all souls. 

The artist’s getiius which creates synehols, rii^ii^ 
with meaning and 'quidc with released sparks of - our sub- 
liminal fire, must needs work metaphorically. The Alt^Jcata 
School of BhSmaha, Kuntda and Ruyyaka builds itself 
on^this basic fact. Those — and they a*c many^-^-who have 
regarded the %ures as merely decorative devices, and, 
therefore, <^te dispensable, have osly superficially under- 
stood their function. All sj^mhohe functionii^ of the 
mind is reducible to the mdtaphor or to causation w<hich 
brings about ‘Immediate af^reheiuion.’ 

There is, however, another €unc4i>n of metaphor, 
namdy, to idealize, stad, thus to intensify our sense of 
things. The process of idealisation (atfunu) is the process 
of imagination. Ever since Aesthetic was psydiologised 
{Addison, Bacon ^^c.) this creative functioin df imagination 
in giving us more petfect beauties and harmonies than 
Nature cotild produce, has been emphasized. The view 
is, so plausible and it has raised vital isaaes. We ask for 
a litplt of idealisation and reply that it should not ^overshoot 
the lipgible.’ la a sul^ecdve trecuitnent of ' nature ^the 
quetebns iot ‘‘p«he«c Mlacy” or (Hblints pfopdi*s 
Symjmthetic illusion) and that of ‘‘poetic tiUih” iuevi- 
Itably arise. This Ati«sQ?a (kieafHsation) theory pf ihemplior 
seeins to oppose the estploratofy funedon of isnagihation. 
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^ The ‘talisman of creative imagination’, it seems, 
lictf in, not creating AtiSaya, but filling the symbolic imsl^e 
(explored b]i, imagination) with emotion and, thus awaken 
it to life and reality. The AtiSaya theory of Alahkara 
labours imder Representationism in Art, and, is an artifice 
to escape from Naturalism to which it leads. Jagannitha 
sees prophetically that ?ftrsr%>rT is the ‘mother* of 
metaphor, which is full of (aesthetic emotion). 

The source of is not imitation or idealisation of 

Nature, but the realisation of “the god like mysteries of 
God’s universe” and filling these “mysteries”, the concealed 
aspects and similarities of Nature — ^with emotional rhythm 
and harmony. Nature thus contains metaphors as truly 
as scientific laws and abstract ideas. 

Only in Art, the object “passes out of the coldness 
of the merely notional region into the atmosphere ,of 
the life-giving imagination. Vitalised there, the truth 
shapes itself* into living images which kindle passion 
and affections and stimulate the whole man. This is what 
has been called the real apprehension of truths, as opposed 
to the merely notional assent to them.”®'^ 

This view of metaphor can find some meaning in 
such ideas as “aesthetic mysticism”** “Transcendentalism 
of Art”** and “the revealing power of poetry”, and assigns 

*• McDougall asks : what is the conative energy subserving the most 
purely intellectual appreciation of the beautiful object ? He replies : 
The conative root is the impulse of curiosity. Qtmmitted to his now 
exploded theory of emotions, McDougall relates admiration feeling to 
the instinct of curiosity which provokes fuller exploration. But 
is not admiration due to intellectual curiosity which explores 'relations.’ 
It is admiration due to emotional curiosity which seeks rhy thm aifd har- 
mony. McDougall cannot conceive ‘pure emotion’ which is beauty- 
emotion (^«tcv>ii ) • 

Principal Shairp — quot^ in “ Jtulgflitt/tf itt iJterafim .” ' 

M Aesthetic mysticism of Yeats. “ Modern Tendmits in Bnglish 
Afluya Cakravattyi 
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to “aj;t*eniption” a metaphysical role. W? can divide 
all* art-theories into ‘^egocentric” and “Alter, centric*'. 
The latter are those which teach that artistio expression 
begins in mimesis of Imitation. All these theories may 
be styled as variants of Representationism. The “Ego- 
centric” theories teach that art-creation flows out into 
external symbols from the brimful of emotion and imagi- 
nation. The metaphor is true only in the “Ego-centric” 
theory. The Rasa-and Dhvani School views the metaphor 
from this standpoint. 

The source of suggestioh, symbolic reference and 
metaphor is the same, namely, Empathy. The “Cubic 
suggestion” and “Chromatic efiect” of a metaphor, for 
that matter of harmonious total impression or imagery, 
is only its “Pictorial Quality” . The Indian theorists 
hav^ contemptuously called such an Art “pictorial” 
in which the poetic passion has not reduced 
the rambling images into an organic unity. The charac- 
teristic of creative imagery is the “maximum”*® indepen- 
dence of each metaphor combined with its complete and 
pervasive subordination” to form “a great river** of life and 
beauty”. Such an organic unity and movement of art- 
emotion springs from unity and fullness of tmanative act 
taking its birth in poets passion.** The psychology 
behind it is the same centripetal and centrifugal action 
of Einfiihlung. 

The syncretic tendency soon absorbed the AlaAkira 
School by conceding to metaphor a functional role in 

** This is the characteristic of Tagore’s Art and i that of Mahadevi 
Vcrma. , 

•* Ref. J. Middieton Murry — Metaphor in “Sbakespear-Critieism ” 
1919-55. 

A History of English Uterahtre — ^Legouis and Ooamian 
Shakespeare. ^ 

•* “Qjfcridge; ImaKS. however, beautiful, tho^;^ faithfully 5 
copied fro.-n Oiture and as accurately described in '^reiids, do -not 
ci themselves diaracteruse the poet, They become ptoo& ^ odgtmd 
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A«sSedcs. 'Hi©' G«n<i and Rfti Schools of Ds^m and 
VSmana respectively ate chanopkms o£ “crafesmanshi^” 
and “design^ in Art. Dan^n, like W. Morrfe, lays down 
that “craftsmanship*’ is all, and, defines Art as “the beauti- 
ful cc^location of words and ideas”. But like, the modems, 
he does not overemphasize the “colour-effect,” or the 
‘mathematics’ governing the ^sign’ ‘form’ and ‘symmetr 5 r*. 
His “conception of Gunas covers not only lucidity 
of style, sweetness, the liquid movement and other 
qualities of expression but also the grandeur, felicity and 
richness of ideas .** (Sankaran). Very soon, therefore, 
as the psychological intetpr^ation began in India 
the Gunas came to be regarded as different modes 
of the experience of Rasa-emotion. Their number was 
reduced to three. In Madhurya, which is our e3q>mience 
in Vipralambha ^tAgara and in ‘Pathos*, the heart * mel/s*. 
In the language of modem Psychology, there is a strong 
rush of large liquid fke from our subterraneous life, ‘Eros’, 
into the conscious, which produces a thrill of joy* by 
breaking®* all barriers of the ‘Censor*, the cause of all forms 
of anxiety. In ojas (vigour), there is Dipti or Vistara, it 
is a feeling of expansion and illuimnation of the erotic urge 
fixing tenaciously upon some objects. In prasida, there 
is vikaSa or flowering o£ the heart, as in laughter, wonder 
etc. If we interpret Prasada with our stand on McDougall’s 
theory of Laughter, it means a sort of purging the stream* 

f cnius only io so fac as they are modified by a piedominaot passion, or 
y associated thoughts and images awakened by that passion, or when 
they have the efiect of reducing multitude to unity, or succession to 
an instant, or lasdy when a human and intelligent fife is transfused to 
them from the poet’s own spirit. , 

•* This is no regression or mofhid mentality seen in introveesibn. 
In vipralambha, we stand, face to face, as if on the shore of a vast and 
violent ocean bellowing with lilfidifli4 Sfe. Our Nat«w's weekness 
pan of feat and alarm over out own ‘oceanic’ beiiw and thus caWK* 

S ision ’ and ‘ anxieW,’ A man, in full mental h|B(&i, will gww to 
dds vasuiem. Also fat *PatfaO«* We grow to xedise tile etmnlty 
Time, Thme is thus 'pcogcessictti,* smd even ‘sufdfaoition. 
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of conscious life of the tinge of uneasiness, ptoducod by 
a Itnildly painful situation. 

^ Thus the Gunas are defined as intensifiorj of aesthetic, 
emotion. The Riti School is also dismissed by making. 
Rit ('RmR*rs5TT) as subsurvient to art-emotion. Metre 
and music, rhythm and harmony, all enter into Art to 
‘emotionalize’ the ‘Id’ and to make it flow out into symbols 
with brilliant efliisions. ‘^akti®* is the energy which 
the artist wields to stimulate the whole man’. 

Luckily the question of the relation of morality and Art 
did not arise in India. Starting with the Upanisadic concep- 
tion of Rasa and ^anda, Indian Aesthetics avoided the nar- 
rowness of its ideal and of ethical virtue*®. Pure joy is the 
ideal of Art, and has nothing to do with instinctual satisfac- 
tion to which alone moral distinctions apply. Moreover, 
pur^ joy of ‘ platonic and contemplative order’ is the lot of 
man in those rare but treasureable moments when life re- 
turns to primal harmony and to its unfettered rhythmic 
music from a rough-and-tumble existence. The moments 
^of ‘tension’ in the stream of consciousness consume vital 
energy which the moments of ‘relaxation’ replenish. It is 
in these ‘moments of relaxation’ that the spring of beauty and 
comfort filters into the soul. Lee, therefore, rightly says that 
half of our life is made up by aesthetic experience. 
This is in tune with the general arrangement of Nature, such 
as we find in pupilary reflex. 

/‘ (?) ' , , .. 

' Cf. McDougall’s distinction between ‘Pleasant’ and the ‘beautiful*. 
Perceivmg that is adequate and undisturbed is always pleasant ; but 
the beauty of any such simple impression depends upon its setting, upon 
relations between it and other things which give it significance, mean- 
ing anif power to interest us, to provoke us to activity, to striving that 
aims at complete apprehension,” Tbe.EBerg«s of men. P. i$8. 

F. H 
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recent psycho-aesthetics has established the in- 
dependence as well as inter-dependence of art-emotion, in 
India, it was* metaphysics which achieved the same end. In 
ananda, there is melting of all individualising factors. Mora- 
lity, depending upon sense of responsibility, is one such 
factor. Individuality is not primal. The march of civiliza- 
tion proves that man has gradually acquired his individual- 
ity. But individuality does not seem to be the finale of human 
evolution, for, to reconcile the ‘conflict,’ the Ego and the 
Alter have to be fused into a dynamic union. In Ananda 
experience, the soul enjoys its pure Emotion, which is 
“beyond the pleasure pain principle ” and the “ good-bad 
order ” of things. The development of Indian Aesthetics 
has consisted in more and more drawing from this meta- 
physical conception of Ananda. 

This leads us to a view of aesthetic culture. Whatever, 
in Art and in life, reduces Rasa is Ugly. The finite of social 
and politico»economic order is the realisation of ananda, in 
its aesthetic sense, unfettered by any irrational barriers .and 
unsuppressed by economic inequalities. The forces that 
disrupt this harmonic tendency towards ananda are evil 
and hateful, therefore, ugly, and are countered by fearful 
revolutions. The aesthetic explanation of the present-day 
unrest is that a new vision of Beauty, Harmony and Rhythm 
of life, has fired up the imagination of the people, fed up as 
they are of an ugly disharmony. The Theory of Beauty^ 
with its stand on Harmony and Rhythm of Emotion, has to 
teach all, the philosopher, the politician, the economist and 
the visionary Artist. 



vAlmiki’s a^rama lcx:ated in^oudh* 

By Sardar M. V. Kibe 

Bala-Kan^a, Sarga z and stanzas 3 and 4, it is clearly 
mentioned that Valmiki after meeting Narada y — 
spmr 11 1-2-3 

^ 5 ?r»TRn?T aHwm 11 1-2-9 

The 49th Sarga of the Uttara-Kan^a is designated as 
^*fif!TTsr 4 sr^:. The disciples of Valmiki found Sita crying, 
which they reported to him as follows : — 

JTsmEg; 11^ 

3 n«rHwir«(f[^=^ f 4 TpT 4 5 Rof trarni* 

In the 65 th Sarga of this Kan^a the following occurs — 

4 Tf?H%TT«nT jwjwsgsr 11* 

This refers to the route taken by ^atrughna to invade 
Lavanasura who had taken possession of Mathura. Here, 
at the Valmiki Asrama, ^atrughna stopped after two days 
of journey from Ayodhya. 

Thus — ^ 3 ^ 5 1^ 

So from the vicinity of Rama, Valmiki’s place was at a 
distance of two nights or halts. In Sarga 45 of this Kanda 
regarding the destination of the exile of Sita, Rama says : — 
3 TT^ ^TiTiT> 5 T 

• 4 ^PTT^ 'Tft II® 

*For the putpose of this article I am using an edition of the 
RMfgajafta published and printed at the Madras Law Journal Press, 
Madras, 

1 f-48-4 

2 7-48-6 
2*7-64-2 

* 7-64-14 . 

® 7-45-17 


4»7 
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This ckarly establishes that the VSlmiki’s ASrama was 
on the banks of the Tamasi river. 

There is more distance between Ayodhya and this river, 
besides that indicated by ^atrughna’s journey. There is 
another trace in i — 5 — 7 where describing the extent of 
Ayodhya it is said : — 

arnRH ^ ^ jfrinnfsT i 

That is to say the “ Great City ” was spread 

over 48 (or 72) miles and the cky was spread over 12 (or 18) 
miles. The word refers to which was divided 

by big roadSjWhile the rest of the country, the kingdom, 
was not well-partitioned — ^by — ^big roads. 

Beyond this was desert (7-45-18) (supra). « 

Consi 4 ering that in ancient times the kingdoms were 
more or less centered in big cities, the small extent of Rama’s 
kingdom is not extra-ordinary. 

Another support to the distance shown above is to be 
found in the description of the route taken by Lak§mana 
to reach the Valmiki Agrama from Ayodhya. After 
leaving Ayodhya, be halted for the night on the banks of 
the Gomati. 

tT?ft an«rff 1* 

and next day, he reached Valmiki’s ASrama which was on 
the other bank. 

srnT% wWk; 1 

jftwar T»r sflwira 3i?nni* 

“ 7-45-17 
’ 1-5-7 

8 7-46-19 

* 7-46-20 
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On his return journey, l^ik^ma^a stopped at the Gomatl 
fqjc the night. 

?r^ at Tapftipir i 

yrearnr arm; snnft aaTi«“ 

Here appears to be another name for the 

Gomati, as is indicated by another reading in the foot-note. 
From here Ayodhya was at a distance of half a day’s jour- 
ney. 

rratstfFinfr srr% srF*%5r » 
ariftsirr f«s5SF3Fn^m*t n“ 

In the second Sarga of the Bala-Kan^a, it is mentioned 
that the banks of the Tamasa were far away from the Ganges. 

amra jaaitfK 

But in order to suit what is stated in the Uttara-Kanda, as 
will be shown later, this, “far away ’’ in some 

readings, as is stated in the foot-note, has been changed into 
“ not far away from the Ganges.” But 
this is quite unacceptable considering the geographical 
location of the Gomati and the Tamasa within 14 miles to 
the west of Ayodhya. 

The Ganges in the following lines must be a general 
term for any river for Sita was misled in making her believe 
that she was being taken to the banks of the Ganges, the 
holiest of the rivers of India. 

• Directing Lak§mana to exile Sita, Rama says 

^ 11“ 

ii 


7-52-1 

7-52-2 

1-2-5 

** 7-45-17 
M 7-45-18. 
“ 7-45-19 
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0 But this is geographically incompatible with the con- 
tiguous statement of Rama ; — . 

an«r*ft ll“ 

The first surmise that SM was being misled by' the 
mention of the GaAga will be clear from the following: 
Laksmana says to her — 

caRT # HTf^: Sfaj: I ^ ^ Sffe U 

»rjf *Rr ^ ’rf^>rhiT«nTR ^prpT 1 5 4 ^ P? 'TrfSrRW *r. 11 

3 Ro^ apT^arr 11” 

This pleased her as is clear from the line — 

^ am 11“ 

Further 

^fl?rr ?flfaTPr»rr ^ 1 

amrar?’ ai^r mlmrftrsfhj 11“ 

Being so near the final act of exiling Sita, which was 
not known to Sita, Lak§mana broke down. What was Sita's 
belief is described in the following stanzas : — 

[rjti 

fapap# Rt ll*° 

ait ar^ 0 ?irreT5i[ ii« 

cT^ =#fit rn^lfytf amaTTRFSrr jff fT: ll®* 

Laksmana did not disillusion her, but — 

»r^ ^rmammr 11“ 

It was only when he reached the other bank of the Ganges 
that he broke the disastrous news to her — 

?ra?cfl^fnarR ariafronn: >51 

arm 11“ 


18 7-45-18 
1’ 7-46-7 to 9 
18 7-46-10 
1* 7-46-23 
7-46-26 

21 7-46-29 

22 7-46-30 

23 7-46-34 
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On his return Journey, as has been shown above, he 
stopped at the Gomati but there is no mention of the Ganges 
(7-41 and 52-31-1 respectively), 

It is possible that Gahga and BhagirathI in (7-47-54) 
and Janhavi in (7-46-34), 

^ffuifforr 5r<Tt^^ ii®® 
ii»« 

the first in the mouth of Laksmana and the second in that of 
Valmiki, must all refer to the Tamasa, as common nouns, be- 
cause Laksmana says that on the banks of the Janhavi*'^ was 
the abode of*Valmiki. So also after arriving at the banks 
of the Janhavi it is said — 




Because Rama’s direction to Laksmana is clear enough — 


arpsrift ii®“ 


It is clear that Valmiki’s hermitage was close to the 
Tamasa. This is also supported by the quotations from the 
Bala-Kanda.®^ It may be that the Tamasa was a bigger stream 
in tliose days than now. 


36 7.49-9 

” 7-47-15 

23 7-49-9 
39 7-49-24 
30 7-43-18 

3 ^ Vide 1-2-3 sutMa. 




FULL LIGHT ON THE REAL SITE @F THE 

bharadvAjASrama* 

(Continued from p. 204) 

R. M. Shastri 

3. At Sffigaverapura 

Dr. Katju has observed that R^a ‘‘ travels for two days 
and reaches in the evening of the second day the bank of the 
Ganges. The description and eulogy of the Ganges by Val- 

♦Owing to unavoidable circumstances the proofs of the foregone 
portion could not be shown to the author, who now requests his readers 
to make the following corrections therein ; — 

(P. 1 89) line 10 — €omma after ‘Ghosh*; I.12 — commas * C.E. * 

and^ Engineer ' ; 1 . 15 — substitute ‘ in * for ‘ the ' ; 1 . 16— fathered.' 

(P.190) 1 . 18 — €omma at the end ; 1 . 27 — €omma before ‘^after.^ 

(P.191) 1 . 5 — ‘ gentlemen *; 1.51—* view-points/ 

(P. 192) 1.9 — ‘ All-India ' ; 1 . 15 — ') ' before ‘ and ' ; 1 . 21 — comma 
after ‘ which ' ; remove ‘ ; 1. 27 — ‘ all sides was lodged . . . ' ; 

from the text, 11. 27-28, transpose the reference, ‘iV.I^.R,, 104.29 ; 
Vulgate^ 91.29-30.', ro make footnote No. 12 in 1. 55 ; 1 . 53 — ‘Nordi- 
Western ' ; 1 . 34 — ‘ Gorresio's.' 

(P.193) 1 . 12 — comma before ‘ below ' ; 1 . 20 — ‘ 

(P. 194) 1 . 8 — ‘ North-Western ' ; 1 . 9 — ‘ K.-R.' 1 . 29 — ‘ Paramasiva 
I^er ' ; 11 . 33-35 — ‘speeches of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Raja- 
gopalacharya delivered in July, 1939, happening ' 

(P. 195) 1 . 30 — ‘ the Qila (meaning ‘fort ' ) * ; ll.,3 and 34 — renumber 
f.n. 12 as 13 ; omit f.n, 13 and read its matter in the text, 1. 13, as fol- 
lo'^s : ‘ Bbdrata^ September 2, 1945,'. 

(P, 196) 1 . 4 — ‘ or that of the ' ; 11 . 21 and 24 — ‘ Confluence * with 
a capital C, and so also 11 . 4, 13, 17, 20 and 33 of p. 197 ; 1 . 26 — ‘ ( a 
stream of)*; 1 . 28 — ‘posed But in what sense could the X^rama 

be shifting . . . *; 1 . 32 — ‘VI. xiv. 12).* 1 . 33 — ‘13 Vtde^ 

1 . ^ 54 — comma before ‘ Vol.' 

(P. 197) 1 . 12 — ‘Patha^ala;* 1 . 16 — ‘newfangled theory/ 

(P.^98) 1 . 3 — ^insert double inverted commas, “ , before ‘ according • ; 
1 . 10 — ‘ mentioned in the Vulgate^ II. 31.22 or the N.IF.R^, 34.16. 
Or, it may be*; omit footnotes 17 and 18, 11 . 32-33 altogether ; 11 . 

14 and 34 — ^re-number f.n. 19 as 17 ; 1. 29 — comma before ‘ or • ; ‘ reply, 
like those quoted 34 — ‘ * with a capital C. 

453 
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mSd at this •place is exceedingly beautiful, elevating and 
captivating. We are not told about the exact spot where 
Ratn Chandraji halts for the night. It is only stated that 
he was on hjs way to Shringverpur. We are not tol5 as 
to whether this place was on the right or the left bank of 
the Ganges ” — (paragraph 3 ). And, again, towards the 
close of his article, the learned doctor has written, I have 
said above that the Ramayana does not specifically say where 
coming from Ayodhya Ram Chandraji crossed the Ganges. 
It is only said in passing that he was going towards Shring- 
verpur. According to tradition the modern Singraur, 


(P. 199) re-number footnotes 20, 21 and 22 as 18, 19 and 20, and 
So also the corresponding figures on the textual words in 11 . 5, 8 and 
9 ; 1 . 8 — read * Further * in place of ‘Subsequent * ; 1 . 1 5 — omit the figure 
23 ; read 1 . 21 as follows : ‘ Dandaka forest, ; 

9I.3), — the reference being to . . .* j 1. 30 — add ‘ 19.5 3 ; ’ after , 

1, 31—add ‘11.27 5 * ^nd ‘ 19.11 ; * before ‘ 19.23 ; * 1. 32 — add ‘26113 ; • 
before and ‘ 53.17;^ after ‘30.39*; transpose the last part off.n. 22 
(now 20), ‘In the N.IF.R., 96,3 = Vulgate^ 84.12,* to the text, 
1 . 9, before ‘Sumantia*; re-number f.n. 25 as 21 ; omit f.n. 14, the 
contents of which have alteady been transposed to the text, L 21. ' 

(P.ioo) 1 . 1 — * a forester,** whose * ; 1 . 7 — omit ‘ of * ; 1 . 8 — ‘ friend 
Was Well acquainted with. •• And ... * ; 1 . 1 3-— insert the figure of 
a4 on ‘ nicated * ; re-number footnotes 25 and 26 as 22 and 25, as also 
the corresponding figures on the textual words in 11. i and 14 ; omit 
f.n 27 ; add f.n. 23 as follows ; • Vulgate^ 84.12 ; iV.fl^.R., 96.3 ; Gorre- 
sio's edition, 92.3 * ; add f.n. 24 as follows : ‘ Vulgate^ 57.2, and 59.3 = 
N.IF.R., 63.7-8; see also the commentaries on these passages.*; 
1 . 19 — ‘ senger, whom Rama, too, sent back from Sthgaverapura' to 
Ayodhya explicitly*® for Kaikeyl to be convinced of his own sojourn 
in the forest and of Da^aratha*s truthfulness, though entirely against the 
fcharioteer*s own resolve *^ to accompany and serve Rima 3 l along. 
This is .... * ; add f.n. 26 as follows : ‘ Vulgate^ 52. 60-62 ; ^.W.R., 
55.23-24.* ; add f.n. 27 as follows : ^Vulgate^ 52.38-58 ; N.tTlR., 35*2-21.* 

(P.20I) i. 2 — ‘ Romapada,* ; 1 . 20 — Ramans.* « 

(P.202) 1 . I . — comma bepveen ‘were* and ‘in*; 1 . 13 — comma at 
the end ; 11. 16-22 — ‘ queries like ‘ (i) when .... particular occasion,** ; 
1 . 26 — ‘ shown the place * (omit ‘ in * ). 

(P. 203) 1 . 6 — ‘ in the latter (vv. 6 and 29) the boy*s blind . . . * ; 
1. 9.-^‘ polymath * ; 1. 12 — transpose the figure of 40 from the« head of 
‘Kalidasa* to that of ‘ and * ; 1. 23 — ‘ you ** ?4a* ; 1. 31 — add ‘ and * after 
* ; * ; L 34 — ‘;*read f.n. 45* as follows : ‘ 69. 43-44.* 

(P. 204) 11. 7-8—* Ram Chaura,* * Ram Ghat,* etc. 
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22 miles nofth-west of Allahabad, is the site, of die afici^t 
Shringverpur. In the first place it cannot definitely be said 
from the Ramayana that Ram Chandraji ever gven reached 
Shringverpur. Then again the modem Singraur is on the 
Allahabad side of the Ganges. The Ramayana would make 
Shringverpur to be on the opposite side of the river. This 
must be so because it is riot stated that after 'cmssing die 
Ganges Ram Chandraji ever visited Shringverpur. On the 
contrary the. country is referred to as uninhabited dense 
forest. Be that as it may, the distance between the modern 
Singraur and the present day Rajapur is about 40 miles more 
or less. It took Ram Chandraji two days’ travelling to reach 
the confluence from the place where he crossed the Ganges. 
Thirty to 40 miles would be about that distance. It may be 
that in the ancient days the Ganges used to flow in the heaH 
of what we call the Doaba tract of the Allahabad district and 
the river has now dhanged its course in a northerly direction 
with the result that the confluence has also shifted by noiany 
miles ” — (paragraph ,15). 

Now, it passes all imagination as to how an author who 
lived at least in the third milenneum before us could have 
told us “ about the exact spot ” of Rama’s halt in terms in- 
telligible to us to-day and especially when his ideal hero, 
Rama, had to pass liis 14 years of exile in lonely foisests ** 
ahd to avoid to visit aU human habitations, cities, towns and 
’^Ulages, of his times, which, too, have now mostly dis^ 
appeared. The very fact that, although Rama has the sight 
of*the Ganga in the Vulgate^ Canto 50, verse ra, preceding 
the sublime eulogy of the great river (vv. 13-26), yet the 
author refers to his landing on the southern bank as kte as 
inCanfb 52, w. 92-93, — all talk of ^fngaverapura having 
come in between these limits covering almost 3 cantos 
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41^ 

(5^^of the N^B^.R.), — proves beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the town of ^rhgaverapura as well as Rama’s halting 
place (which ^the tradition comes to our rescue to fix at 
Ramacaura, — an exact spot) were even then as now situated 
on the left bank or northern side of the Gahga. 

Dr. Katju perhaps did not know that ^yngaverapura 
has been identified with Singraur by the eminent Archaeolo- 
gist, General Sir Alexander Cunningham,^® and that the 
identification does not rest on bare tradition, wjuch a critic 
like him may find it convenient to lightly dispose of. As 
I have already said, it was no business of Rama to visit any 
towns, even this capital of his devoted and dear friend, Guha, 
the chief of the Nisadas.** When the latter said, “ You are 
welcome. All this land is yours. I am only your servant : 
you are my master. Govern our kingdom and command us 
as it pleases you. This city is to be treated as your own 
capital, Ayodhya,”®’ Rama had to turn down his proposal, 
saying, “ This is not the time for me to accept anything. You 
ought to know me to be wearing hiias and rags or barks, eat. 
fruits and roots, and observe the Dharma as an ascetic living 
in the forest for 14 years by my father’s command,”®* and 
adding, “ It does not behove me to stay in a man-haunted 
forest. I must dwell in a hermitage, the command being to 
that effect. Therefore, adopting the rule of ascetics for the 
good of my father, Sita and Lak?mana, I will assume thfe 
matted hair before I go away.”®* 

Moreover, Rama’s visit or no visit to the town in ques- 
tion would be quite immaterial to our discussion, for which 
it is sufficient that there was a town named ^ngaverapqra 

Archaeological Surv^ Reports, vol. XI. p. 6z and vol. XXI>p. ii. 

*• N.IT.R. , 51.9; 52.J-5 ; 9J.7; 96.1-3 ; 98.5-7 = Vidgate, 50.33 ; 
51.4-6; 84.6; 84.10-13; 86.5-7. 

” N.IF.R., 51. 15-16 and 12 ; Vulgate, 50.38-39 and 36. 

** N.W.R., 31.21-22; Vuigftte, 50.44-45. 

*• Vulgfite, 52.66-68. 
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which ill the absence of a claim from any othpr place and in 
vkw of the tradition strengthened by Cunningham’s identi- 
fication must have been modern Skigraur, that the capital 
of tjuha’s kingdom it lay on the north side of the Ganga, 
and that Guha met Rama somewhere near it. This is fully 
borne out by the above-quoted words of Guha, ‘‘This 

city is to be treated [by you] as your own capital, Ayodhya,” 
and by certain other passages of the V.-R. describing — ^Rama 
to have re^hed ^tngaverapura®® in the evening, — Guha 
offering his ‘own house to Bharata to stay for the night, 
the latter having declined to accept the offer, — Bharata 
asking ^atrughna to send for Guha, of course, from 
his house in the city, to which he had gone only a few 
hours back,®2 — and Guha, after having audience with 
Bharata, ‘ re-entering his capital and calling out his 
men {prati-praviija nagartfh svajnafin-idam-abravlt') to take 
Bharata and his retinue safely on boats across the Ganga. 
Except the town, the forester king Guha^ territory, 
bounded on the south by the Ganga and the Vatsa 
country, consisted entirely of the forest, which he is 
throughout described to be inhabiting or wandering over.®* ** 
The existence of a town on the brink of the GaAga 
and amidst an uninhabited dense forest neither involves 
a contradiction nor suggests even a remote possibility of its 
l^ing to the south of that river. 

, Dr. Katju has somehow taken to the fancy that the old 
course of the Ganga lay through the Doaba and the old 
Confluence or the BharadvajaSrama was at Rajapur (Dist, 
B^da), for Rama spent two days in reaching that Airama from 

*0 AT.r.R., 50.16. 

w N.IF.R., 96.7 ; Vulgate, 84.16. 

N.IF.R., 101.3 ; Vulgate, 89.2; and N.IF.R., 100.30 (Vtsarjfi^ 
ta/capi Cubab svam- 3 lajabi jagfima mbkbena sabanujlvibbib). 

** N.JVR., 101.14 (pagaribi ) ; Vulgate, 89.8 (pagaraSi). 

N.IF.R., 3r.24; 52.6; 96.14; 97.^7 ; 98.8 ; 102.21 51.7; 

85.5 ; 86.1,8. 
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Qol&'s territoiy, the time being equal to cover the distance 
between ^fdgaverapura and Rajapur. For converting 
his fancy into,a fact to be admitted on all hands he has made 
out a pfima facie case, which I propose to be examined rather 
minutely. His assertion that “ modern Singraur is on the 
Allahabad side of the Ganges ” (meaning the south bank 
side) is an open perversion of truth. It is a queer logic to 
first coin or mutilate facts and then to, make use of or apply 
these self-coined or mutilated facts in favouje of one’s 
own contention. 

From Allahabad Singraur is 22 miles if one goes via 
Phaphamau and Ram Chaura Road, crossing the Gahga 
at the northern limit of Allahabad ; but if we take to the 
direct route of the south bank of the said river opposite 
Singraur and cross it there, the distance is reduced to about 
18 miles only. That the latter exactly was the track of R3ma 

and Bharata in their journeys will be seen from the sequel. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

Next, Dr. Katju writes, “ After spending the night . on 

what I may call the Ayodhya side bank of the Ganges, he 
crossed it by boat the next morning. Here after alighting 
from the boat Ram Chandraji, Lakshman and Janki had to 
travel on foot. The poet describes the country as a dense 
uninhabited forest. He does not mention any habited loca- 
lities. We are not told of the direction in which the travellers 
were going. It is only stated that they crossed the river tq 
the south. After a whole day’s journey the night fell and 
the party stopped under a big tree ” — (paragraph 4). 

Now, that (i) Rama crossed the Ganges ‘ the next mocn- 
ing,’ that (2) we are ‘ not told of the direction ’ in which the 
travellers were going, and so on (meaning that the pod: gives 
no information whatsoever about the direction of the party’s 
journey beyond the fact of their landing on the ‘ south bank ’ 
after crossing the Ganga ietboat), and that (3) after ‘ a whole 
day’s journey’ the night fell, are observations or assertions 
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entirely opposed to th<; facts gathered after a search of the 
y.-R. There would have been no misrepresentation and 
consequently no occasion for contradiction ®r criticism if 
oAy the faulty expressions, ‘ next morning/ ‘ not told,’ and 
‘ after a whole day’s journey,’ were substituted by the acairate 
ones, ‘ next day,’ ‘ vaguely told ’ or ‘ told in uncertain terms *, 
and ‘ before they could cover any appreciable distance on 
that day/ For, in fact, (i) Rama’s crossing of the river, 
i.e., landing on the southern bank, was preceded by his 
numerous other activities extending over several hours, and, 
could have taken place not long before midday, the probable 
time being about ii A.M. ; (2) there are some implications 
and positive indications of the direction tbd^ travellers were 
going in, which we can well nigh fix accordingly ; and (3) 
if we mark the details given in theK.-R., it would follow that 
tl^ party on that day, in the time remaining after their fore- 
noon engagements as also the hunt which the two brothers 
devoted themselves to in the afternoon, did not* in any case, 
w^ik for more than 3 miles or so. It can hardly be called 
a ‘ journey,’ muchless ‘ a whole day’s journey.’ The follow- 
ing detailed deliberation shall establish the truth of these 
remarks and give a total lie to the above statements of our 
respected leader. Dr. Katju : — 

‘ Next morning,’ according to English usage, should, 
if used not vaguely but definitely, mean either, in general, 
.the hours of the next day beginning after the zero hour at 
12 p.m. (midnight) and ending before the forenoon or, m 
particular, the ‘ morning-watch ’ between 4 and 8 a.m. 
TJie expression can hardly or very loosely denote the last 
meridiem hour or hours immediately preceding noon, 
for wTiich the term ‘ forenoon ’ is in vogue. Now, accord- 
ing to the y.-R., Rama went into exile after the lapse of 
the (i.e., during the V'asanta season, accordirig to 

w N.r.R.,60. 7; Vd^te, }6.6. 
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Govindaraja), fin the month of Caitra^ on the day when 
the mooii entered the Vu^ya constellation.*’ The last de- 
tail refers itself to the bright fortnight {^ukla-paksa). But 
as regards the bright fortnight of any particular month 
the North and South Indian calendars have the difference 
of full one month, the dark fortnight (Krffta-pakfa) 
of the month being identical in both cases. So, Caitra-^ukla 
of the Southerners is really ^hdlgma-^ukla of the North 
Indians. Thus, Rama left Ayodhya in the Vusja nak^atra, 
occurring either on the 9th-ioth of our North Indian Caitra- 
Sukla or 27 days earlier, if the South Indian Calendar were 
followed, i.e., about the 13 th of our Phdlgma-Sukla. In the 
first case the Sun rose 5.43 to 6.6-7 A.M. and in the second at 
6 to 6.12 A.M. on the third day of Rama’s leaving Ayodhya, 
i.e., on the day Rama had to cross the Gahga at ^fngavera- 
pura. I.et us take the average time of the Sun-rise to, be 
about 6 A.M. for the rough calculation of the actual hour 
of Rama’s Crossing of the Gahga. 

During his journey up to Citrakuta, Rama is seen gener- 
ally getting up at dawn, saying his prayers at daybreak and 
leaving his halting place after the Sun-rise.*® From his first 
halt, alone, Rama had to start in the last part of the night, 
lest the devoted people ot Ayodhya might further accompany 
him.®* The day broke only on his way, when he performed 
his Sandlyd ; and when the Sun had risen {abhyudite ravau) 
he mounted the chariot and set out.*® In the third halt undec 
a large vafa near the lotus-lake named SudarSana in the 

«• N . W . K ., 5.4; Vulgate , 3.4. 

” N.IF.R., 5.26; 6.2, 19-20, 31; 9.7; 10.4; 13.39-40; 19.38-40; 

Vulgate , 3.40; 4.2, 21-22, 33; 7.11 ; 8.9; 11.25-29^ 18.33- 
58 ; 26.22-23 > s®® Rama’s Tilaka on the Vulgate , 116.2. 

N.IF.R., 53.1-2; 58.1, 37; 59.2; 60.1-4; 98.26-27 
52. 1-2; 54.1, 36, 38; 53.1 ; 36.1-4; 86.23-24. t 

*• N.IF.R. , 47, 1-2; 484 2-8, II, 15-20, 26-31; ^ o.x = Vulgfite , 
45.1-2; 46.2, 10, 13, 17-21, 30-39; 49.1. 

•® IV. 1 F.R., 50.1-2 ; Vulgate , 49. 1-2, 
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forest**- ‘ not very fat’ from SfAgavefaputa oa their way to 
the Bharadvajagrama, the party left their resting place when 
it was clear sun-shine (vtmak*b}yudite sUrye »tasmad vdsdt 
pra^asthtre)fi* At ^rngaverapura itself, /.e., in the se- 
cond halt, when the night was over and it was day-break, 
Rama addressed Laksmana, saying, “ It is now the time of the 
Sun-rise, the goddess Night has gone away ” (hhdsjkarod<ya- 
kdlo'jarh gatd bhagavati n//d), whereupon the latter called in 
Guha and Sumantra.** We find almost the same thing when 
Bharata with his army goes in quest of Rama. After passing 
his night on the left (i.e., north) bank of the Ganga at Srnga- 
verapura, Bharata got up at dawn and woke up Satrughna, 
saying, “ O^atrughna, get up : the night is over : see the Sun 
rising so as to make the lotuses open : get Guha, the king of 
^rhgaverapura, fetched soon, and he will take this army 
acryss the river.”** 

In case of Rama’s hour of leaving his halting place at 
^fngaverapura, further light is thrown by Guha reporting 
to Bharata that in the morning, when the Sun had risen, he 
got the matted hair prepared [by Rama], and thereafter he 
comfortably took them across to the other bank of the Bha- 
girathl {prabhdte'bhjudite sitrye kdrayitvd jatds-tatah : ctsmin 
Bhdgiratht-tire sukharti santdritau mayd).^ The Vulgate^ reads 
the report as follows : “ In the morning, when there was 
clear sun-shine, I got the matted hair prepared [for the 
brothers] and took both comfortably across the yonder bank 
of the Bhagirathi {prahhdte vimah surye kdrayitvd jafd ubbau : 
aslnin . . . mayd).” These words require no comment and 
very clearly indicate the time when the preparation of the 
iatds could have been commenced. 

Taking a stock of all the incidents described by Valmifci 
before and after the preparation of the jatds until the party 

N.ir.R., 56.30-35. ** N . W . R ., 58.1 ; Vulg / tH , 54.1. 

•* N.IF.R., 53: 1-4; Vulgate , 52.1-4.* 

•* N . iV . R ., 101.1-3 ; Vulgate , 89. 1-2. 

«» 98.26-27. •* 86.24. 

F. 
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Isuided on the southern bank, we may easily fix the ptobab ie 
hour of their river-crossing. The present topic covers 
127 verses of Cantos 53-56 of the JV.IF.R. or 102 verses of 
the unusually big Canto 5 2 of the Vulgate. Thus : — ' 

Just at the Sun-iise time, which we have taken to be 
about 6 A.M., Rama sounded Laksmana, who called in Guha 
and Sumantra, the charioteer. Then, Guha asked his minister 
or men to bring the best boat and it was brought.®'^ It should 
not be forgotten that the Ihgudi tree of Rama’s resting place, 
though according to the N.iV.R., 51.5, ‘not very far from the 
river’ {avidfire hjayarh uadydfy) must have been beyond the 
highest flood- mark of the rains ; and, therefore, about an 
hour would be required for Laksmana to call in Guha, for 
the latter to summon his assistants, and, according to N.IF.R., 
53.6, fur them to come, go over to the ferry, take out the 
boat and bring it to a proper place and return to Guha to 
inform him that it was ready {tatU niiamya samddeSath sanni- 
vrtya gnno niabdn ; upohyu ndvath rucirdfh Gubdya praiyavedayaf). 
Thus, it ought to be about 7 A.M. before any other thing 
could be done. 

Then, Guha reported to Rama that the boat was ready 
and the two brothers, fixing their quivers and swords on their 
persons, walked together with Sita towards the river.*® But 
just when they were starting, Sumantra humbly turned 
to Rama*® and engaged iiim in a rather long parting and 
pathetic discourse (covering 80 verses of Cantos 53-55 0/ 
the N.W.R. = vy. 12-64 t>f Vulgate), persisting on to take 
the latter back to Ayodhya or himself to accompany fhe 
party to the forests.’* Then, the contents of Canto 54 of fhe 
N.IV.R., which is entirely missing from the Vulgate, tanta- 
mount to Lak§mana’s outburst’^ and Rama’s pacificatory 

•’ 53-5-6 = 52.5-7, 8« 55.7-8 = 528-11. 

55.9 = 52.15. 53.10—55,21=52.12-58. 

Briefly reported by Sumantra at Ayodhya, in the Vulgate, 
58. 26-33. 
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appeal, both serving as their respective meseagcs, would 
recjuire some additional time. Then, R5ma explained to 
Sumantra the various reasons for which it wae proper for 
the latter to return to Ayodhya and not to accompany the 
former any further.’® In its natural 'course this big con- 
versation would practically require about an hour more ; 
and 'it means not less than 8 A.M. already so far. 

Then, Rama asked Guha to fetch the banian-gum,’® with 
which Rama (a prince liaving no practice like that of a pro- 
fessional or even an amateur) prepared the matted hair not 
only for himself but for Laksmana as well, and then both 
assumed the full dress and form of hermits.’^ Thus, Guha, 
at about 8 A.M., went to bring the banyan-gum [in sufficient 
quantity] and should have returned after some time, which 
coupled with that required for the y'rf/tf-making for tnc bro- 
thei* on the part of Rama and for affixing the matted hair 
and other things that changed the princes into hermits on 
their persons should moderately come to about two hours. 
So if was about lo A.M. already before they could go to or 
leave for the actual river bank. 

Then, Rama, exhorting Guha about the state-craft,’® 
went together with Laksmana and Si(a to the river, where 
he found the boat and asked Laksmana to get himself and 
Sita into it in no hot haste.’® Ke did accordingly and Rama 
followed them.” While still on the northern bank in the boat, 
Rfima made the japa of {i.e., repeated, ordinarily not less than 
loj times,) some particular Vedic mantra or’® presumably 
mantras, and all the three, sipping water, offered their 
obdsance to the sacred river.’® Then, Rama took leave of 
Sumantra as well as Guha and his ministers, who were all 


55.22-26 = 52.59-64. 56.1-2== 52.65-68. 

56.3-5 = 52.69-71. 56.6 = 54 < 72 . 

4-5 and 7-9 =52. 73-75- ” 56.10-11 = 

According to the commentators, ^ukla Yajurveda-Samhiti, 21.6, 
but presumably also 21.7. The former is a triffM and the latter a 
gojatri, both amounting together to 70 syllables. 

^ ’• 52J8-79' 




l<^on the northern bank, and asked the boatmen to row.®® 
R<teaching in the middle of the stream, Sita offered her own 
prayer, promising to worship the sacred river and other 
deities on the banks after the safe return of Rama.^® And 
no sooner had she finished than did she speedily reach the 
southern bank.®® These last things also mean not less than an 
hour. 

Thus, the party crossed, alighted on the southern 
bank of the Ganga almost in the noon, and not before 1 1 A.M. 
in any case. It is, therefore, wrong to say that they did so 
“ next morning.” 

4. From Srfigaverapura to Prajdga 

The princes reaching the south bank left the boat and 
offered their obeisance to the Ganga with full concentration®®. 
The soil on which Rama landed just after crossing ,the 
Ganga represented a tract of the Vatsa-de^a (Vatsdn), 
which the ‘poet describes as prosperous or flourishing 
{samfddbdn), happy {niuditdn) and having successive stretches 
of fruitful crops {suhlM-sasya-mdlinah'f^^ a clear antithesis of 
the forth-coming ‘ uninhabited dense forest.’ 

But before they should move further, Rama struck a 
note of caution and asked Laksmana to be vigilant for the 
safety and protection of the party whether they were in the 
inhabited or uninhabited country (sa-jane vi-jane’pi vd), in- 
forming him that Sita, who that very day was going to enter 
the rough forest devoid of human beings, fields and groves, 
would immediately bfe acquainted with the pain of forest- 
dwelling®®. Upon this Laksmana led and Rama followed 


** 56.12 = 52'8p. 

56.13-20 = 52.81-91. 

** 56.21 = 52.92. 

Vulgate, 52.93 and N.W.R., 56.24. « 

** Sa loka-p 3 la-pratima-prabbavas-tirtvd mahatma varado maba-nadlm : 
tatah samrddhaHcchubba-sa^a-malmah kfanena Vatsan mu(dtan-‘Up3gamat . — 
Vulgate, 52.101. 

•* Ibid., 93-98. 
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Sita and thus they went on®®. Poor Sumantra having 6xed 
his constant gaze at Rama, who was now on the other (south) 
bank of the Gahga, with his sight no more helping him on 
account of the [growing] length of the distance, shed teats 
in affliction.®’ There (/.^., while still in the Vatsa country, — 
so also the commentary ‘■Siromani’') the two brothers killed 
the four large sacrificial animals, and taking their holy part 
(fit for the evening offering), while themselves being hungry, 
they rushed in time for their [nocturnal] stay to the large 
tree®® of nyagrodha (J.e., vata or banyiin)®* [which from their 
hunting area situated in the prosperous, happy and rich- 
in-crops country-side of the VatsadeSa they must have spotted 
as an outstanding feature] of the desolate big forest®® referred 
to already by Rama as being devoid of fields and groves. 

Thus, we see that the party were occupied, in the 
forenoon, with the river-crossing, etc., and, in the after-noon, 
solely with the hunting business and did not cover much 
ground in their Prayaga-ward journey for jvant^ of time as 
wefl as energy, having taken nothing but water*^ for these 
three days and two nights. 

Topographical considetations, too, lead us to the same 
conclusion. Sumantra standing on the prominent north 
bank saw the three travellers going a little distance in the 
Vatsa country ; and just after he became helpless to see them 
any more the brothers were engaged in hunting. During 
the hunt, too, they could not have gone far away consequently 
leaving Sita alone or behind at some distance from them- 
selves. Thus, their hunting area could not be much more 
than about a mile or so both from Sumantra in the West-- 

•• Ibid., 99. 

Tbid., 100. 

** Ibid., loz. 

35. . . 

N.W.R., 48.8; 51.26; 99.19-22; Vulgflte, 46.10; 50.49 ; 87,1^ 
19; cf. also the N.IF.R., 56.38. 
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N^h as well as the large i>ata tree in the adjoining big forest 
to’ the East. Therefore, the whole space covered by the 
party on the day in question can fairly be measured with the 
above chain of reasoning to have been two to three miles 
only. Similarly, we may infer that Rama did not go into 
the interior of the Vatsa country further than its border he 
had unavoidably to pass through in order to penetrate the 
great forest leading to Prayaga, there being no other way 
from ^fngaverapura south ferry. This also proves the 
futility of the surmise that Prayaga or the sacred Confluence 
was situated somewhere near Rajapur in the Banda district. 
For in that case Rama’s whole, way from ^fhgaverapura to 
Prayaga must have lain entirely through the Vatsa country 
rich in successive fields of crops and happy populace instead 
of the big rough forest devoid of human beings, fields and 
groves, as admitted by the narrative of Valmiki and borpe 
out by Dr. Katju. 

It is idle to expect of the party, bound by nature of its 
mission to travel over and stay at lonely and uninhabited 
places only, to have come across “ any habited (!) localities ” 
or to expect of Valmiki to describe such localities irrelevant- 
ly at any length. We have already seen how Rama in his 
meeting with Guha gave clear expression to his' vow of 
avoiding all associations opposed to strict hermit life. The 
same spirit is running over to Vulgate, 52.98 and 54.24-26,' 
and with a greater emphasis to the latter passage, where, 
Rama gives his grounds to reject the first offer or proposal 
from even such a great and -holy personage as the Sage 
Bharadvaja and to give preference to the latter’s second 
suggestion favouring residence in Citrakufa. For the same 
reason Rama did not go over to Sugriva’s city.** Thus, 
the travels of Rama, who so scrupulously observed the rule 
obtaining among ascetics and avoided to pass thr6ugh 
or visit any human habitations, should naturally have led 


•• Kifkindha-kap^a, 26.9-10. 
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through uninhabited forests and on rather unfrequented path- 
wSiys. The significant adjectives of the Vatsa-de^a leave no 
room for the existence or inclusion of any “ dense uninha- 
bited forest ” in it. Vatsa-de^a had, in later (i.e., post- 
RJmi^apa) titnts, its capital at KauSambi (modern^ Kosam). 
And, from Rama’s landing place on the southern bank of 
the Ganga at ^rAgaverapura right up to Mahewa Ghat 
on the northern bank of the Yamuna opposite to Rajapur, 
the whole of the present Doaba to the West of the land 
between Singraur in the North and Sarai Aqil in the South — 
comprising the present parganas of Chail, Karari, and 
Atharban (and perhaps also Kara, which according to an 
iith century inscription was under the Kausamba-man^ala**) 
— constituted the Vatsa-de^a. From this Consideration it 
also follows that the party could never have travelled in 
th^ southern or south-western direction, in which Rajapur 
lies from the ^fhgaverapura ferry, and so the Confluence 
could not be situated at or near about Rajaf)ut (District 
Banda). 

Govindaraja, the reputed Ramanujiya commentator 
of the V.-R., has incidentally made a wrong statement as 
follows : — 

“ The reading Matsjdn in place of Vatsdn is due to the 
scribe’s mistake. For the position of the countries is like 
this. Vatsa-de^a is the province (prade^a) of Prayaga, 
between the Ganga and Yamuna ifiaftgd-Yammayor-madhye 
Rraydga-pradeio Vatsa-deSalf). To its west is Paficala. ^ura- 
sena-deSa is on the south bank of the Yamuna. To its West 
is> the Matsya-de^a®*. 

•* fRAS, 1927, p. 694. Besides the Province or Division (tnan 4 *dd^ 
of Kau^ambl, the district (PattalS) of Kaulambl, also occurs in 
another inscription (JRAS, 1927, p. 696), recording the building of 
a tcmi^c of Siddhelvara (Mahadeva) by a certain Srivastavya Thakkura 
in the village of Mevaha<Ja (modern Meohad) in the district of Kau^mbl, 
at 7 miles from Kosam. The inscription is d^ted Satfivat 124J, 

1188 A.C. 

** On the Vulgatt, 52.101, 
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'if 

“[They .went on seeing the beautiful] parts of the 
country (jdeidn), the parts included in the Vatsa-dfiia 
( VatsadeS-eb^dntara^deidri)*'^ 

Govindaraja was a South Indian and as such he has only 
pleaded -bis ignorance of the North-Indian Geography of 
ancient times. In the age of the Ramayana {i.e., in the hoary 
times Valmiki has portrayed), Prayaga represented no towns, 
no villages and no cultivated land in the fiscal sense, for 
which it should have formed part of the Vatsa-dega or, 
for a matter of that, of any other political province or state. 
As will be shown in the following pages, its major part 
consisted of a great forest. This is also admitted by F.E. 
Pargiter, who has written as follows : — 

“ Prayaga is described in a great forest.** 

“ It will be seen that, according to the R^ayana, 
sacred Prayaga (Allahabad) was only a clearing in a forest 
which covered the end of the Ganges and Jumna doab 
and the tract southward, while north of it was planted a 
Nishada Kingdom with its capital at ^ringaverapura on the 
Ganges.*’ 

“ He crossed the Ganges at ^fingaverapura by boat, 
and entered the forest on the other side. Journeying through 
the forest they reached Prayaga next day, and Bharadvaja’s 
hermitage there. More particulars are given of this part of 
the country in connection with Bharata’s quest of RamL 
King Guha ferried Bharata and his troops across in boats. 
The forest is described as scarcely penetrable, and even 
scarce of water for a large body of men. It appears to have 
been called Prayaga Forest.*® .. 

“ Bharadvaja’s hermitage at Prayaga is described as a 
clearing in the forest about a “ KroSa ” in extent.*® " 

““ Do, 54.2-3. 

•• Ancient Indian Historical Ji'ratUtion, p. 276. 

1894, Geography of Rama's- Exile, p. 23 3. 

•® Ibid., p. 237. 

Ibid., p. 238. 
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the fact temains clear (p.a 39 ) that the her- 
mitage site was but a small cleared spot with the forest aU 
round. From Bharadvaja’s hermitage Rama .crossed the 
Yamuna, and went to Mount Citrakute. To cross that river 
he used a raft. This is noteworthy, for we have seen 4iere 
were plenty of boats at Sringaverapura, and it offers a further 
indication how completely Prayaga must haVe been shut 
off by forest from the common resources of civilization*®®. 

“ About a KroSa across the Yamuna Rima entered a 
forest which appears to be called “ Nila.”*®* 

“ The forest of Citra-kuta does not appear to have been 
isolated. The narrative suggests that the Nila forest joined 
the forest on this hill, and the short distance indicates that 
there could have been no large tract of inhabited country 
there. We have found that a real forest existed in the- 
dojb between 5fingaverapura and Prayaga, where also 
there was no room for much cultivated land . . . These 
facts may justly be placed together, and they show that forests 
practically continuous extended from Citra-kuta, across the 
Jumna, over and around the south end of the doab, and 
crossing the Ganges ended in a forest that divided the realms 
of Ayodhya and Ka^i (Benares).”*®^ 

Thus, it will be clear that, besides the land between 
the Confluence and the BharadvajaSrama and between the 
latter and the vast Prayaga Forest, Prayaga comprised mainly 
the last-named part known as Prayaga-vana*®*, which, as will 
be seen in the sequel, was a penance-grove {tapo-pam). 
There is a clear mention in the K.-R. of the extent of the 
lasad coming under Prayaga or Bharadvaja’s recluse juris- 

p. 239. 

Ibid., p. 240. 
ly Ibid., p. 241. 

108 58.5-8 to be read with 22-23 ; 63.3; lpi.27; *02.4-6, 

14, 18-23 J *04.50'; Vulgate, 34. 52-8 a&d 22 to be read 32, 34; 
59.5; 89,21; 91.48, 
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4 ijCtion. The |X)et, in course of describing the entertainment 
0^ Bharata and his army by Bharadvaja, says that the laftd 
all around extending Up to 5 yojanas zo kroias or 
about 45 miles) turned into a sodded leveP®* resembling a 
vast gemmed pavement {habhiiva hi sama bhiimi^ samantdt 
pafica-yojand : iddifalair-bahubhiS-chanm nlla-vaidurya-sannibhailp}. 
The N.W'.R. reads su-samd and panca-yojanam in place 
of hi samd and panca-yojand of the Vulgate, meaning that 
for 5 yojanas all around the land became well-levelled and 
covered with innumerable turfs resembling the bluish 
green Vaidurya gems. But there is no difference between 
these versions on the point of the extent of 5 yojanas all 
around. And this is in perfect agreement with what we find 
in the Puranas, viv^., that the Prayaga Mandala extends over 
5 yojanas (Panca-yojana-vistirnath Fraydgasya tu mappLlam)}-^ 
Over this vast area the human habitations, if any, v^ere 
represented only by the inmates of the penance-grove 
(tapopana), who shared it in common {yanarh sddhdranarfi 
hida^ tapovana-nivdsindm)}^ This great forest of Prayaga, 
too, is called by the poet as an dirama-padcd-^ , which Principal 
V. S. Apte in his Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary has 
translated as ‘a hermitage (including the surrounding grounds), 
a penance forest.’ And as such it has been distinguished 
from the dirama (hermitage) proper of the great Sage 
Bharadvaja extending over a kroia only.^®* It was this whole 
vast area of 5 yojanas between the Gahga and Yamuna which 
the Puianic accounts have called the Altar of Prajagati 
{Vedir-esd Prajdpateh), the Field of Prajapati {Prajdpateh 
Ksetra/k) and the Land of the Divine Sacrifice {Devdnd^ 

Vulgate, 91.29; N.W.R., 104.29. 

Matsja, 108.9 ; Padma, Adikhanda, 45.8 and 48.10. 

»®® N.W.R., 58.23. 

N.r.R., 102.18-19. 

«® N.r.R., 102.22-23. 
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yajana-hhumi}})^^ as was meant by the woijl " Prayaga 
the vast area of the primal sacrifice, now reduced 
to its easternmost extremity. 

• Politically, however, bounded though as it was by the 
three ancient kingdoms of Ayodhya in the North, Kigi 
in the East, and Vatsa in the West, the whole vast area of 
“PraySga” was practically a “No-Man’s Land.” The 
Kdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata furnish us with the proof 
of its being associated with the first-named two states rather 
than the last one. The kings of Mithila, Kagi, Kekaya, 
Anga, Kogala and Magadha, who were either related to or 
oh friendly terms with the house of Ayodhya, as well as 
the dependent Eastern, Northern, Western, Southern, 
Mleccha, Yavana, ^aka and Hill-Frontier kings find their 
mention in the Kdmdjapa. But any king of Vatsa is not 
similarly mentioned in it. On the other hand, the Mahd- 
bhdratd^^ describes how Vitahavya, the Haihaya king of 
Vatsa-dega became a Brahmargi, seeking refuge in the Bhai- 
gavagrama that belonged to Bhfgu and his descendants. 
Divodasa, the king of Kagi, fled after sustaining a crushing 
defeat from the Haihayas of Vatsa and sought shelter at the 
hermitage of Bharadvaja. Bharadvaja performed the Putre^fi 
sacrifice for Divodasa, who, as its result, had a wonderful 
son, Pratardana. Already equipped with the Veda, Sdence 
df Archery, and Yoga by the special favour of Bha- 
jadvaja, Pratardana killed all the royal descendants of the 
Vatsa king, Vitahavya, who fled to the Bhargavagrama, 
ernbraced Brahmanahood and became a Brahmar§i. Bharad- 
va^a, accompanying his preceptor Valmiki to the bank of the 
river Tamasa, the scene of the lamentable death of the 
KtaufiCa bird, is also associated with the origin of the Pjdmdr 

Matya-purat^a, 104.5; 108.9; 110.4-8; Padma-p., 

41.4-5. 45.8; 47.4.-8 ; MahSbhirata, VatMparvtm,%^.iy%%. 

11® Amiafanaparvan, ch. 8. 
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y^pg iii Bliat|<Jva.ja’s great interest in the Ayodhya house, 
^^i(duch was on excellent terms with the KaSi house, the 
enemy of the^ Vatsa kings, to whose relation with the former 
house the BJmdja^a bears to testimony, need not be* re- 
counted here. If we compare and connect together the 
accounts of the origin of the Medical Science as found in the 
Caraka“* and SuSruta traditions, we may find a further con- 
nection Ijetween the royal house of KaSi and Bharadvaja. 
So KaSi and Vatsa were prot6g6s of the Bharadvajairama 
and the BhargavaSrama respectively, and the two Airamas 
had a sort of rivalry on account of their divided sympathies 
with the two royal houses.. Thus, the BharadvajaSrama 
cxjuld have nothing in common with the Vatsa-de^a, and 
the whole country, land or forest of Prayaga connected 
with Bharadvaja must have been independent of and separate 
from the Vatsade^a. 

Therefore, Vatsa-de^a as a political unit must have had 
its hands off the spiritual jurisdiction of Bharadvaja over 
the whole of ancient Prayaga, the vast area of primal sacrifice, 
lying between the ‘renowned sacred Confluence^* of the 
Ganga and Yamuna’ in the East and the westernmost point 
of the great penance forest^^* of Prayaga extending up to 
the vicinity of ^fngaverapura and touching on the small 
strip of the Vatsade^a in the West. 

In the beginning of the present section I have summaristd 
the last portion of Canto 5 2 of the Vulgate version of tl\f 
V.-R., Ayodhyakanda. We have also referred to the end 
of Canto 53 in connection with the large nyagrodha {paid) tree 
in the solitary big forest under which the party had to sp?nd 
their third night from Ayodhya on their way from ^fnga- 

Balaka^, Canto 2. 

SStra-sthStta, chapter 1,00 4-40 ; Bh^aprakala, Prakara^ i, w. 

35 * 54 - 

“• N.IF.R., 58.22 ; Vacate, 54.22. 

N.IF.R., 58.23 ; 101.27 ; 102.4, 6» 18—22. • 
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vetaputa to the BharadvajaStama. The first verse of that 
Cajito 55) records that reaching that tree [in time, as we 
know from 52.102] Rama performed his Sandhya there- 
aftet he conversed with Lak§maha. The conversation . 
(vv.2 — 32) was about their present night being the -first 
one outside human abode and about the reaction of his 
exile on himself and his kith and kin at Ayodhya. There* 
after they went to sleep. This marks the end of the 55rd 
Canto as well as their third day activities. Thus, the 
Vulgate does not suggest any journey worth the name on 
their part on the day they crossed the Ganga. 

In the corresponding Canto 56 of the N.W.R., however, 
we have some more interesting and informing matter which 
is missing from the Vulgate. When the boat had started 
from the northern bank, Guha and the charioteer (Suman- 
tra) who were standing there burst into tears at the sight of 
th^ two brothers, Rama and Laksmana (v. 22). The boat, 
pushed on by force of the wind and urged by ppwer of the 
[boatmen’s] arms, taking both the princes, came to the other 
side {i.e., southern bank). Reaching the bank the two 
heroes, best of men, left the boat and with full concentration 
or devotion prostrated themselves before the Ganga (25-24). 
Thereafter, Rama, accompanied by his wife and Laksmana, 
started. Just then, the wise and long-armed Rama, deter- 
mined for the forest-abode, said to Lak§mana, “ O son of 
Sumitra, go ahead [of us ], let Sita follow thee, [and] I will 
follow from behind, protecting thee as well as Sita. Today, 
fo*t the first time, Sita will experience the pain of forest- 
d'^yelling and have to face the roar of lions, tigers and 
boars ” (25-28), This matter is the same as of xkat Vulgate, 
52 . 95 - 97 - 

Hereafter the N.IV.R. is less reticent and more lucid 
than <he Vulgate and suggests the direction in wja^ch' they 
were to travel lay mentioning the pther direction aS follows : 

“ Both of them bow in hand went on, along with Sita, 
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t^bat fores f, avoiding to /ooM (pty not looking in the direction 
ijH which Sumdntra stood” Guha and Sumantra, knowing 
the brother princes to have gone out of sight, returned full 
of [patheticj afFection.^^® [Thereafter] both [the princes] 
plunged into that forest rendered resonant by various 
[types of] birds and abounding in numerous blossoming 
trce.“’ 

The two brothers had not gone far {adiiram-atha gatva) 
when they halted under a banyan tree abounding in hundreds 
of rooting branches. There, sitting at ease, they saw, not 
very far {nd'tidSre), a lotus lake (or tank or pond), ‘ Sudar- 
^ana’ by name, full of lotuses, covered over by swans and 
ducks, and adorned with ruddy geese.^^® Showing it to Sfta 
and Laksmana, Rama selected this place for the party to 
stay for the night; and all the three, after the last three days, 
subsisted on lotus stalks and passed the night under the 
banyan tree.^^® Then, Sumantra together with Guha, 
‘ seeing Rama going on constantly, had his sight blocked 
by the increasing length of the distance’ and shed tprs, 
with his soul distressed heavily.^^® 

The next Canto {i.e., jy), like the- 53 rd of the Vulgate ^ 
reports that coming to that banyan tree Rama performed 
his evening Sandlyd and conversed, with Laksmana on their 
present night to be the first one like that of strict hermits 
cut off from their kinsmen and friends, and, with Sita as 
well on the twofold reaction of his banishment. Thus, 

m V 

Canto 57 and the third day activities of the party come to a 
close. 


“6 N.ir.R., 56. 28-29. 
Ibid., 29-30. 

Ibid,, 30-31. 

Ibid; 31-33. 

Ibid; 34-38. 

Ibid; 39. 
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Froffl this version^^i jg clearer Still that the forest was 
not very far from the place, whence Sumantra and Guha 
were looking at the party going on. Similarly, they reached 
the tanyan tree in that forest ‘ without going far ’ {adiiratn- 
atha gaiva), and the. lake ‘ SudarSana,’ too, was situated 
therein ‘ not- very far ’ {nd’ii-dure) from the said tree. In 
fact, the lake was so very near the tree that Laksmana is des- 
cribed to have soon descended down the former and plucked 
oif and presented to Sita lotuses with their stalks.^®® 

Thus, it is now an established fact that, the party 
made practically no or very little Prayaga-ward journey 
on the Gahga-crossing day, and that its major part was to be 
made on the following day. 

We have already shown why “ the direction in which 
the travellers were going ” from ^fhgaverapura south bank 
could not possibly be the South or South-west. But this, 
it may be argued, is merely a negative conclusion and so Dr. 
Katju’s observation, vi^., “ We are not told of the’ direction,” 
etc.,* remains uncontradicted. To this we may reply that 
our inference yields a positive conclusion as well. More- 
over, the V.-R. furnishes us with very definite and valuable 
information throwing a flood of light on this point. And 
lastly, the indication of the direction in which they were 
travelling, though given somewhat vaguely in that great 
work, is not wanting altogether as supposed by Dr. Katju. 

• Now, in order to know the exact direction in which the 
travellers were going, if we pay a little attention to the men- 
tion of the other ‘direction’ in the passage quoted above, 
wd' must at once dismiss the North from which they had 
already^ come and crossed the Ganga so that they arrived 

Jbid, 28-50. 

Ibid,, 56-37. 

Ibid., 28-29.' 
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ft the southed bank^“ of that rivet. We have already eli- 
minated the South or South-west. That direction wolild 
be irrelevan^ also because it would be just opposite to^ the 
‘direction’ or spot of Sumantra who would see the brothers 
going on their way with their backs .turned upon himself. 
There would be no necessity for the poet to say that “ they 
went on, avoiding to look in the direction in which Sumantra 
stood,” as Sumantra would not be automatically or by* any 
stretch coming in the range of their sight, which they are 
meant to have strenuously avoided to cast at him. And, 
of course, Rama’s exalted character and exclusive devotion 
to his present mission or singleness of purpose with which 
he had already left his all other nears and dears, which fact 
the poet seems to be specially emphasising would absolutely 
leave no room for the alternative of their repeatedly, 
or even once, turning back and looking behind, to obiriate 
which the poet might be said to have used the words (Quoted 
above. The West, too, is out of question, as it would lead 
them towards the present Kara-Manikpur and never totvards 
Prayaga or the Confluence, even if the latter were at Rajapur 
(which is to the South-Southwest of Singraur), more espe- 
cially because no bend or change of direction in course 
of their Pfayagaward journey is ever suggested by the poet. 
Therefore, the only remaining and possible direction is the 
East, almost parallel to the course of the Gahga for a con- 
siderable distance from ^rngaverapura to the Bharadvaj"!- 
grama or the Confluence at Allahabad. 

The direction is covertly pointed out once again.^^s When 
Rama was [still seen] on the south bank, Guha, being severely 
afflicted with pain, talked with Sumantra for a long time 
{i.e.,— as long as it took Rama to go out of the range of his 


Vulgate, j2. 92-93; N.W'.R., j6. 21-22. 

12S Qintos 61-63* = Vulgate, Cantos 57-5^. 
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sight — according to the commentaries) an^ went home 
(when Rama, of course, throughout going on along the 
southern bank, could not be seen any m^re).^®* The 
party’s going to and staying with or recep;:ion by Bharad- 
vaja at Prayaga up to their leaving for the mountain, /.<?., 
Citrakuta, was observed [and communicated to their king, 
Guha] by those [/.s., spies] who dwelt there Le., at ^rhgaveta- 
purg [and had closely followed Rama up to the hermitage 
of Bharadvaja].^®’ Then, taking leave [of Guha and] yoking 
his horses to the car, Sumantra, having a deeply sad heart, 
went back to the city of Ayodhya itself.^®* The distressed 
charioteer reached Ayodhya, when the day was over,i®® or, 
according to Rama’s Tilaka, in the evening on the second 
day [after his return from ^rhgaverapura], or, according to 
Govindaraja’s Bhusana, in the evening on the third day 
[explained also as ‘ in the evening forming the third part 
of the day’].“® He communicated to King Da^aratha the 
exact message of Rama.^®^ * 

.At the bidding of the King, Sumantra further told him, 
“ Both the heroes, O King, fastening jatds [to their heads] 
and wearing rags and barks of trees, have, after crossing 
the Gariga, gone ‘facing’ [/.^., in the direction of] Prayaga. 
Laksmana goes in front, Janaka’s daughter in the middle, 
and Rama, guarding [both] goes in the rear. Seeing them 
gbing in that manner, 1 have had to return helplessly 
pwing to their having gone out of my sight). Then, when 
I was returning, my horses, full of tears, constantly gazed at 
Rama, kept neighing and cried out loudly. Then, O King, 


1*? Vulgate, 57 - 1 . 

Tbid., 2. : 

■^®8 Ibid., 3. , 

ISO Vulgate, 57.5. , 

iV.r.R., 6‘i.24; Vulgate, 57.25, 

F. 28 
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having folded my hands to both the princes, I hastened to 
you, realising the graveness of your situation. And I stayed 
there at ^fhgaverapura) for a whole day {Vulgate, 

‘for a number of days,’) with Guha, in the 'hope lhat 
R^a might probably call me again [through Guha’s 
emissaries]^*. 

According to the above account in the poet’s own words, 
Rama was still on the ‘ southern bank ’ when Guha and 
Sumantra went back to ^rhgaverapura. Was Rama, then, 
standing or sitting at the very place where he alighted from 
the boat ? No. We have been already told that the princes 
after alighting on the southern bank, at once commenced 
marching on foot towards the forest lying on their way that 
led to Prayaga, not looking in the direction of Sumantra 
who stood in the same place as long as his eyes did not fail 
him in having even the last glimpse of them. So the return 
of Guha and Sumantra could possibly take place only when 
the party Vere still on the southern bank, marching along 
it all the time, until they reached a point where Sumantra’s 
eyes could not see them at all. This description unmis- 
takably shows that Rama (with his brother and wife), after 
crossing the Gahga, went on along the southern bank, 
of course, definitely from west to east, the opposite direction 
having been already eliminated as irrelevant in our dis- 
cussion. 

Again, when Sumantra says, “ Both the heroes, O king, 
fastening jatas and wearing rags and tree-barks, have, after 
crossing the Gahga, gone towards Prayaga,” he means a 
sudden change in the direction of the Party’s journey, 
which so far lay from the North to the South-West. Dr. 
Katju’s Prayaga at Rajapur lying on their straight \^ay from 
Ayodhya to the Dan(^aka forests via ^rhgaverapura would 
requite a continuity of their journey in the same dfircction. 


Vul^u, jj.i'j. 
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In*such a context the specific mention of their takii^ to the 
“ Prayagaward” course in Gangdm-uUJtya fat^virau Pri^a^- 
bljimukhau gatau""^ cannot but involve some incongruity 
or Relevancy. It can be prevented only if aa unexpected 
swerving from the previous direction be meant. Surely, 
this piece of information must have reacted on both the 
fond as well as the same aspects of the King’s mind. 

Then, again, how could Sumantra’s horses, in course of 
returning to ^rngaverapura, which lay, very near, on their 
way to Ayodhya, fix their “ constant gaze at, or, have in their 
continuous purview, Rama,” who was going along with Sita 
5 ind Lak§mana, all facing the direction of Prayaga, if the 
horses and the heroes were going not in almost parallel but 
opposite directions (as Dr. Katju means to say) and if Prayaga 
were not situated in a suddenly changed direction, almost due 
east of the place where Rama had landed from the boat ? 

• There is yet another reference to the ‘ direction ’ in 
the K.-R. After the party had to resume their journey 
from the place of their third halt under the 'banyan tree 
near the ‘ Sudar^ana ’ lake in the big forest, it says, 
“Staying for that night under that nyagrodha tree they started 
from that halt after the Sun had clearly risen (vimale^bhyu- 
dite siirye), having thereafter penetrated into the exceedingly 
dense forest, ‘ towards the direction ’ {tddi diiam-uddidyd) 
where the sacred Bhagirathi embraces the Yamuna.”^^ 

Again, further light is shed upon this point as well as 
*our main subject, the actual position of the Bharadvaja- 
gtama and its distance from ^rngaverapura, by Canto 102 
of the N.B^.R. describing Bharata’s journey to the said 
Xgrama which, we know, was made in close pursuance of 
Ramajs footprints. Unfortunately this fine supplement to 
Rama’s travel between ^rngaverapura South ferry and the 
Bha^^dvaja^rama has been abruptly omitted by the 


N.W.R., .6}.5. 
N.W'.R., jS.i-a, 
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Vacate consulted by Dr. Katju and the majority of his sup- 
porters and cHtics. It describes, in the words of Guhfi, 
the pathway Bharata was to adopt, and, in the poet’s 
own words, "the actual journey of Bharata over <8he 
same.^®* It is, however, retained also in [canto 98 of] Gor- 
resio’s edition (representing the Bengal recension), that was 
used by Pargiter as is clear from the latter’s references to 
and translations from the same given on pp. 237-38 of his 
nice article. Geography of Rama’s Exi/e, referred to above. 
Let us search out this part of the Vdlmlkiya-Rarndyana. 

We are already told that Bharata got up at early dawn 
from his bed [at ^rngaverapura north bank] and at Sun- 
rise woke up ^atrughna to send for Guha, the Chief of ^rhga- 
verapura [who for the night had gone home^®’ along with his 
men], in order that the latter should ferry the army across the 
Ganga^®® ; and that ultimately that whole army, afterj having 
been ferried by boatmen at (or, with the closing of) the 
Maitra muhurta (i.e., the 3rd of the 15 muhurtas of two 
gbatikds’ or 48 minutes’ duration each, after the Sunrise), 
went away to the Prayaga-vana (Forest of Prayaga)^®*. 
On the days when Bharata, 33 days after Rama^*® left 
Ayodhya, crossed the Gahga, the Sun rose between 
5.21 and J.48 A.M. By adding the time of the first 
3 muhdrtas, viz., 6 ghatikds or 144 minutes to it we get 
7.45 to 8.12 A.M., when the said incident took place. 
Bharata crossed the river at so early an hour as compared^ 
with Rama because unlike the latter he had no other engage- 
ments and also because he had to travel during a hotter day, 
about a month later, than his elder brother. 

ISS ^ 13 * yy 24. 

N.IF.R., 100.30. 

N.r.R. 101. 2-3, 

13 » JV.IF.R., 101.27; Vulgate, 89.20 or 21. 

140 N.IF.R., 67.16 ; 69.3 ; 70.68 ; 74.16 ; 77.16 ; 89.26 ; 90.1 and 4 ; 
93.14 ; 94.1 ; Vulgate,, 62.17 ; 63.4 ; 64.78 ; 68.21 ; 71.18 ; 77.1 and 4 ; 
79.1 ; 82.32 ; 83.1. 
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Q>ming to the canto in question we find^that Bharata 
havang crossed the Gahgl together with his army and 
ministers said at the instance of his priest (Vasistha) to Guha 
(verSfe i), “ Through which country should we go to where 
Rama is? O Guha, tell us the way: you always live in 
forests” (v. a). Guha who knew the country where Rama 
was then staying replied (v. 3), “ O Kakutstha, hence you 
ought to go to the best forest of Prayaga, full of various 
birds and reservoirs of water having lotuses, etc, O best of 
men, the forest of Prayaga extends over a pra-krofa, i.e., an 
excessive or big krotdy*'^ [in length] ” (vv. 4-6). The reading 
in the printed edition is prahoia-mdtram. But if it be not 
treated as a printer’s devil or scribe’s mistake for pra-kroia, a 
word formed by adding pra before kroia, like pra-dvara^*^, 
pracdrya (the well-known instance of the prddi-samdsa in 
Sanskrit Grammar), etc., pra-kada would be quite meaningless. 
kroSamdtra is a familiar expression in the To it the 

addition of pra gives the sense of ‘ intensity ’ or ‘ excess.’ 
In translating w. 4-6 and 18-20 or 14-22 here I am accepting 
the construction as understood by Pargiter, They are, 
however, open to be construed in another way as well, 
as I will show later on. 

Guha continues to say, “ Resting there you ought to 
go to the hermitage of Bharadvaja (6). O Prince, going 
there, offer your obeisance to that sage, conversant with 
DJ)arma, perfect in asceticism and well-known all over the 
three worlds (7). Having obtained his blessings and heard 
his*‘ thrilling’ or ‘ agreeable’ words (containing information 
regarding ,what you wish to know, Rama’s where- 
abouts), you, being thrilled with joy, shall go to see your elder 

Kroia originally means “the range of the voice in calling or 
halooing.” As a measure of distance it is equivalent to about 2 miles 
and a quarter. A Pra-kroia may cover 3 miles or a little more. 

N.IF.R., 29.5, 

N.IF.R., 59.7, 19; 102.22; Vulgate, 55.8, 32; etc. 
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brother (8), after you have stayed there for the night and been 
entertained by him with rich reception; for as an affectionate 
host he, after seeing you, will detain you (///., will not let 
you go) for one night (9).” Telling this to and getting 
all praise from Bharata, Guha paid his respects to Bharata 
and his preceptor and returned with his kinsmen to his 
boat (vv. 10-14). 

Bharata, too, went to the Prayaga Forest together with 
his army, appointing Sumantra to be their guide, enjoying 
the sight of fruitful trees and flowers and the sweet sounds 
of sylvan birds, and giving expression to the merits of Rama, 
Sita and Laksmana and demerits of his own mother, 
Kaikeyi (14-17). Going a yojam^^ and a half he saw the 
great forest reputed as Prayaga (/.^., the area of the primal 
sacrifice) [charming] like the Caitraratha (/.^., Kubera’s 
grove) (18). Entering that hermitage (or, penance forest), 
which yielded all the desired fruits (or, fulfilled all the desires 
or human aims) and which looked charming with lotus tracts 
or lakes, and in this way approaching that best abode of gods 
(or, best temple), Prayaga, Bharata circumambulated and wor- 
shipped the same (19-20). Then, all his mothers, ^atrughna 
and others also circumambulated it (21). Offering their 
obeisance and then coming out of that forest they saw the 
hermitage of the great sage of the Bharadvaja family, where 
the trees formed a thicket in a kroia’s extent (22-23). Having 
seen the hermitage, Bharata was exceedingly delighted (23). 
Comforting his army and stopping it outside, Bharata made 
up his mind to go to see the great Sage Bharadvaja (24). ' 

The next canto (N.IF.R., 103) contains the information 
that Bharata keeping his army at a distance {Vulgate ^ at a 
krotd) went on foot in silken garments to the Bhcradvaja- 
srama together with his ministers headed by the Preceptor 

Yojana originally means “ a stage or distance gone in one har- 
nessing or without unyoking/’ As a measure it' is equal to 4 Krofas 
or 9 miles. 
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(vv. 1-a). It had nice secondary gates, was neat and clean, 
had the beauteous plantain groves, abounded in tame reptiles 
and beasts, was embellished with groups of sacrificial altars 
or platforms, looked as an open door to heaven, and was 
shining with the sylvan beauty (3-4). Going not very far 
{na’ti-durofh tato gatvd) he saw that [particular] dframa (4). 
Entering that hermitage, Bharata accompanied by his priest 
saw that exceedingly magnanimous sage having firelike glow 
( 5 )- 

The Vulgate^^ tells us only that Bharata, crossing the 
Ganga, at the muhurta No. 3, went to the Prayaga Forest. 
The Bhiisana of Govindaraja takes the time indication to 
mean either that the army crossed the river during the third 
muhurta whereafter it went to the Prayaga-vana, i.e., crossing 
of the river — was an accomplished fact within the first 6 
ghatikds (144 minutes) after the sunrise, or that it went to 
the Prayaga-vana at [the commencement of] the third 
muhurta. The latter interpretation is adopted by the 
^iromani, which adds, “ This indicates that the Gahga- 
crossing was finished within the two muhiirtas (i.e., 96 
minutes) after the sun-rise. 

The expression ‘ went to ’ (pra-jajau), however, is not 
very clear. It may mean either (i) departed from or left the 
Srhgaverapura ferry and moved on towards the Prayaga-vana, 
o^ (z) proceeded to, i.e., was already going on the way to 
jthe Prayaga-vana, or (3) ‘ reached ’ the first point in the 
Prayaga-vana. The ambiguity of expression, instead of 
b«ng resolved or reduced, is further enhanced by the 
d^lorable reticence of the Vulgate, which, in the very next 
stanza, as if in a jump, brings Bharata, who, just a moment 
back, has been at ^rngaverapura, at once to the door of the 
Bharadvaj Si rama . 


89.ZI (Goviodarija’s text, 8y.«o). 
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We are further^** told that at the sight of the Bharad- 
vajastama Bhatata stopped his whole army at the distatice 
of a kroia and went with his priest to see the Sage. 
also records ‘that Bharata, approaching the hermitag® of 
the high-souled Brahmana Bharadvaja), the priest of 
the gods, saw the charming big forest of that best Brahmana, 
which had, beautiful huts surrounded by clusters of trees. 
Govind^raja remarks that the adjective ‘ big,’ {mahaf) as 
applied to the Sage’s hermitage forest signifies its great 
capacity to afford sufficient space for the whole army of 
Bharata to encamp. 

The above account of the Vulgate does not, however, 
help us much in fixing the direction or distance from 5 rn- 
gaverapura of the Bharadvajasrama, or of the Prayaga-vana, 
the only milestone between these two places. If we accept 
the view of the Siromatii and the second interpretation of the 
B/jusana and take ‘ went ’ to mean ‘ reached,’ the distance 
between ^fngaverapura and the Prayaga-vana can be no 
more than what may be covered within a muhurta or 48 
minutes, say about 3 miles more or less. But the Vulgate 
as well as the N.IF.R. have clearly pointed out that the 
Bharadvajasrama, instead of being particularly a small 
spot containing some building or buildings as we find it 
now-a-days, extended, in those times, over a ‘ big ’ forest, 
in a k:rota (about 2^ miles) in length, and abounded in huts 
surrounded by clustering trees. 

Now, if we knit together the threads 'supplied also by 
the N.IV.R. and Gorresio’s edition, we find that Bharafa’s 
army, after going for a yojam and a half (13J miles) f^;om 
the ferry of ^rhgaverapura, entered the forest of Prayaga 
proper, which extended over a pra-kroia (3 miles® or so). 


Vulgate, 89. 21 or 22 ; and 90.1.' 
89.22 or 25. , 
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Gaming out of that (Prayaga) forest they saw the Bharad- 
va^JSrama occupying a krofa (aj niil*^, in lengtfi ; and 
leaving his aimy behind at the same distance (at a kro/a), 
/>.,*at the place where the Prayaga-vana ended and Bharad- 
vaja’s great forest {mahad vmam) containing his huts conq;- 
menced, Bharata with his ministers went to see the Sag§ in 
his hermitage. Thus, the total distance that Bharata and :his 
people had to cover from ^rhgaverapura right up to .the 
Bharadvaja^rama was 13^ + 3 + aj = i8|^ miles. And 
this wonderfully tallies with the actual distance between 
Singraur and Allahabad if one takes to the direct route on 
the South of the Gahga as Rama and Bharata did. 

As already said, in construing certain passages of the 
N.IF.R., I have not differed materially from Pargiter ; but 
they may be better interpreted, as follows ; — 

Verses 4-3 and first half of the 6th form one sentence 
with gamyatddi as the finite verb, and the concluding words, 
'vam^ prakroia-mdtrath ca Prajdgasya nararsahha^* have to be 
taken only as a repetition in sense, of ‘ iftah) PraydgatH Kdkut- 
stha {gamyatdrfi) vanam-uttamam* made simply for adding up 
the particular detail of the distance of the said Prayaga Forest 
from the south bank of the Gahga opposite ^rhgaverapura, 
as it was not feasible in the body of the latter, the first 
half of verse 4. In ‘Praydgasya vanam itah prakroh-mdtram* 
the distance is denoted by the same idiom as in ‘ tri-yojamm 
itas-tdta girir-yatra nivatsyasi . . . Citrakuta iti k}ydto Gan- 
dhamddana-sanmbha^’^^ which I will discuss in the last section. 
Tffe sentence thus means, “ O descendant of Kakutstha, 
yoy ought to go to the excellent Prayaga Forest, — ^from here, 
the forest of Prayaga, O best of men, lying at an excessive 
or higisroia (about 3 miles or just a little more) only,— full 
of the flocks of various kinds of birds, and endowed with 


N.W.K., 58. 29-31. 
F. 29 
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(tesetvoits of ti?ater that reseiiible their [own] series of lotuses, 
have 'good descents [into water] and little mud, are dis- 
turbed by birds’ feet and are full [of water] and blocked 
by the dark-green mosses (4-6). Resting therein you ought 
to go ‘ towards’ in the direction of) the Bharadv 3 ja 4 rama 
(6).” This account reminds us of the surroundings of 
Rama’s third day hault near the lake ‘ Sudar^ana ’ in the 
big forest. 

The translation of the further passages is now to be as 
follows : — 

(7-14 suj>ra, pp. 461-462). 

“Bharata with his army went over to the Prayaga 
Forest (14) .... (15-17, supra, p. 462). Going through 
the great forest for a yojana and a half he entered the 
hermitage area or penance grove {airama-padatfi) like Caitra- 
ratha [ the divine grove of Kubera] and saw the beautiful or 
sacred place of pilgrimage (su-tirtha^) known as “ Prayaga,” 
which grants the fruits of all [human] desires and looks 
charming with lotus-tracts {paAkaja-vanai}]) having abundant 
lotuses (18-19).!*® Approaching that excellent abode of gods, 
or, that best temple {lit.. Divine Place), Prayaga {abhigamya 
Prayaga fA tad deva-sthanam-amttamam)}-^ Bharata circumambu- 
lated it and bowed down before it (20). All those mothers 
of him as well as Satrughna went to, and with great devotion 
{aprumattdh) circumambulated, that, /.<?., the ‘Divine .Place’, 
Prayaga (21). Bowing down and coming out of that ‘forest, 
immediately, or, adjacent to it {anantatam), they sW , tllie 

sTumij; 

I ^ 

Compare the expression ^anuttamain deva-sthanam* uscc^ for the 
extensive Prayaga-vana here in the 'Rsm'Uja^ with ^abhisa^skftS 
nS^ jajana-hhnmh ’ and ‘ Pnyapateh vedih ^ or ^kfetram^ ill the MahS- 
bbSruta and the Purdnas, denoting the whole man 4 ala of Pr^tyiga 
covering 5 jojanas, cf, supra, footnote 109. 
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^Srt^ma of His Holiness {bhdPitdttManah\ the gjieat Sage o£ 
family, m the extent of a krctfib having dus- 
termg^ trees (22-23). 

, •This construction, too, results in giving the same total 
mileage, though with a little inverted order of its items, 
I pra-kroSa (3 miles) + ad}yardha (/.<?., i^) yojana (13I 
miles) + I h 3 :oia (aj' miles) = 18^ miles. Its parti- 
cular import, however, presents the difference on two 
points, /V. (i) pra-kroSa or 3 miles representlii^ the distance 
between ^rngaverapura South Ferry and the commencing 
point of the great forest, called the Prayaga-vana, as also 
borne out by the fact ©f 48 minutes spent in coveritig it 
according to the commentaries, ^iromani and Bhusatfa, on 
the Vulgate^ and not the extent of tpat Prayaea-vana, which 
Pargiter understands to have stood after \\^jojanas from 
^rhgaverapura and just before the one kroSa extent of the 
Blferadvajagrama, and the mileage of which he has omitted 
to mention, and (2) “ Prayaga ” being also the^ name of a 
particular sacred tirtha having a “ Divine Place,” which, 
like a temple could be easily circumambulated, and whidi 
was situated at the eastern fag-end of the Prayaga-vana, 
coming out of which one had to enter the hermitage proper 
of the Sage Bharadvaja. Thus, according to the present 
interpretation, '^the country was open for about 3 miles east 
of ^tngaverapura, and between this open country and the 
Bharadvaja^rama, which according to all the versions ex- 
tended in a kroia (2J miles), there stood a very big forest, 
called the Prayaga Forest or “the Forest,” serving the 
purpose of a ‘penance forest’ and extending over a yojana 
and a half (13J miles). It might have required about a 
kroia miles) more to reach the summer Confluence 
from the Bharadvajagrama in those days. 

Thus, bqtji Rama’s party and Bharata’s army travelled 
eastward from Srngaverapura to reach the BharadvajaSrama 
pear the Confluence for about 18.-19 5 ^qd 
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^jctween Guhg,’s city and the shifting Confluence was about 
20-21 miles and in no case exceeded 22 miles. The “ No- 
Man’s Land” where recluses practised penance as well as 
students acquired knowledge, both living under the lioly 
enlarge of Bharadvaja, extended from East to West as far as 
flie westernmost extremity of the great forest after which 
lay the prosperous tracts of the Vatsadefia, and covered 
about (22-3) =19 miles lengthwise. All this holy land 
comes under the “ Prayaga Mandala ” of the Puranic lore 
and represents the Divine Land of Sacrifice par excellence, 
as is meant by the word “ Prayaga.” 

Now it will be quite clear that the direction in question 
could never be South-west nor the distance between ^rhga- 
verapura and Old Prayaga or the Bharadvaja^rama or the 
Confluence “about 40 miles more or less,” as our honour- 
able leader. Dr. Katju, would expect us to acquiesce in. 
“ The direction in which the Gahga met the Yamuna ” in 
those days has always been the same, i.e., the East from 
^rngaverapura or from the large banyan tree in the . big 
uninhabited forest. The distance is the same today as it 
was then according to links found in the V.-Kamdyam. 
Old Srhgaverapura, whose identity seems to have been 
only reluctantly accepted by Dr. Katju and has been disputed 
by Mr. Mittal, was not different from the modern Singraur. 
Nor have the rivers materially changed their course. Nor 
has the Confluence shifted from Rajapur to Allahabad„ 
Nor was the site of the Bharadvaja^rama in old Praya^ 
very different from that at modem Allahabad. 

Reverting to Rama’s journey from the vast nyagrodSm 
tree near the lotus lake, ‘ Sudargana,’ at the commencement of 
a big uninhabited forest, we find that the party aftdr passing 
the night under that nyagrodha tree left that place when 
it was clear Sun-rise {vmale’ bhyudite Surye)}^'^ of c6urse. 


m N . W . R ., 58.1 ; 54.1 
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of a post-wintet^®® or pre-summer morning, about or 
just a little before 8 A.M. Having penetrated into a rather 
Wg or dense forest, they went on ‘ towards th^t^deia (country 
or place, i.e., Prayaga), in which the Yamuna proceeds in face 
of turns to meet) the Bhagirathi Ganga,^ or ‘ aiming 
at the “ direction ” {td/h diSam-uddtdjd) wherein the holy 
Bhagirathi (Gahga) approaches the Yamuna.^^ Adopting 
a safe path,^®® or,^®* carefully so as to remain safe,*®’ or, 
‘ comfortably,’ because they entertained no thought of 
meeting any people and had not the least doubt or fear, 
and ‘ safely ’ (meaning,, so as to keep intact their stock 
of physical energy), i.e., resting and upstanding in slow 
degrees at will,*®® they went on, seeing various tracts of 
land and beautiful places {deidn) which they had never seen 
before and which were full of flowers of various colours: 
tbfn, just at the sun-set, i.e., about 6 P.M., Rama said to 
Laksmana (vv. 3-4). “ See the smoke uprising in front 

of Prayaga. It being a mark of the Saored Fire, I 
hope the Sage is near at hand, or, is at home (v. 5). 
We have surely arrived at the auspicious Confluence of the 
Ganga and Yamuna, as we hear the high sound born of the 
collision of the waters (v. 6). Firewood is lying cut or torn 
by those who dwell in the forest and subsist on [the pro- 
ducts of] trees ; and we see these trees of various kinds in 
Bharadvaja’s hermitage ” (v. 7). Having thus gradually 
ar leisurely walked, they or those two archers, at sun-down, 
reached the abode {i.e., the area lying near the hermitage) 


JV.IF.R., 60,7; Vulgate, 56.6 — ' ^i/iratyaya' denotes the close 
or end of the cold or dewy season, which comprises the two months 
of Migha and Phalguna, 

158 Yulmte^ 54,2 

155 ^ Panthanafh K^mamasadyaJ — 58.4, 

54,4. , 

‘ Kfma-hetv-apadhdnam’anatikr4f^ya*—Govindis$\A*s 
1 ®* Yathd (= ‘ Yafid-iukhad/^ jaddndmdm-/d!^kd-b^df)y kftp^epa 
{^upmij-otthdya ca^ iandB hnaiB mcchd*nurodkm)i^Wkmiiti 
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oflrhe Sage, at the Confluence (?r, in the Antarvedi-^a 
(tlie land incldded in the [v^st Divine] sacrificial Altar) 
between^*®, the Ganga and Yamuna (v. 8). Rama, on his 
part, entering the [forest lying near the] Airama, causing 
terror [merely on account oi his form of an archer, etc.,] to 
the beasts and birds, and going on the way for a muhiirta 
the way which he could cover in a muhiirta or 48 
minutes),^*^ reached [in the neighbourhood of] Bhatadvaja.^®® 
The last reference furnishes an additional proof of the 
fact that the hermitage proper of Bharadvaja occupied an 
area of more than two miles ; because after entering its pre- 
cincts, Rama, together with Sita and Laksmana had to walk 
for more than three quarters of an hoqr before he could 
reach in the vicinity of the residential quarters of the Sage. 
Heteby it is also clear that the Sage, though practically in 
charge of not only the hermitage extending over more than 
2 miles but also the \vhole penance forest called Prayaga- 
vana which stretched up to the Vatsade^a in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Guha’s kingdom, had his headquarters 
at the easternmost corner of the said hermitage. And that 
was exactly the same place as is even today occupied by the 
several temples and is called Jogiana in Colonelganj. It 
included even the southern part of the Ananda Bhavana 
and the high ground under the tamarind trees to its south, 
besides the present Bharadvaja Park and all the high 
ground East of the present Indian Press inclusive, because 
it was all in one and the same level before the construction 
of the channels carrying foul water and the roads dividing 
these tracts apart. After copaing so far with me, my 
generous readers 'ivill be fully convinced with the truth of 
my remarks made on pp. 192-5 above. 

‘ Sandbau* — SaU^mt vart(im3ttamr~^hM{a^a, 

' SandboM* = AntaM^d$-defy,—Aildha, 

" l^bUrtam ’ 

VuJsde, ' 
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As compated to Bharata’s march described abpve, 
the above account of Rama’s journey to Prayaga, though 
representing an amalgamation of the various versions, is 
very meagre. Nevertheless, it is rather undoubtedly obvious 
that R^a, Lak^mana and Sita gravelled quite leisurely, often 
resting at places and seeing the sights, and covered, on the 
fourth day, a distance of about 15-16 miles within 10 hours 
to reach the exaet spot where Bharadvaja sat surrounded by 
his disciples^*® and ascetics^**, and that on the previous day 
they could not walk more than about 3 miles in any case. 
In view of these hard facts projecting in high relief from 
the perfect workmanship of Valmiki which only a minute 
research thereof made after a thorough clearing oS of 
the sticking rubbish has revealed, the hollowness, futility 
and exaggerated nature of the following fantastical, funny 
!Md amusing observations of certain learned writers ought 
to stand fully exposed : — 

“After a whole day’s journey the night* fell and the 
party stopped under a big tree. The next morning they 

resumed their journey and by dusk sighted 

the vicinity of the Bharadvaja Ashram nearby.”^*® 

‘‘ This party was walking not like gods but definitely 
as human beings, a party of youthful people.”*®* 

“ It took Ram Chandraji two days’ travelling to reach 
the confluence from the place where he crossed the Ganges. 

* Thirty to 40 miles would be about that distance.”**’ 

, “ Normally a person walking with a lady would n6t 

cover more than 10 or 12 miles a day.”**® 


J/ulgfiU, 54.1 r.' 

«« N.W'.R., 58.13. 

>Kat^’s Bngiisfaf article, paragraphs 4-5. 

Lof. at., para. 8. 

Loc. tit,, par. 13. 

*** A. B. Vatnlw, Oct. 4, 1045.— Pandit Shivanath Khtju’^'sum- 
mary of Dr. K. 'N. Ratju*s view-pdint. 
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/ “ Sihgraur (in the Allahabad District)is now considered 
TO be ancient Shringvirpur. Tliis claim seems to be withojit 
foundation. The ancient Shringvirpur must have been 
about 50 miles away from modern Allahabad while Singfaur 
is only iz miles.”^®* 

“ Therefore, the theory can very well now be proved 
that the Ashram of Bharadwaj Muni was somewhere near 
Rajapur'at the Sangam, which was about 3 a miles from 
Shringvirpur, where he left his chariot. This distance was 
quite practicable for Shri Ram, specially with Sita, to travel 
on foot in two days time.”^'^® 

Pargiter, too, partly naisconstruing the Ram^affa, 
miscalculated the daily journey and misjudged as follows : — 
“ Journeying through the forest, they reached Prayaga 
next day.”^’^ 

“ A yojana-and-a-half, therefore, meant about nine 
miles, and for that space only beyond ^rhgaverapura was 
the country ppen. Beyond that, again, and down to Prayaga, 
about 13 miles, forest covered the doab .... It may be 
noticed that the two days’ journey over these 22 miles, would 
make the day’s journey ii or 12 miles, quite as much as Sita 
could have travelled on foot.”^’^ 

Mr. T. Paramasiva Iyer, however, seems to be nearer 
the truth when he writes on ‘ Th Length of the Daily March 
{in Rdtnds Itinerary) beyond Singfaur' as follows : — . 

“From the south bank of the Ganges, Sttd walks 

I 

with Rama right down to Pafichavati, and the daily march 
ends by sun-down, Rama fixing a resting place for the night 
in advance. The daily) march was thus limited to about 
eighteen miles though Sita fed on flesh, and was bubbling 
with the energy of an adolescent girl.”^^® 

A. B. Pafrika, Sept. 2, 1945. — Mr. Mittal’s article, parag. 12. 

I’O cit,,par. 17. » 

JRAS, 1894, p. 2J7. 

It* Loc. cit,, p. 238. * 

"BMm^ana and Lanka, Part I, chap. XIV., p. 99. 
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3 Phe whole reasoning of Dr. Katju is ficdtdons aiui not 
at all factual so as to be convincing. I have* given a teag 
quotation from his article (paragraph 15) in the beginning 
of Bcction 3. The readers have seen how its dontents, too, 
like his other observations, are unable to stand reason tascd 
on facts. His arguments drawing as they do upon specula- 
tion, though making a great display of vigour; are life-lpss 
and lacking in mality. Such purely conjectural arguments 
might be effective in entirely philosophical disquisitions. 
But surely they can have no place in a discussion on historical 
problems. Mere conjecture proves nothing. Had Dr. 
Katju made out a case, giving ancient literary, geological and 
other tangible grounds to establish that the GangS flowed 
for forty miles from Singraur on a south-westerly course 
and made the confluence with the Yamuna at Rajapur, we 
\i^uld have weighed the same against the information I have 
furnished above from the P^.-R. itself ; and thus his present 
hypothesis would have assumed the dignity of ,a theory to 
hol 4 some ground. But his observations based on the 
misinterpretation of a single, imperfect, unreliable version of 
the K.-R. and fantastic surmises meant to serve as arguments 
have only resulted in misleading numerous casual or habitual 
readers of the Allahabad dailies. Instead of these had he 
thought it advisable to appeal to the researchers in the field 
of Indian Archaeology, who alone would be the competent 
persons to give a sound verdict, he would have surely 
done a yeoman’s service to the cause of the reconstruction 
anS reclamation of our ancient past. If, however, he has 
been in only “ to invite discussion on this most important 
topic,” we have had enough of it; and it is now opportune 
to compare and exchange notes and come to a settlement. 

Now to recapitulate, the following facts have so fat 
emergfed from our discussion to weigh against the state- , 
ments of Dr. Katju and his suppprters ; — 

The royal car, passing through the land of Ranwi’s 
* F. 50. 
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la^tcmal uncle, took the party over to the suburb of 
Srngaverapura, beyond which they had to walk on foot. 
For the first three days they lived on water only. Conse- 
quently, doWn to the t^agrodha tree on their way to Prayaga 
they made little progress in their journey, as was also due to 
their devoting major part of the day to the various activities 
ending in the crossing of the Ganga and to the hunting affair. 

Partly regaining some energy by taking lotus • stalks on 
the third night, the three travellers were enabled to cover 
the major part of the distance between Singraur and the 
present Bharadvaja^rama in about lo hours of the fourth 
day, repeatedly taking the requisite amount of rest on their 
‘ lonely ’ way. Their .way led almost through the forest, 
proverbially too dense at places, without any ‘ open ’ 
country as such except the whole small strip of the Vatsa- 
dc6a for about 3 miles lying in between ^rhgaverapura and 
the banyan tree on their Prayagaward way. One yojam 
and a half (15-^ miles) is rather the whole distance of the 
great Prayaga-vana, that lay after 3 miles east of ^rngayera- 
pura and before the Bharadvaja^rama and contained at its 
fag-end a “ Divine Place ” {deva-sthdnd) like a holy temple 
which Bharata and others circumambulated before coming 
out of that forest and entering the precincts of the Bharadva- 
ja^rama, than the ‘ open country ’ between ^rhgaverapura and 
the Prayaga-vana as understood by Pargiter. The Bharad- 
vaja$rama occupied an area in more than 2 miles’ length 
which Rama with his wife and brother traversed in more than 
3 quarters of an hour in order to reach Bharadvaja with fiis 
residential quarters at the eastern-most corner of the 
table-land between the two rivers, the present Bharadvaja- 
grama pointing to the same. The Confluence was at another 
2 or 3 miles during the summer but not so far during the 
rains when both the rivers drew together at the foot of 
Bharadvaja’s residence. P,rayaga included the whole land 
between the two rivers to the east of the VatsadeSa. 
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Atman in pre-Upani§adic Vedic Literature. By H. G. 
Narahari, M.A., M.Litt., Research Fellow, Madras 
University, pp. xliv+ 278. Published by Adyar Library, 
1944. Price Rs. 8. 


The book under review is the thesis approved by the 
Madras University for the Degree of Master of Letters. It 
contains 12 small chapters dealing with the Existence of 
Atman known to the Rgvedic Seers ; Atman or the 
Individual Self as distinct from Brahman ; The conception of 
immortality in the Veda ; The Vedic doctrine of the worlds 
above ; Devayana and Pitryana ; Theism of the Rgveda ; 
S^tabhajah and Havirbhajah ; Prayers and their rewards 
in the Veda ; Rgveda, the source of Upanisadic Philosophy ; 
Transmigration traced to the Rgveda; Sin and hell as under- 
stood in the Veda ; and Conclusion. 

The subject is very interesting. Though great 
scholars of the West have done good deal of pioneer work 
in the field of Vedic literature, yet it is difficult to say that 
there is hardly any work to be done now. Our studies of 
the literature show that there is a vast field to do original 
work and also to examine the conclusions of the western 
scholars from the orthodox point of view. Hardly much 
has'been done in the true spirit of Indian thought. 

,Mr. Narahari has taken great pains to study the prob- 
lems from different angles of vision and has given the 
views of almost all the Vedic scholars. The work deserves 
careful study and the author is to be congratulated for having 
taken <great pains for maintaining the standard of high 
scholarship. . . 
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Efigraphigai, Echoes of Kalidasa. By C. Sivarama- 
murti, M.A., Curator, Archaeological Section, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. . With a Foreword by the late 
R. B. K. N. Dikshit. Published by Thompson and Co., 
Ltd., 33, Broadway, Madras. 1944- PP- xvi+ 104. 
Price Rs. 3-8-0. 

Th<j book under review is the first number of the 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Society of South India series. 
The present volume deals with the discussion of such 
expressions and passages in epigraphical literature as 
can be traced to have been borrowed or influenced by 
Sanskrit literature. The title of the work though refers 
to Kalidasa, yet the author has made references to 
Valmiki, Bharavi, Bana and Dandin as well. The author 
has further enlivena^ the book by reproducing the 
actual forms of the letters in which the thoughts 
forming the echoes from Kalidasa and other poets are 
embodied, * so that the reader may become interested 
in the interesting world of epigraphy. He has searched 
the wide range of Indian inscriptions from the and 
century A.D. to the lath for the illustrations of this book. 
He has illustrated it profusely. 

Mr. Sivaramamurti has done a great service by drawing 
the attention of scholars towards the influence of Sanskrit 
Literature over inscriptions which will help us to 
chronology with much more certainty. The author deserves 
every encouragement and congratulations of scholars. , 

Patimokkha ANt> DHAMMASANGAisri. The former is edited 
by R. D. Vadekar, Esq., M.A., University teacher in 
Pali, Fergusson College, Poona, while the latter by 
P. V. Bapat, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., and R. D. Vadekar, 
Esq., M.A. Both have appeared in the Bhan^arkar 
Oriental Series as Nos.*^! and 2. The former can be had 
for Re. 1-0-0. 
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AxTHASALiNf. Edited by Dr. Vapat and Mr. R. D. 
Vftdekar. This is the third book of the Bhan^rkar Oriental 
Series. 

• The Pali Pdtimokkha contains rules df discipline 
for the Buddhists monks and nuns. It is one of ' the 
oldest of the Vinaya texts and is very important from the 
Buddhistic point of view. The editor has taken great pains 
to compare the texts with the Ceylonese and the Burmese 
editions and also with that of Oldenberg. It has been 
very carefully edited. The author has promised to bring 
out its second part containing translation and useful notes. 

Dhammasangani belongs to the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
and deals with the enumeration of the Dhammas by 
way of questions and answers. The book is divided into 
four sections, each of which has got a table of contents 
cj^led Matika. Mrs. Rhys Davids has translated this work 
and calls it — ‘A Buddhistic Manual of 'Psychological Etljics.’ 
It is a very interesting book and is meant for, the use of 
advj,nced monks. 

Atthasalini is a commentary on the Dhammasanga^. 
This is for the first time that these books have been published 
in the Devanagari script with the help of Sinhalese, Bur- 
mese and Siamese texts, found in mss. These are some of 
the more important texts of Buddhism which were not 
published in Devanagari script before. The editors have 
spared no pains to make the editions up to date and 
critical. All possible material has been utilised to make the 
edition cornplete. 

^^Dth the editors wlio are experts in Pali and the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Kesearch Institute deserve our hearty 
congratulations for bringing out such fine and usrful 
editions of Pali texts. 
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I>liTHiLl-BHisA-ViDTOTANA. By Mahavaiyakaiana Pan- 
Shri t)inabandhu Jha, Published by the Maithiii- 
Sahitya-Parigad, Darbhanga. pp. 13 + 500. Price 

Rs. 5. (Rs. 4 for the members of the Pari§ad). * 

Mahavaiyakarana Pandit Sri Dinabandhu Jha’s Mithild- 
blmsa-Vidyotam (published by the Maithili Sdhitja Paritad 
Darbhanga, 1946) is a remarkable book in many ways. 
It is the fullest and most cornplete grammar of the Maithili 
language that has been ever published in Maithili, and it 
seeks to marshall all the rather complicated facts of this 
language, which is current among a population ^ of consi- 
derably over ten millions of- people. I have found it 
conceived in a spirit of frank appreciation of the special 
character of Maithili as contrasted with Sanskrit, although 
the author has paid his homage to Sanskrit by compiling 
his rules in Siitra-iotm in Maithili. The author probab].y 
did this as a lour de force, and this certainly indicates his 
great scholarship and his critical acumen in the selection 
of the essentials, but I would have liked him to employ 
it with greater advantage (as I think) for Maithili grammar 
in giving us a larger selections of facts arranged and treated 
in the ordinary way.* The pronoun — incorporating nature 
of the verb in present-day Maithili has been analysed 
carefully, and the various paradigms for both noun 
declension and verb conjugation are very usefully and 
conveniently tabulated. 1 only wish the various tense- , 
forms of the Maithili verb were given with a little more 
fullness. But that does not detract from the great value 
of the book : faults of omission like this do not det^<^:,t 
much from its importance and. usefulness. The grammar 
appears to be the work of a scholar of the type who under- 
stands (although he, as is only natural, sees through the 
window of Sanskrit so to say) the mechanism of his moAer- 
tongue, and sets about cpnscientiously to explain it. I 
think the ideal grammar of a New Indo-Aryan language 
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is to be based on the finding of historical comparative 
linguistics ; but it will be long before really good work in 
this line will be done. But the works like the present one 
are* also invaluable, and both the author and the learned 
body which has published it deserve the best thanks of all 
persons interested in the study of New Indo-Aryan. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji (Calcutta University). 


Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library. Fasciculus 
II. Prepared by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and K. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma, M. O. L. Published by Authority, 
Bikaner. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library is doing admirable service 
to the cause of Sanskrit learning. The Bikaner State has 
g^t quite a large number of valuable Sanskrit Mss. which 
remained unknown to the scholars outside for a long time. 
But now through the efforts of Dr. Raja and Shri K. Madhava 
Krisjina Sarma both the Catalogue of the Mss. and the rare 
works in print are being brought out for the benefit of 
scholars. The first fasciculus of the Catalogue was published 
long before and this is the second of the seriet. It contains 
the list of Mss. on the Gita and the DharmaSastra. The 
Curator hopes that the subsequent parts will follow at an 
early date. It is very essential that a full comprehensive 
and scientific catalogue of Mss. and rare works should be 
published wherever possible. The compilers of this cata- 
lo^e deserve our congratulations. 

ir ' 

The Mudra-Rakshasa-Katha of Mahadeva — Edited by 
Dr. *V. Raghavan M.A., Ph.D., Saraswati Mahal Series 
No. I. Published by the Administrative Committee 
of* the Maharajah Serfoji’s Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore. Pages viii + 92 +*40 + xlii. 1946. Price 
Rs, 2-8-0. 
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TM Maharaja Sfrfoji's Saraswati Mahal Library at Tanjote 
coMains a unique collection of raire manusctipts in Sansk^t, 
Telugu, etc. It is to be congratulated that an attempt has 
been made towards a systetoatic publication of the tore 
finds in the library and the book under review is the 
.ist of the series to be published as the Saraswati Mahal 
Series. The work under review is a Sanskrit prose 
work in 40 pages and contains a clear and succint 
summary of the famous Sanskrit drama Mtulrd-RdJkfasa 
by Vi^akhadatta. Baffling literary critics in its absence of 
^rhgara, Mudra-Raksasa will stand as the unique political 
drama of Sanskrit Literature, and its characters have a per- 
manent appeal. As the plot is intricate such a publication, 
as the present one, is welcome. Its prose is simple, elegant 
and grand. 

Dr. Raghavan is to be congratulated for the way jn 
which he has edited the work and has translated it unth 
notes, and aiseful appendices. All this has added to the 
utility of the work. It will prove very useful if the 
students go through this book before studying the drama 
in original. 


Our Relation to the Absolute — A study in true 
Psychology. By Swami Abhedananda. Published by 
the Calcutta Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, 19B, Raja 
Rajakrishna Street, Calcutta. Pages xxvi + zo8. Price 
Rs. 6. . • 

The book under review contains the nine lec'hites 
with an appended chapter on questions and answers 
systematically delivered by Swami Abhedananda in America 
in 1920 and is now offered as No. 2 of the Abhedananda 
Memorial Series. The work is a study in true psychology 
and is named after the title of the 9th lecture in the book 
'*Oar Relation to the Absolute,” 
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The book is written in simple and direct ^tylc and has 
a powerful appeal. The racy fluency is preserved through- 
out the work in explaining difficult psychological and 
philSsophical Vedantic truths even to laymen. 

The Swami states that though the word psychology 
has been derived from the term psyche or soul, it^s now used . 
in the west in the sense of the physiological origin arid 
ordering of the mind. He takes us elaborately in several 
lectures through the meaning of consciousness, powers of 
the mind and power of concentration. The other chapters 
are on individuality and personality and on the three states 
of existence of the mind. He has established in these 
lectures that there is an ar.ctrT, the soul, behind the 
physical mind. 

In the last chapter he has clearly shown that all rela- 
tic^s could be classified under three heads. In the first 
stage we think that we are servants of the Lord and in the 
second that we are part of the One stupendous^ whole, in 
the third and last stage when we feel our real Atman we 
think that we are one with the Infinite Ocean of existence, 
intelligence, bliss and love. 

The Calcutta ^amakrishna Vedanta Matha is to be 
congratulated on this memorial production along with 
useful footnotes and a learned preface of 14 pages setting 
out the various views of the Absolute in western Philoso- 
phy. The book is useful for general readers of Vedanta. 


CaipifAL WORD-INDEX TO THE BHAGAVADGiTA. By Rao 

Bahadur P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., Retired Judge, 
Advokcate- (O. S.) -with a Foreword by Dr. S. M. 
Katre, Poona. Published by New Book and Co., Ltd., 
i88»I9o, Hornby Road, Bombay, 1946, 

The BhagavadgUi h otic of the most po^at books in 
Indian Literature, It is the souree of inspiration to per^s 
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of all shades, of opinion. It gives us in brief the Sublime 
teachings of the Upanisads and makes clear that Action 
combined with Knowledge alone leads a true devotee to 
the realisation of the highest aim of life, religion and philo- 
sophy. Though the book is so very important, yet not much 
.scientific work has been done on it. Rao Bahadur P. C. 
Divanji deserves our congratulation for making ^in attempt 
towards this direction by preparing a word-index of it on a 
novel plan. He has separately dealt with the various recen- 
sions of the book, A brief meaning of each word is also 
given. The task of Indexing is very dull and uninteresting, 
but at the same time it is very important and difficult too. 
We congratulate the Rao Bahadur for this hard task even in 
his old age. The book is indeed a useful addition to the 
literature of the Gita. 


The Ancient Wisdom of Wales. By D. Jeffrey Williams. 

Published by the Adyar Library Madras. Pages 54. 

1945. Price Rs, 1-4-0. 

The Theosophical Society at Adyar is interested in 
collecting the ancient wisdom of the east and of the west 
and hence has published the book under review. The first 
half of the book contains extracts from ‘ Barddas’ which are 
the fragments of the Drvidical .wisdom of Wales. The re^l 
question is as to how this ancient wisdom had been preserved 
all along until it was published by the Welsh Manuscripts 
Society in 1862. There is a strong opinion that th^Vtext 
is the forgery of Tolo Morganweg and the dispute still 
goes on in Welsh literary and academic circles. Nevertheless, 
the wisdom is given here in English for the benefit of 
scholars. The matter given' is certainly interesting. The 
second half of the book contains papers by D. Jeffrey 
Willianis based on a study of tfie ancient wisdom of Wales, 
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The book affords ample matter for the historian of the 
world’s philosophy. 


The Ideal of Education. By Swami Abhedananda. pp. 
xiv + 91. Published by the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Math, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna street, Calaitta, 1945.* 
Price Re. i-o-o. 

The book contains 4 lectures of the Swami delivered in 
India and America. The lectures are intended to spread 
the real ideal of education among the people. In lecture I 
occupying one half of the book, the Swami traces briefly 
and accurately the greatness of the Hindu ideal of education 
and explains how the ancient Hindus were great in every 
department including mathematics and other sciences. The 
second lecture is on practical education and it lays special 
ei^phasis on the necessity of learning the 1 Sanskrit language 
which is shown to be perfect. In the 5rd lecture on female 
education, the author shows that the nation which produced 
Gargi, Maitreyi and others in the past could not lag behind 
in the education of “ women who are the representatives 
of the Divine Mother, the Sakti, the Mother of the universe- 
Jaganmata.” The 4th lecture is an address to an educa- 
tional-conference in America. Here the author emphasises 
that the essential characteristics of each cultural civilisation 
should be placed before the west for their study. Students 
will find the book quite useful and interesting. 


BEYOND DEATH. — A CRITICAL STUDY IN THE MySTERY 
OF Psyche and Spiritualism. By Swami Abhedananda. 
pp.* 15 + Z92. Published by Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Math, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta^ i944- 
Pfice Rs. 6-8-0. 

Swami Abhedananda delivered from time to time a 
number of lectures on Spiritualism in response to the invita- 
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Ijkms from well known institutions of culture during his 
stay in America. These lectures have now been brought 
together and published in this book under the name of 
‘ IJfe bejond 'death ’ as the first contribution to the Abheda- 
nanda Memorial Series^ 

The book under review contains in a brief compass 
what all has been said on the subject from the earliest times 
of the dawn of religion up to modern times in all the 
Religions of the world and by almost all the important 
philosophers of the various countries including the votaries 
of modern spiritualistic societies and the society of Psychical 
Research in America and England. 

As a great Indian philosopher put it, throughout the 
vast length and bread h of the universe there never was, 
there is not and there never will be, even one sentient 
and thinking being in whose mihd the great question 
of the Kathopanisad — (some hold t^at 
there is 4-*^*^*^ death while others deny it) — ^has 

never arisen and the enquirer has never clamantly insisted on 
an answer. The book under review shows how the great 
problem has been answered by the religions and philo- 
sophies — ancient, medieval and modern. 

One of the best chapters of the book is chap. XI — 

* Spiritualism and Vedanta ’ where the author clearly points 

out that modern spiritualistic societies endeavour to 

communicate with the dead and that the truths obtained 

« 

from them cannot be perfect or absolute. The Vedanta has 
clearly established that those spirits are in the Pitf-loka ind 
vain should be the result of the spiritualists who e^ect 
to know the absolute truth from earthbound spirits. Tttu* 
realisation of the absolute truth or the attainment of God- 
consciousness can come only from Vedanta and not from 
the fathers or ancestors who are dwelling in the Pit(krloka. 
It is Vedanta alone which^ shows the way by which we can 
reach the ultimate goal of all religions, manifest Divinity in 
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the actions of out daily life, and becoming fre^ from selfish- 
ness and being independent of physical and mental condi- 
tions we may live as a living God. The book concludes that 
the* wise ones will never be afraid of deatli^but always 
remember that there is an eternal life for every body and no 
soul will be lost ; and those who have attained ,,tlie highest 
spiritual realisation will eventually come face to^ face with 
the Infinite and attain that peace and happiness which have 
been attained by ^ri Kr?na, Buddha, Christ, Ramakrishna, 
afid by all the other saviours of the world. The book is 
written in easy, elegant and interesting style. It deserves 
careful reading. 
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